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GEORGE COLMAN, Eg; 


DEAR SIR, 


FT Can never forget the time, when our literary 
1 amuſements were ſo intimately blended, 
that we ſeeined to have one invention, one ſen- 
timent, one expreſſion. The regularity of a 
periodical publication led us to a conſtant in- 
tercourſe and communication of ideas: and 
whatever may be the fate of this preſent un- 
dertaking, I ſhall never regret my having dipt 
in ink, fince it gave me an opportunity of cul- 
tivating a ſocial as well as literary connection 
with you. 


Inſtead of prefixing your name to this work, 
with the diſtant air of a dedication, I wiſhed 
to have had it coupled along with mine in the 
title-page : I wanted you as a comes jucundus, an 
agreeable companion, in this new unbeaten track 
of tranſlation, which you have ſo happily ſtruck 
out before me. It is therefore in ſome meaſure 
your own fault, if the preſent attempt ſhould 
fail of ſucceſs ; and the public, I fear, as well 
as myſelf, will have too much reaſon to regret 
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DEDICATION, 


your not joining with me. I, however, heart- 
ily excuſe you, as you continue to turn your 
thoughts to original compoſition, 


I own, indeed, I ſhall feel a more than ordi- | 
nary diſappointment, if I ſhould be judged un- 
worthy to rank with you in this humbler | 
branch of literature : for I confeſs, in the pride 


of my heart, that one great inducement to my 
engaging in this taſk was the hope, that onr 
names would be mentioned together. as the 
tranſlators of Terence and Plautus, though I 
cannot aſpire to an equal ſhare of reputation 
with the author of the Fealous Wife, or the 
joint authors of the Clandeſtine Marriage. 


an, 


Dear 8 IN, 


Your moſt affectionate 


Humble Servant, 


 BONNELL THORNTON. 
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ON. 


C 
N CONTAINED IN 
The FIRST VOLUME. 


AMPHITRUO, AmPHniTRYoON. 


MILES GLORIOSUS, The Braccard CAPTAIN. 


CAPTIVI, The CapTIVES. 


The SECOND VOLUME. 


TRINUMMUS, The TREASURE. 
MERCATOR, The MERCHANT. 
AULULARIA, The Mis ER. 
RUDENS, The SnipWRECRK. 
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ſwearing. p. 86. note 1. 6. for reuſum read rurſum. p. 93. V. 17. for rortu / d 


The GrnTLEMAN, who undertook to reviſe this Edi- 
tion, had looked over and corrected the Proof Sheets: 
but reſiding much in the Country, and indeed being 
told it was unneceſſary, he did not ſee the Reviſed 
ones. The Reader, therefore, is deſired to excuſe 
and correct the following Errors of the Preſs, toge- 
ther with any others of leſs Conſequence, which may 
occur. ES | 3 
7 r 3 

Firſt Volume. 5 

P RET ACR, Page 13. I. 7. for whu!d read would, p. 17. 1. 20. for act or read 5 

«for. Ibid. line 28. for nay read any. 


The LirE, Page 27. note l. 15. for whom read 2who, 
Page 31. note I. 5. for werboro read verbero. p. 38. note 1. 18. for ſweuring read 


read tortur d. p. 98. note J. 3. for Botia read Bæotia. p. 127. note I. 10. for 5. 
read 20. p. 132. V. 3. for bere read hear. p. 135. V. 2. ſor fet read ſer. p. 
140. V. 85. for Hir read hi. p. 147. V. 7. for to read 20. p. 195. V. 49. for as 
read bas, p. 207. note J. 5. for noftrio read nofiro. p. 213. note 1. 2. for as read 


75, p. 220. note |, 2. for Remars read Romans. p. 222. V. 43. for to match him TU 
read to match with them. p 242. V. 17. for in love with him read is in love with 

him. p. 247. V. 10. for ſcat read fear, p. 248. note I. 11. for at read as. p. an 
256. note Il. 13. for merſis read menſam. Ibid. I. rg. for tab es read table. p. 269. 

V. 17. for braug/it read bought. p. 270. V. 2, for it would ill become us, read it would to 

but ill bearme us. p. 274. V. 40. for ſuits read ſuit. p. 275. note I. 24. for of * 

time read opime. Ibid. I. 25. for to fry or fry up, read to try or try vþ. p. 289. in 

note I, 13. for Q read g. for Xeigrc read Nei I. 14. for Even read EMagn. ö 
p. 292, note 1. 4. for gurter read eurtur, p. 206. V 18. for inflait I read I aflant. at 


p. 298. note I. 5, for it weuld not be ſo fit here read though it wou'd not be ſo fit here. p. 
299. note 1. 2. for Tillotſon read Tillorſon. p. 301. V. 26. for makes read male. p. 
206, note 1. 9. for ſacram read ſacrum, p. 207. note 1. 38. for irctitant read jact᷑i- 
tant, p. 310. note J. 1. for ſublivcre read ſublevere, p. 322. note l. 6. for er- 
rant read I warr, p. 326. V. 74. for that read that's. p. 330. note I. 6. for Satu- 
ritus read Saiuritet, p. 331, note I. 3. 4. for Heautoniimomimenosread Heautonti- 
moreumenos. p. 341. note I. 3 for verborcam read werbeream, p. 344. V. 28. for grives 
read grieves. p. 349. note I. 38. for aſſes read paſſes.. 


Second Volume. 


Page 17. note l. 4. for Geta will firuck read Gera ſhall be flruck. p. 20. note 1. 1. 


for hiulea read hiulca. p. 38. V. 162. for fill read fii”d, p. 69. V. 175. for re- 1 
ci, 0u read rec-ivd of 10u, Ibid. note I. 2. for Ab ifs read Abi fs, p. 98. V. ger 
126 for hit her read hither. p. 17 7. note I. 1. for Magiſtra read Magier. p. 


254, note 1. 16. for proſe read virſe. p. 353. V. 22. prefix DEM. p. 376. note 
1. 16. for clavi read el aui. ' 
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PR E F A C E. 


HAVE been induced to publiſh theſe, two 
volumes of my intended tranſlation of the 


whole of PLauTus' s comedies, | in order to try 


how far ſuch an attempt may meet with appro- 
bation. The ſucceſs of Mr. Colman's TERENCE 
led me to hope, that I could introduce Pl Au- 
Tus to public notice in the ſame agreeable farm 
and manner; and I was the more encouraged 
to the attempt, by Mr. Colman's readily offer- 
ing to forward me with one * play, which was 
at once a proof of his regard and good opinion. 
In conſequence of my having advertiſed this 
deſign, I had a till farther incitement to pro- 
ceed in it; as a + gentleman, to whom I was 
then a ſtranger, was pleaſed to decline all 


* The Merchant, in the ſecond volume of this tranſlation. ' 


+ Richard Warner, of Woodford Row, Eſſex, Eſquire. This 
gentleman had tranſlated ſeveral of our author's plays into proſe, 
and had begun one in verſe, the Capti ves, which 1s inſerted i in 
the firſt volume of this work. 
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(viii) 
thoughts which he had before conceived, of pro- 
ſecuting the ſame intention. To him I am in- 
debted for his aſſiſtance in one play, as well as for 
communicating to me whatever he thought 
might be of ſervice in the undertaking, with that 
heartineſs which - endears him to all who have 
the happineſs of being acquainted with him. 
The ſame gentleman alſo took upon himſelf 
the trouble of tranſlating the life of our author 
from Petrus Crinitus. 


I have purpoſely avoided following the ar- 
rangement of our author's plays, which is alpha- 
betical in the editions of the original, becauſe 

1 found, by obſerving that order, I ſhould tye 
myſelf up to the unneceſſary taſk of tran/lating 
on, juſt as the book directed me; though the 
choice I have made has been purely accidental, 
without any immediate regard to the particu- : 
lar merit of each play. For this reaſon the 
reader muſt not expect to find, in the volumes 
now preſented him, a ſelect collection or chief 
d'euvres of our author's works: the learned 
reader will be ſenſible, that as many, if not 

. more, which are equally admired, among our 


«. 


It was thought proper to take that account of him, which 
was the moſt ancient, : 
author's 
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(ix) 
author's twenty plays, are to follow ; and it is 


intended to complete the whole with all poſſi- 
ble expedition, if the deſign ſhould happen to 


meet with the approbation of the public. 


As for the notes, they would perhaps have 
been fuller, with reſpe& to the conduct of our 
author as a dramatic writer, if I had not in- 
tended a particular diſſertation on that point, 
but which cannot with propriety appear, till 
the whole of the tranſlation is completed. I 
ſhall then examine into the reſpective merits of 
our author and TERENCE, between whom there 
is not perhaps ſo much difference, but that we 
may apply to them the words of TERENCE, in 
his prologue to the Andrian, 


Nui utramvis rectè nirit amoas noverit 

Non ita diſſimili ſunt argumento, ſed tamen 

Diffimili oratione junt factæ ac ftilo. 

Know one, and you know both ; in argument 

L different than in ſentiment and ſtile. 
Col MAN, 


have changht it neceſſary, for the ſatisfac- 
tion of the leſs learned reader, to add ſome 
notes, which thoſe who are converſant in the 
ancient writings might deem ſuperfluous; and 
Gough I do not mean directly to write for 
ſchools, 
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mentators as much puzzled as myſelf; and I 


Moeude. A aes.; U 
* * _ 


DR, 
ſchools, I have had them in my view, where I 
have quoted ſome peculiar or remarkable ex- 
preſſion or paſſage of my original; and ſome- 
times I have done it in order to juſtify me to 
the learned reader in the uſe of ſome common 
expreſſion or phraſe in our own tongue. 


I have followed no particular edition of our 
author; but where there have been various 
readings, I have always prefer'd that which 
ſeemed to me the moſt fimple and leaſt forced. 
It is true, indeed, there are ſome paſſages, the 
ſenſe of which it is hardly poſſible to determine, 
and of which we may almoſt ſay with our au- 
thor in his Pænulus, ar Carthaginian, 

Vi quidem hercle oration: Oedipo 

Opus conje-tore eſt, Sphyngi qui interpres uit: 
If in theſe I ſhould happen to be miſtaken, I 
can only plead in excuſe, that I find the com- 


cannot help frequently crying out, after having 
conſulted them, 

Tncertior ſum mult quam dudum. TER. PORN. 
| I'm more uncertain 
Now than I was before, CoLMAN. 


I flatter myſelf, that a tranſlation of PLAu- 
Tus may be acceptable at leaſt to the Enghfh 
reader, 


(x) 


reader, as he has never appeared entire in our 
tongue, *Echarg, indeed, has given us a tran- 
ſlation of the three plays, which had been ſe- 


1 ; lected by Madam Dacier. + Cooke publiſhed 
XZ propoſals for a complete tranſlation of our au- 


Z thor, and has printed one play, the Amphitryon, 
in Latin and Engliſb. There is likewiſe an old 


tranſlation of the Menæchmi of our author, by 


W. W. printed in 1595, in the collection of 
Mr. Garrick, of which I ſhall take further no- 
tice, when I come to that play. Theſe are in 
Z proſe; and how little ſoever I may appear to 
go beyond them in other points, I have at leaſt 
one conſiderable advantage over them, from the 
new and elegant mode of tranſlation in fainiliar 
blank verſe, which Mr. Colman fo happily hit 
upon in his TERENCE ; the propriety and uſe 
of which he has ſo fully ſet forth in his preface 
to that work, as makes it needleſs for me to lay 
any thing here concerning it:: 


As I 21 to 50 1 more than 2 


> ESE, 


* Echard has palpably tranſlated from the French more than 
from his original author. His ſtile beſides is courſe and inde- 
licate, and while he zims at being familiar, he is commonly low 
and vulgar, 


+ Cooke ſeems to have intended his edition merely for the yſp 
of learners, 
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tion ſome peculÞrities in his manner, which 
may appear ſtrange to the Engliſb reader. 
Thoſe who can read and reliſh him in the ori- 
ginal, will be ſenſible how much theſe peculi- 
arities are againſt the tranſlator, who, while he 
18 obliged to be faithful to his author, is obliged 
likewiſe to take upon himſelf in ſome meaſure 
his author's faults. But that I may not be 
thought to palliate or exaggerate theſe his ſeem- 
ing defects, I ſhall extract part of what is ſaid 
on this point by M. Gxendeville, in his preface 
to a tranſlation of our author's plays. 
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e Plautus (ſays he) like all great men, is 
not without his exceptions. He has an un- 
bounded inclination to *moralizing on every 
thing in his way. An affectation perhaps of 
knowing every thing, and of making a parade 
of that knowledge, often leads him into ſuch 
perplexity and obſcurity in his reflections, as 
have baffled the pains and endeavours of his 
commentators to make them intelligible. 
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* A remarkable inſtance of this may be ſeen in the Treaſure, 
Where Srafimus, a ſervant, who declares himſelf in great haſte, 
Hands ſtill to moralize, while Charmides, an old gentleman juſt 
feturned from abroad, inſtead of going home directly, waits 
patiently to overhear him. It may be obſerved, however, that 
if Plautus ſometimes indulges in an affeQation of moralizing, 
though 
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i ( xiii ) 


15. q y Neither is his propenſity to the #equivoque 
l. less pardonable :---he is often playing upon 
he words; but in a manner fo low and infipid, 
Vc" that good taſte is ſurfeited even to nauſcating. 
15 One of theſe muſt have been the caſe; either 
56 the old Romans were a ſet of ſuch jolly fellows, 
97 that a little whuld make them laugh, or elſe our 


d i . author had as much of the /ow as of the High 
in his judgment. 


Is not our author alſo cenſurable for his 
+:indecencies? In my opinion he can in this be 


;o otherwiſe excuſed, than by ſuppoſing that 
in- 
ery & : though out of character and ſeaſon, yet the excellence of the 
of C ſentiment makes ample amends for the improper introduction 
| . 8 
de 4 p The tranſlator has no other apology to make for ſame puns, 
ch = which may poſſibly a ppear forced to the Zrgli/o reader, but that 
3X he thought it requiſite to expreſs as well as he could the manner 
as or his original. | 
his + Though it muſt be confeſſed, that Plautus juſlly labours 


under cenſure in this particular, yet he is not nearly ſo offenſive 
as has been generally imagined, The editor of the Pelphin 
edition of our author has rejected ſcarce above five pages in the 
whole, out of twenty plays, upon this account; and many paſ- 
ſages, even in theſe, would hardly offend the moiſt ſcrupulous 
ear. It is true, indeed, the commentators have been often re- 
markably induftrious in finding out alluſions, which do not ap- 
pear from the plain and obvious meaning of the context. The 
tranſlator, however, has thought it his indiſpenſable duty to 
ſuppreſs or ſoften every circumſtance and expreſſion, that might 
pe exceptionable to the Zug- reader, | 


n 


( xiv ) 


in ſo doing he conformed himſelf to the unpo= - 


liſhed taſte of the age he lived in. It is pro- 
bable, that the Romans were not then arrived at 
elegance in point of delicacy : much leſs po- 
lite than they became afterwards, their ears 
with pleaſure attended to indecent expreſſions 
and immodeſt words 


1 Another fault of our author is, that he ) 
abcutids in tautology and needleſs repetitions, 
His thoughts are often like flowers hid under a 
multiplicity of weeds: they are like fruit, which 
the quantity of ſurrounding leaves obſcures the 
beauty of. Too liable to repeat the fame phraſe 
arid the ſame word, one might ſay he liked the 


produce of his thoughts too well not to give it 


more than once ; or he imagined his readers and 
his audience had too limited a diſcernment to 


Underſtand them at once 


& But what gives me the moſt concern is the 
little regard he has to probability. Inſtead of 
meaſuring the time by the duration of the action 
which ought to fill it up, he is thinking of 
nothing but the action itſelf, and often ſuppoſes 

DT be ſeeming want of probability, in many of our author's 


ſcenes, has been often owing to a wrong diviſion of the acts, 
which have been attempted to be rectified in this tranſlation. 


things 
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( xv) 
things to be done, the execution of which ne: 
ceſſarily demands a long ſpace of time. A per- 


ſon goes to the market-place, does his buſineſs, 


and returns again in a minute or two; another, 
in as ſhort a ſpace of time, marches over a 
whole town to find his man. Twenty other 
examples of this kind might be produced 


« But in the article of probability there is one 


inſtance extremely diſagreeable. On the ſtage 


you ſee meſſengers of good news; they uſually 
come from the port ; they run quite out of 


breath to declare the arrival of a father, an huſ- 


band, or a ſon of thoſe who are in expectation 
of them with the utmoſt impatience. And 
what do theſe Mercuries, when they are talking 
of the haſt they are in ? 'Tis pleaſant to think 
of it :---they bawl out, that every one ſhould 
make room for them ; they tell you frankly, 
they will knock down every impertinent fellow 
that ſhall be raſh enough to obſtruct them in 


+ It is remarkable, that this very circumſtance appears to be 
ridiculed by our author himſelf, in the beginning of the ſecond 
act of Amphitryon, where Mercury comes in running, and ſays, 
Stand by, make room, all clear the way before me, 

Nor any be ſo bold to ſtop my ſpeed. — 

Why may not I, who am a deity, 

Have the ſame licenſe as a ſlave in comedies, 
With threats to bid the people clear the way? Sc. 


their 
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( xvi ) | 
their paſſage; . yet theſe very weſſengers 
that quake for fear leſt they ſhould not arrive 
in time, give themſelves leiſure to review all 
that come in their way . . . 


Another defect I paſs over, which is, 5 con- 
founding the repreſentation with the action. The 
actor ſometimes ſpeaks in his own perſon and 
in character at the ſame time : in the middle 
of the ſpeech he tells you, that he is not what 
he appears to be; joining his own perſonal qua- 
lifications with his part, and with the character 
he is perſonating.” . . . 


Thus far M. Gueudeville, who, however, 
concludes with ſaying, that “ all the ſhades of 


Plau rus do not cloud over the brightneſs of 
his ſunſhine: all his irregularities caſt no veil 75 


on his original beauties.” 


To the above it may be proper to add, for 
the information of the Eng//h reader, another 
circumſtance, which may ſeem ſtrange to him, 
onaccountof the difference,between the ancient 
and modern ſtages.--- Some (ſays Echard 
in his preface to TERENCE, as quoted by Mr. 


$ This is remarkable in the Prologue, and ſeveral ſeenes of 
Hmphitryon. 


Colman) 
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( xvil ) 

Colman, object, that in the beginning of many 
ſcenes two actors enter the ſtage, and talk to 
themſelves a confiderable time, before they ſee 
or know one another; which, ſay they, is nei 
ther probable nor natural. They, that object 
this, do not conſider the difference between our 
ſmall ſcanty ſtage, and the large magnificent 


. Roman theatres : their ſtage was ſixty yards 


wide in front ; their ſcenes fo many ſtreets 
meeting together, with by-lanes, rows and al- 
lies; ſo that two actors coming down two diſ- 
tinct ſtreets or lanes, could not be ſeen by each 
other, though the ſpectators might ſee both; 
and ſometimes, if they did ſee each other, they 
could not well diſtinguiſh faces at ſixty yards 
diſtance. Beſides, on ſeveral accounts, it might 
well be ſuppoſed, when an actor enters on the 
ſtage, out of ſome houſe, he might take a turn 


or two under the porticoes, uſual at that time, 


about his door, and not obſerve another act or 
on the other ſide of the ſtage.” ---Theſe obſerva- 
tions, relative to TERENCE, are no leſs neceſſary 
to be remembered with reſpect to our author; 
and I cannot too much caution the modern rea- 
der, conſtantly to bear in mind the extent and 
ſcenical decoration of the antient ſtage. Vith= 
out this it will be impoſſi ble to reconcile many 
particulars, that conſtantly occur, to nay kind 


of probability. þ Maving 
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Having already declared, that I profeſs to 
give nothing more than a direct 7ranflation of 
my author, I ſhall only add, that the Engliſb 
reader will not, I hope, be diſpleaſed at my ad- 
hering ſo ſtrictly to the ſenſe of the original 
with reſpect to thoſe cuſtoms, manners, cere- 
monies, Sc. which differ from the modern. & In 
other reſpects, univerſal nature is and has been 
ſo much the ſame in all ages and countries, that 


the characters, diſpoſitions, and paſſions of men, 


as ſet forth by our author, will be found very 
nearly to reſemble thoſe of the preſent times. 


$ What Mr Cinan ſays with regard to his tranſlation of 
TkxENOE's Comedies, is no lefs applicable to a tranſlation of 
the Comedies of our author.— The Engl reader is deſired 
to obſerve, that the manners, prevailing i in them all, are wholly 
** Grecian. The ſcene is laid in or near Athens, the actors were 
«« dreſſed in Grecian habits, ſuitable to their reſpective characters: 
and the cuſtoms, coins, c. occaſionally mentioned, ſuch as 
„ were uſed in Greece. TtrExCE, who imitated, rather than 
* tranſlated Merander, choſe however to preſerve the ſcenery and 
manners of his original. The gdire# tranſlator of TeRENCE, 
therefore, has certainly no right to modernize his Comedies, 
and inſtead of Grecian manners to ſubſtitute the French, Engliſn, 
* or Italian. Yet this has been the method purſued by moſt 
£* profeſſed tranſlators, though neceſſarily productive of two 
great inconveniences ; for firſt, it deprives the modern reader 
6 of the pleaſure of directly comparing the manners and cuſ- 
&* toms of another age and country with thoſe of his own ; and 
© and ſecondly, the ground of the play, the fable, characters, 
4 ſentiments, and language, ſtill retaining the ancient caſt, the 
4* reſult of this modernizing ſpirit is a fantaſtical medley, which 


44 repreſents the manners and enſtoms of no age or country at all.” 


— It may, however, be obſerved, that our author, who follows 


che Grecian models, very often confounds the Poke Hilloms' 
and manners with the Grecian, To 


[| 
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To the READ ER. 


T the time the late Mr TnoRNTON ad- 

A vertiſed, that he was preparing for the 
preſs a tranſlation of the Comedies of PL Au- 
TUs, I had myſelf tranſlated ſeveral Comedies 
of that author into proſe. Theſe were the 
Aulularia, Rudens, Ep idicus, Ciſtellaria, Moſtel- 
laria, Stichus, almoſt the whole of the 771 
nummus, with a ſmall part of the Menachmi. 
I had alſo made no inconſiderable progreſs in 
the Captiui, in the ſame kind of familiar blank 
verſe which Mr Col MAx had adopted in his 
deſervedly admired tranſlation of TERENCR, 
and Mr TyHorRNnToON intended in his of PLAu- 
Tus. This I communicated to him ; who, 
after J had compleated the tranſlation in the 
ſame manner, accepted of the Captivi with the 
notes, and printed it with his own tranſlations, 
and that of the Mercator by Mr CoLMaN, in 
the firſt edition of this work. Had he lived to 
; b 2 | have 
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Having already declared, that I profeſs to 
give nothing more than a direct 7ranflation of 


my author, Lythall only add, that the Enghfh 
reader will not, I hope, be diſpleaſed at my ad- 


hering ſo ſtrictly ta the ſenſe of the original 


with reſpect to thoſe cuſtoms, manners, cere- 
monies, Fc. which differ from the modern. & In 
other reſpects, univerſal nature is and has been 
ſo much the ſame in all ages and countries, that 
the characters, diſpoſitions, and paſſions of men, 
as ſet forth by our author, will be found very 
nearly to reſemble thoſe of the preſent times. 


$ What Mr C:lman ſays with regard to his tranflation of 
TxerEnCE's Comedies, is no leſs applicable to a tranſlation of 
the Comedies of our author.— The Engliſh reader is deſired 
to obſerve, that the manners, prevailing in them all, are wholly 
** Grecian. The ſcene is laid in or near Athens, the actors were 
«« dreſſed in Grecian habits, ſuitable to their reſpective characters; 
and the cuſtoms, coins, Ec.” eccafionally mentioned, ſuch as 
*« were uſed in Greece. TERENCE, who imitated, rather than 
„ tranſlated Merander, choſe however to preſerve the ſcenery and 


manners of his original. The dire# tranſlator of TERENCE, 


therefore, has certainly no right to modernize his Comedies, 


and inſtead of Grecian manners to ſubſtitute the French, Engliſb, 
«6 or Italian. Yet this has been the method purſued by moſt 
s« profeſſed tranſlators, though neceſſarily productive of twa 
« oreat inconveniences ; for firſt, it deprives the modern reader 
4 of the pleaſure of directly comparing the manners and cuſ- 


&* toms of another age and country with thoſe of his own ; and 


& and ſecondly, the ground of the play, the-fable, characters, 


4 ſentiments, and language, ſtill retaining the ancient caſt, the 


4 reſult of this modernizing ſpirit is a fantaſtical medley, which 


44 repreſents the manners and cnftoms of no age or country at all.” 


It may, however, be obſerved, that our author, who follows 


che Greciap models, very often confounds the Roman cuſtoms 


and manners with the Grecian, To 
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To the READER. 
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T the time the late Mr TwornToN ad- 
vertiſed, that he was preparing for the 
preſs à tranſlation of the Comedies of PLav- 


rus, T had myſelf tranſlated ſeveral Comedies 


of that author. into proſe. Theſe were the 
Aulularia, Rudens, Ep idicus, Ciftellaria, Moſtel- 
laria, Stichus, almoſt the whole of the Tr:- 
nummus, with a ſmall part of the Menæc bmi. 
J had alſo made no inconſiderable progreſs in 
the Captizz, in the ſame kind of familiar blank 
verſe which Mr Col MAx had adopted in his 
deſervedly admired tranſlation of Terence, 
and Mr TyorNTON intended in his of PLAavu- 
Tus. This I communicated to him; who, 
after I had compleated the tranſlation in the 
ſame manner, accepted of the Captivi with the 
notes, and printed it with his own tranſlations, 
and that of the Mercator by Mr CoL MAN, in 
the firſt edition of this work. Had he lived to 

b 2 I have 


; 
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have continued it, he intended to have inſerted 
in his next publication, my tranſlation of the 


Maſtellaria, which for that purpoſe was new 


written by me in the ſame kind of familiar 


blank verſe, and put into his hands not long 
before his death. 


This ſecond edition, in regard to the memo- 
ry of my deceaſed friend, J have undertaken 


to reviſe and correct, the Mercator by Mr 


Col MAN excepted. I have made no change 
in what Mr THORNTON had tranſlated, a very 
few words only excepted, the alteration of 


| Which had been ſubmitted to him and approved 


of. I have allo inſerted in their proper places, 
the corrections mentioned in his table of Er- 
rata. In my own tranſlation of the Captivi, 
ſome alterations have been made, I truſt for the 
better; and ſome addition to the former notes, 
as well as ſome new ones, more fully to ex- 
plain and illuſtrate the author, 


Among the papers of the deceaſed tranſlator, 


have been found the firſt two acts of the Me- 
nachmi, with the Prologue ; and the whole firſt 
act, with the firſt ſcene, and ſomewhat more of 


the ſecond act of the Epidicus. Theſe are put 
into my hands. And as the admirers of PLav- 
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tus, by the unhappy loſs of a gentleman, who 
had ſhewn himſelf in all reſpects equal to ſo dif- 
ficult an undertaking, have been deprived of a 
continuation of the work by ſo able a hand, they 
are defired to accept of it from one much infe- 
rior; which I therefore propoſe to give the Pub- 
lick, preſerving all that Mr. THoRNTON had 
left, and adding notes. 


This continuation ſhall be printed in the 
ſame ſize, with the ſame letter, and on the 


ſame paper, as the preſent edition. 


RICHARD WARNER. 
Woodford Row, Eſſex, | 
July 15 1769. 
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OF 


M ACCIUS PLAUTUS, 


TRANSLATED FROM 


PETRUSCRINITUS* 


Arcus Accivs PLauTvus was born in Sar/ina, 
a town in Umbria+. This he himſelf intimates 
in his Maſtellaria; and other ancient authors men- 


Petrus Crinitus.] Pietro Crinito, a Florentine, who lived about 
the year 1304. 

+ It now retains the ſame name; and lies in the territory of 
Romagna, part of the Pope's dominions, 

+ In his Moſtellaria.] Act III. Scene II. V. 83. 


Quid, Sarſi natis ecga eff, f Umbram non habes ? 
This cannot at preſent be well explained, but will be taken 
notice of, when that play comes in its turn to be tranſlated, It 
is a quibble on the word Unbra, fignifying ſhade, ora woman of 


Umbria the country above-mentioned, 
How any one ſhould conceive, that Plautus herein meant to in- 


ſinuate, from what is ſaid in character by one of the perſons of 
the drama, that he himſelf was born at the place mentioned, 
ſeems very ſtrange. It might with as much reaſon be ſuppoſed, 
that he meant to tell us he was an Ws, from the following 
line in his Braggard Captain. 

—Epheſi um natus, non in Apulis, new in Umbria, 

—Pm right Epbefian born and bred 


Not an Apulian, or an Umbrian, 
tion 


. An l — 


x1 The LITE of PLAUTUS. 
tion the ſame. It is certain, that he was living af 
Rome, and in great reputation as a dramatick poet; 


when the famous * Pub. Scipio Fulvins Nobilior, and 
M. Cato were in high eſteem; 


He was a man of excellent wit and humour; of 
which, among other inſtances, his Comedies, full of 
both, are an undoubted proof. A. Gellius, in his 
Notes Attice, has expatiated on his learning, and 
concerning his comedies in particular. Upon the 
authority of Varro we learn, that he ſpent. all his 
money in the ſervice of the theatre, and thereby re- 
duced himſelf to extreme poverty. On this account 
he was obliged to retire to his native town, and there, 
to get a livelihood, placed himſelf in the ſervice of a 
baker, working at thoſe mills, which were turned by 
the hand, and which Jerome therefore calls hand- 
mills + While he was at this laborious employment, 


* PFulvius Nobilior was Prætor in Spain, and afterwards Conſul. 
A. U. C. 561. and M. Cato was Cen/or, A, U. C. 549. 


I Of our author's engaging in this ſervile employment, we 
have among others, an authority from Minucius Felix; who in his 
elegant Dialogue in defence of Chriſtianity, called Ofawins, 
puts a ſneer into the mouth of Cecilivs his advocate for Paga- 


niſm, againſt his antagoniſt Ofawvius, relative to his taking up 
this ſervile mploʒ ment. 


— Zuid ad bat aucet Oftat: "us, hemo Plautinæ praſapiæ, ut Piſto- 
rum pre ip uus, ite peſtremus bi. Jophorum ? 
Cay. 14. 
„% What anſwer will O:Z2wizs.gtve to this man of the tribe of 
* PrLavuTvs, this firſt of bakers, but laſt of philoſophers.” 


it 
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e is ſaid he wrote ſome comedies; the names of two 
n ＋ Saturio and Addifus. 


N Varro, in his treatiſe on the comedies of PLAu- 
Tus, has informed us, (and as A. Gellius has men- 
tioned the ſame, it may not be improper to tranſcribe 
his words) that there were about an hundred and thir- 
ty comedies extant under his name. But the learned 
Lælius was of opinion, that twenty-five only were to be 
attributed to him, and that the reſt were not his, but 
the production of ſome old poets, as Marcus Accius, 
or Caius Plautius ; and the miſtake might be owing 
to their having been called Plautianæ Fabulæ, come- 
dies of Plautius, not Plautinæ Fabulæ, comedies of 
Plautus, | 


— 


But yet, as antient authors reckon up twenty come- 


dies of Plautus, it is neceſſary the reader ſhould be 
informed, that beſides the twenty (which the gram- 
marians have unanimouſly agreed to be wrote by 
him) A. Gellius mentions three more, the names of 
which are, Boethia, Nervularia, and Fretum. Varro 
and Sex. Pompeius ſpeaks of many others, the names 
of which were, Artamon, Frivolaria, Phago, Ceſtria, 
and Aftrabas, all which they give to our author. A. 


Gellius and Nonius ſpeak doubtfully in regard to 


Aſtrabas. 


* Saturio and AddiQus.] Of theſe there are only a ſmall, frag: 
went or two ane 


In 
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In his comedies, he copied after the Greet author 
Demophilus and Philemon, as alſo Epicharmus of Sicily; 
as Horace informs us: and he was thought to have 
excelled ſo much in elegance and pleaſantry, that 
Epius [meaning Alius] Stolo made no ſcruple of af- 
firming, that © if the Myjes were to ſpeak in Latin, 
tc they would make uſe of the language of Pl Au- 
c Tus.” This we have from Quuntilian; on which 
account that excellent critick, A. Gellius, calls him the 
father and chief of every ſpecies of elegance in the 
Latin tongue: and + Volcatius Sedigitus, when he is 


* 4; Horace informs us.] Firſt Epiſtle of his ſecond Book; 
V. 58. 
Dicitur * — 
Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi. 


Plautus as rapid in his plots appears 
As Epicharmus, — Francis. 


+ This we have from Quintilian.] It is in his treatiſe de [js 
Nitutione Oratoria, Book X. Chapter IJ. In comedid maxim 
'* claudicamus : licet Varro dicat Muſas Alii Stoloxis fententi4 
* Plautino ſermone locuturas fuiſſe, fi Latinè loqui vellent.” 

In comedy we are greatly deficient, tho' Varro is of the ſame 
2 opinion with Alius Stilo, in ſaying, that if the Muſes were to 
" L in Latin, they would make uſe of the language of PL Au- 


* Us. 


t Volcatius Sedigitus.] He flouriſhed about the time of the 
Veſpafrans, and is commended by Pliny the elder, in his Natural 
Hiſtory, Book II. chap. 43. and 4. Gellizs, for his learning. 


The reader may not be diſpleaſed to ſee his account of it; I 
mall therefore tranſcribe and tranſlate is. 

SEDIGITUS ix libro guem ſcripſit de poetis, quid de tis ſentiat qui 
comoedias fecerunt, et quem ex omnibus præſtare ceteris putet; ac dein- 
ces quo quemgue in loco et honore ponat, hic verfibus ſuis demonſtrat. 


Multos 


LL S we 2 
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treating of the rank of the ſeveral comic writers, 


places our author next to Cæcilius, and gives him the 
preference over all the reſt. 


Multos ineertos certare hanc rem vidimus 

Palmam poctæ comico cui deferant. 
Eum meo judicio errorem difſolvam tibi : 
Ut contra figuis ſentiat nihil ſentiut. 

Cz=cilio palmam STATIO do comico. 
Pi a ur vs ſecundus facile exſuperat ceterds. 
Dein Nx ius gui frrwet pretio in tertio off, 

Si erit, guad guarto detur, dabitur LI cINIO. 

Poft inſegui Licinium, facio Ar IL Iuu. 

In ſexto ſeguitur hos loco TERENTIUsS. 

Tuxril ius /eptimum, TRABEA offavum obtinet, 
Nono loco t fucilè facio Lusciuu. 

Decimum addo, cauſa antiquitatis, ENNIUM. | 

A. GtLiiivs, Nottes Atticæ. L. 15. C. 24. 


In theſe verſes, Sedigitus, in a book of his concerning poets, 
declares his opinion of thoſe who had written Comedies ; whom, 
in his opinion, excelled all the reſt, and then in what rank, and 
in what point of Mie each of them might be placed. 
Many we've ſeen in doubt in this affair; 

« And, differing i in opinion where to hx, 
On whom to give the prize as comic poet, 

„ I'Il now, without reſerve communicate 

* Wherein, in my opinion, they're miſtaken ; 

„ 'T hat thoſe who think not with me, may be judged 

« To think nought to the parole. I then place 
The firſt in comedy Cæcilius Statins. 

« Plautus no queſtion claims the ſecond place, 

* Næviuss fervid genius ranks the third. 

If any claims the fou th, it is Licinius. 

% Licinius well is followed by 4:ti/ius. 

And the ſixth rank is occupied by Terence. 

Tus bilius claims the ſeventh, the eighth Trabea. 

In the ninth place, with eaſe I Lucius rank. 

And, as I reverence antiquity, 

To make a tenth, I add one more, old Ennius.” 


He 
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He had his name from his # broad or ſplay feet] 
for, as we are informed by Sextus Pompeius, he was 
at firſt called Marcus Plotus. Hence a ſort of buſkin, 
were called ſemiplotia. But of this we have given an 
account in its proper place. 


The time of his death + is ſaid to have been a few 
years after that of Quintus Ennius, in the 145th Oly- 
piad; and the loſs the publick ſuſtained by that event 
is recorded in the following 4 verſes, written by our 
poet upon himſelf. 


Poſtquam eft morte captus PLauTvs; 
Comadia luget, ſcena eſt deſerta, 

Deinde riſus, ludus jocuſque et numeri 
Innumeri ſimul omnes collacrymarunt, 


®* Broad or ſplay- feet,] From mMaro;, which fignifies broad. 

+ The time of his death.) According to Pareus, he died at Rome 
in the year of the world 3788, before Chri/t 182, in the third year 
of the 149th Olympiad. Pareus adds, that he died in the prime 
of his life, having ſcarce attained the 4oth year of his age, 

t Verſes. ] It may ſeem ſtrange, that Plautus ſhould have com- 
oſed an Epitaph on Himſelf: we have it, however, on the au- 
thority of A. Gellius, who expreſsly cites Varro for it. | 

Dr. Crufius has tranſlated, or rather imitated this, as follows: 

Wit, Laugliter, Jeſts, and all the train that uſe 

T' adorn the ſcene, and grace the Comic Muſe, 
Forſook the Stage, at P/autus* death to mourn, 
And harmony andone ſat weeping o'er his Urn, 


&. 


As mention is often made in our Author's Comedies of tha 
following Coins, it was though: proper to prefix here 


Cook x' Table of Sums in Attic Money, with their 


Proportion to Engliſh Monty, 
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Terence mentions the Half Mina 
was a ſingle coin, in proportion to OI 
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in his Adelphi, which 
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The Obolus was braſs, the reſt were ſilver. 
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AMPHITRNY ON. 


4 


Vol. I. | 


PERSONS of the DRAMA, 


JUPITER, diſguiſed like AnrniTRYON. 
MERCURY, diſzuiſed like Sos1a. 
AMPHITRYON, General of the TatBans, 


BLEPHARO, Pilot of a foip. 
SOSI A, Servant to AMPHITRYON. 
ALCMEN A, Wife to AMPpniTRYON, 
B RO MIA, ber Attendant. 
THESSALA, the ſame. 


SCENE CH EITES 


Before AMPHITRYON's Houſe. 


S. 
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MERCURY, diſeuijed lite SO SIA. 


S ye would have me in your merchandiſinge, 
Buyings and ſellings, proſper you with gain, 

And forward you in all your undertakings; 

As ye would have me turn to your advantage 

All your concerns in buſineſs, and accounts, 5 

At home here, and abroad; as ye would wiſh, 

That I ſhould crown your ventures now on foot, 

Or which ſhall be hereafter, with encreaſe 


Prologue.) This prologue is ſo very different from that whith 
led Hamlet to aſk, ** Is this a prologue, or the poſy of a ring * 
that I fear it will appear to the reader as dull and tedious as a 
tale told by an idiot.” In the very firſt introductory lines there 
is a repetion of the ſame ſentiment over and over again (a- fault 
indeed too common in our author) beſid es a moſt glaring incon- 
ſiſtency in Mercury's declaring v. 13.) that the audicnce knew 
his attributes as a god, though he is diſguiſed as a flave, and 
thinks himſelf under the neceſſity afterwards (v. 20.) to tell bis 
name. There follows a ſtrange jumble concerning the characters 
of Mercury and Jupiter as deities,and as actors in their own proper 
perſons, Such.a confuſion of reality and fiction is, however, 
not uncommon in our author, who frequently makes h s charac. 
ters, in the very middle of the play, addreſs the audience, as hg 
does repeatedly in this very play. 

Moliere, in his Amphitryon borrowed from this play, has made 
a pretty uſe of a dialogue in Lacian, which gave him the hint 
of a very ſuitable prologue. He introduces Mercury in a cloud, 
calling to Night as ſhe is paſſing in her carriage; and a dialogue 
enſues betwixt them, in which the god acquaints her with the 
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Of fair, and ample, and continual gain; 

As ye would have me be the meſſenger 10 
Of good to you and yours, and tidings bring 

Such as ſhall moſt advance your common intereſt; 
(For well ye know, that by the other gods 

Tis giv'n me to preſide o'er news and trade) 

As ye would have my favour in theſe points, 15 
Still to ſupply you with perpetual gain ; 

So ſhall ye ſilently attend this play, 


order of Jupiter, that ſhe ſhould ſtop her career, while he is en- 
joying Alcm-na. Dryden has in ſome meaſure followed Moliere, 
but with leſs elegance ; for he has made this the buſineſs of moſt 
part of his firſt act, inſtead of entering at once upon the ſub- 
ject by introducing So as in the Latin and French, which in the 
Engliſh is poſtponed to the opening of the ſecond act. Beſides, 
he brings in not only Mercury and Night, but Phebus alſo, and 
Jupiter, for no other purpoſe, as it ſhould ſeem, but that of 
eking out. 

I cannot forbear mentioning a ſorry witticiſm, as it appears 
to me, at the end of Moliere's prologue, where Mercury at part» 
ing ſays, Pon-jour, la Nuit, which Dryden nearly copies, Good 
night, Night.” 

Echard, who has tranſlated this play, gives an odd reaſon why 
the prologue is ſpoken by Mercury. It is “ becauſe (ſays he) 
it would not have been ſo probable for another perſon to have 


„been abroad at that time of night; as if probability was at 
all conſulted. . 


V. 9. ] Epignomus, (as is obſerved by the commentators) in the 
Stichus of our author, Act III. Scene I. returns thanks to Mercury 
on this very account. 


Mercurio, qui me in mercimoniis 
Tuvit, lucriſque gradruplificavit rem meam. 
To Mercury | 


Who aided me in traffick, and encreas'd 
My ſtock four-fold. 
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So ſhall ye all be fair and upright judges. 

By whoſe command, and wherefore I am come, 
I'll now relate, and likewiſe tell my name. 20 
I come by Jove's command: my name is Mercury. 
My fire has ſent me to implore your favour, 
Though by his pow'r he knew he could perforce 
Conſtrain you ſo to act as he ſhould order; 

For he is not to learn how much ye fear 25 
And reverence this high Jove, as is your duty : 
Yet has he order'd me with mild petition 

To uſe entreaty, and in gentle terms ; 

For that ſame Jove, by whoſe command I come, 

Has not leſs dread of harm than any of you : 30 
Nor is it marvellous that he ſhould fear, 

Born of an human ſire, an human mother : 


V. 9.] Mercury here drops his godſhip, and talks of the actor, 
who was to play the character of Fupiter, and of himſelf as mere 
mortals, who were afraid of meeting with an ill reception from 
the audience, and being conſequently puniſhed. [See the next 
note.] Madam Dacier calls this a pleaſant paſſage ; but the mere 
modern reader, I am afraid, will ſcarcely be induced to look 
upon it in any other light than as an abſurdity. 

V. 30. Harm.] Malum. The Latin word, as commentators 
agree, implies the puniſhment, which was inflicted upon actors, 
(as they were ſlaves) who did not perform their parts to ſatis- 
faction. Malum is often uſed by our author as meaning corporal 
puniſhment, 


If I might be pardoned, I ſhould be led, ſrom conſidering the 
ſervile condition of the actors of former times, to conjecture how 
Terence, who was originally a ſlave, came afterwards to be a 
writer of comedies, and ſuch excellent ones too. He was per- 
haps employed about the ſtage, and even an actor on it: as we 
owe our own Shakeſpeare to his having been in a like ſituation. 
But I throw this out merely as a conjecture. 

And 
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And I too, even I, who am Jove's ſon, 
Have of my father caught the dread of harm : 
Therefore in peace I come, and bring you peace. 35 
I would entreat of you what's juſt and eaſy : 
For I am come a ſupplicant from one 
That's juſt himſelf, ſent juſtly to the juſt : 
For to require what's unjuſt from the juſt, 
Is unbecoming ; and to aſk what's juſt 40 
From the unjuſt | is folly, ſince they neither 
Know what 1s right, nor pay obſervance to it. 

Now lend attention to my words. Our will 
Should be your will : we both have well deſerv'd, 
I and my fire, of you and your republic. 45. 
And wherefore ſhould I mention that I've ſeen 
In tragedies how other deities, 
Neptune to wit, Virtue, and Victory, 
Mars and Bellona, have with boaſts recounted 
The good that they have done you? all which benefits 30 
My father wrought, the ruler of the gods: 
But it was never yet a cuſtom with him 


V. 35.] It muſt be confeſſed, that Plautus too often trifles in 
playing with words, as he does notoriouſly in this paſſage. 

V. 37. A ſupplicant.) The Latin word is Orator. Cooke, who 
has tranſlated this play, inſiſts that Orator here means Ambaſſador, 
as in the prologue to the Srep-Mother, and alſo the Self-Tormentor, 
of Terence, where Mr. Colman differs from him, and rightly tran- 
ſlates it in both places Pleader; for which ſee his reaſons. In 

this place neither one nor the other is Proper, as is plain from 


the preceding line. 
Juſtam rem et facilem eſſe oratam a vobis volo, 


and ſeveral others, where orare and oro are mentioned. 
V. 43.] Mercury here reſumes his character of a deity. 
| | To 


35 


40 
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To twit the good with any good he did: 

He thinks yonr gratitude repays his kindneſs, 

And that ye well deferve the good he dogs you. 553 
Now what I'm come to aſk-I'll firſt premiſe, 

Then tell the argument of this our tragedy. 

Why are your brows contracted ? Is't becauſe 

A tragedy I call'd it? I'm a god. 

And I will change it, if it be your pleaſure ; 60 

I will convert it from a tragedy 

To comedy, the verſes ſtill the ſame. 

Would ye it ſo, or not? But I'm a fool! 

As though I did not know, who am a god, 

What ye would have. Your minds I underſtand, 63 

Reſpecting this affair. —It ſhall be ſo; 

Our play ſhall have a proper mixture in it, 

So ſhall it be a Tragi-comedy. 


V. 68.] This is the only mention made (as I believe) in any 
ancient author, of that mixed kind of play, which 1s here called 
Tragi-comedy, or rather Tragico- comedy; and the reaſon given 
for that appellation is, that the higheſt cha acters, even of gods, 
as well as the loweſt, were introduced in it: (perhaps, indeed, 
this is the only play of the kind, that was ever produced.) But 
without this reaſon, the diſtreſſes of Amphitryon and Alcmena, 
with the comical humours of Sofa and Mercury, might give it a 
fair title to this appellation, even according to the modern ac- 
ceptation of the term ; as it is not neceſſary that a tragedy ſhould 
end unhappily, or that any of the characters ſhould come to an 
untimely end. 

Dryden, in his Amphitryon, has thought proper to diſtinguiſh the 
ſerious from the comic parts, by giving the firſt in verſe, and the 
Other in proſe ; which, I fear, in the latter part, has too often led 
him into ſuch low and farcical ſtuff, as neither his Lau nor his 
French original betrayed him into, | 
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For, as I think, it is not right in me 
To make it wholly comedy, where kings 75 
And gods are introduc'd. What then remains? 
Why, ſince there is a ſlave in't plays a part, 
I'Il make it, as I ſaid, a Tragi-comedy. 
Now Jove has order'd me to beg of you, 
That the inſpectors, each of them, may go 75 
Among the audience into all the ſeats 
Throughout the theatre ; and if they find 
Any ſuborn'd and planted partially 
To clap an actor, let them take their gowns 
Upon the ſpot as lawful perquiſites. 80 
Further, if any ſhould the palm ſolicit 
For a performer, or whatever artiſt, 
Or by themſelves, by writing, or by meffage ; 
Or if the AÆAadiles ſhould the prize decree, 
In violation of their oath, unjuſtly ; 85 
Zove has commanded, that the ſelf-ſame law 
Be put in force againſt them, as if any one 
Should ſeek by indirection to obtain 


An office 1n the ſtate, or for himſelf, 


Or for another. You, he ſaid, were conquerors 90 


V. 75. Inſpefors.) Conguifitores. Theſe were perſons appointed 
to go about the theatres, to diſcover whether there were any hired 
to applaud this or that actor. The reaſon for employing ſuch 
officers was, becauſe he who performed his part beſt had a re- 
ward paid him by the #4iles, who were upon oath to give the 


reward without partiality. Cooke. 


This note will explain ſeveral paſſages that follow. 


V. 82. Artiſt.] Artifict, that is, Scenico, meaning any one em- 


ployed in the repreſentation, whether actor, ſinger, dancer, or 
maſician, 


Through 
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Through worth, not by ambition, or by perfidy. 
Why ſhould the law leſs hold againſt the player, 
Than the chief perſons in the common- wealth? 
From merit, not by favour, we ſhould ſeek 
To gain the prize. He who acquits him well 95 
Will find enough to favour him, if they 
Are honeſt, to whoſe hands th' affair is truſted. 

This likewiſe has my father giv'n in charge, 

That there ſhould be inſpectors o'er the players ; 

So that if any of them ſhould ſuborn 100 
A party to applaud them, or prevent 

By unfair practices another's pleaſing, 

Their dreſſes may be ſtript from off their backs, 
And ſkin too in the bargain. Wonder not, 

That Fove concerns kin: now about the Actors : 105 
Himſelf will play a part in this our comedy. 

Why ſhould ye be amaz'd, as though it were 

A thing unheard of until now, that Jove 

Should turn a ſtage- player? Upon this ſtage, 

Tis but a year ſince, —when the actors calld 110 


V. 103. ] Ornamenta et corium conciderent. Meaning the pu- 
niſhment of flogging to be inflicted on them: tho' ſome interpret 
corium to ſignify coriacea perſona, the maſk made of leather. 

The whole preceding paſſage is curious, as it informs us of 
the extraordinary precautions taken by the Romans to prevent 
undue influence, or unfair practices, in obtaining or beſtowing 
the rewards aſſigned to theatrical performers ; though it will 
not be eaſily conceived by the modern reader, how theſe precau- 
cautions could anſwer the end propoſed : neither have we any in- 
formation, that I know of, by what rules, or in what manner the 
decifion was made. It is certain, that in modern theatres ſuch 
regulations would be to no purpoſe. 


On 
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On Jupiter, he came, and lent them aid, 

He ſurely may appear in tragedy : 

I fay then, in this play will Jove himſelf 

Perform a part, and I together with hifn. 
Now lend attention, whilſt that I uafold 115 

The argument of this our Comedy. 

This city here is Thebes, and 1n that houſe 

Ampbitryon dwells, an Argive by his birth, 

Sprung from an Argive father, and with whom 

Alcmena married, daughter of Electryon. 120 

This ſame Amphitryon now commands in chief 

The Theban forces; for there is a war 

Betwixt the Thebans and the Teleboans. 

Ere his departure hence to join the troops, 

His wife was pregnant by him. Verily 125 

Ye know my father, how he is inclin'd, 

How freely he indulges in love-matters, 

With what exceſs he doats, where once he loves. 

He for Alcmena entertain'd a paſſion 

Unknown unto the huſband, and poſſeſs'd her, 130 


V. 109.] This is palpably an alluſion to ſome play or other, 
that was well known to the audience; but whether it was de- 
ſigned as a ridicule or not, cannot poſſibly be gathered from the 
context. It is not at all within my deſign to intermeddle with 
jarring commentators : I ſhall therefore only juſt mention, that 
ſome of theſe have found out, that the original reading in the 
Latin was Nannio, Ofc. inſtead of Anno, Efc. and they make this 
paſſage allude to a play called by the name of Nannium, a famous 
courteſan of antiquity. May we not as well ſuppoſe, that a real 
tragedy is here hinted at, in which, according to Horace s rule, 

Nec Deus inter/it, niſi dignus vindice nodus 
[nciderit. 


Jupiter was repreſented coming 3 to ſettle a knotty polnt, 


Whence 


as he does at the concluſion of this very play, 


15 
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Whence ſhe grew pregn ant from his ſtol'n embrace. 
That ye may rightly read her ſituation, 
Know ſhe is pregnant with a double iſſue, 
Both by her huſband and by higheſt Jove. 
My father is now with her in this houſe, 133 
And for that reaſon is this night prolong'd, 
Whilſt with his love he takes his pleaſure: yet 
In form he ſeems as though he were Amphitryon. 
Be not aſtoni{h'd then at this my habit, 
That I come forth thus in a ſervile garb. 140 
I ſhall preſent you with an ancient tale, 
[Set forth in Greek, now in the Latin tongue] 


V. 136.] © It appears, (ſays Madam Dacier) from this verſe, 
that this piece was played at night; as alſo a little further 
* on, from the 178th verſe, where mention is made of So/a's 
„ lanthorn.“ 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than this remark, as if the 


Juppe/ed time of the drama had any thing to do with the real time 


of its repreſentation. This is ſomewhat of a piece with her ob- 
ſervation on the beginning of the third act of the Self-Tormentor of 
Terence, which is opened by Chremes ſaying, —Luce/cit hoc jam, 
—'Tis now juſt day-break. Our female critic, in order to preſerve 
the unity of time, ſuppoſes the audience to have gone out to ſup- 
per at the end of the ſecond aR, and to have returned at four the 
next morning, to hear the reſt of the play. See her whole note 
refuted and ridiculed by Mr. Colman. 


V. 141.] This line is incloſed in crotches, becauſe it is not 
immediately expreſſed in the original ; though I cannot but agree 
with Cooke, in thinking it implied. He“ doubts not but that 
„ Plautus tranſlated,” —he ſhould have ſaid, at eaſt borrowed 
the general idea, and perhaps a conſiderable part of the plot, 
characters, &c. of his Amphitryon from a Greek Play :” and 
he adds, that our Author © means [by antiquam rem novam ad 
** vos proferam} that he brings an old GAEEK Play in a new 
* dreſs to the LaTins.” | 

The 
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Made new; and therefore do I come apparell'd 

In a new faſhion. Jupiter my father 

Is now within, chang'd to Amphitryon's form; 145 
And all the ſlaves, that ſee him, think he is 

The ſame, ſo readily he ſhifts his ſhape, 

Whene'er his godſhip pleaſes. And I too 

Have taken on myſelf a ſervant's form, 

The form of Sofa, he who went from hence 150 
Together with Amphitryon to the army; 


The reſt of the Commentators, if I am not miſtaken, have all 
of them underſtood this paſſage as meaning nothing more than 
ſimply making a new play upon an old ſtory : but it is very well 
known that the Latin comic writers borrowed largely from the 
Greek ones ; and Terence's obligations to them are acknowledged 
11 every one of the Prologues to his pieces, as well as our author's 
in ſeveral of his. Beſides, it is worth our notice, that the word 
Nova (meaning Fabula) is with its declenfions frequently and in- 
diſcriminately uſed in the Prologues to Terence's plays, particu- 
larly in the firſt and ſecond to the Szep-Mother above half a dozen 
times; and in that to the Phormio, where the play is profeſſedly 
declared to have been taken from the Gree4, it is ſaid, 


Ad porto Novan : 
Epidicazomenon quam vocant Comædiam 
Græci: Latini Phormionem nominant ; 
Duia primas partes qui aget, is erit Phormio. 


To-day I bring a new play, which the Greeks 
Call Epidicazomenon ; the Latins, 
From the chief character, name Phormio. CoLMuAx. 


So alſo in the Prologue to the Brothers. 
Synapotheſcontes Diphili commædia eft ; 
Eam Commorientes Plautus fecit Fabulam. 
In Græcã adoleſcens eſt, qui lenoni arripit 
Meretricem in prima fabuld eum Plautus locum 
Reliquit integrum : eum hic locum ſumpſit fibi 
In Adelphos ; verbum de werbo expreſſumextulit. 
Eam nos atturi ſumus Novan, 
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That in this guiſe my father I might ſerve 


In his amour, and no one of the family 


Aſk who J am, when they ſhall ſee me here 
Frequentabout the houſe; but as they'll think me 155 
Their fellow-ſervant, none will queſtion me 

Or whol am, or wherefore I came hither. 

My father is indulging now within 

His heart's deſire, and her, whom moſt he loves, 
Claſps in his fond embrace ; recounts to her 160 


The Synapothe/contes is a piece 
By Diphilus, a comedy which Plantus, 
Having tranſlated, call'd Commorientes. 
In the beginnicg of the Grecian play 
There is a youth, who rends a girl perforce 
From a procurer : and this incident, 
Untouch'd by Plautus, render'd word for word, 
Has our Bard interwoven with his Brothers, 
The x EW. piece which we repreſent to-day. 
COLMAN. 
Again, in the Prologue to the Se Tormentor. 
Ex integra Gracd integram Comediam 
Hodie ſum acturus Heautontimoreumenon, 
Duplex quæ ex argumento facta eſt ſimplici, 
Novam #fe oftendi, et que (Het. 


To-day a whole play, wholly from the Greek, 

We mean to repreſent, the Self Tormentor 3 

Wrought from a ſingle to a double plot. 

Now therefore, that our comedy is x EW, 

And what it 1s, I've ſhewn. CoLMan. 


F 


I have been the more large in my quotations, in order to 
ſhew, that Nowam in this laſt paſſage implies nothing more than 
it does in other places ; and it was want of attention to the com- 
mon uſe of this word, that led Madam Dacier and M. Did#ot, 
(as quoted and tranſlated in Mr. Colmar's notes) to refine upon it. 
Madam Dacier ſays, By Duplex ex argumento facta eft fimplici, 
** Terence meant to ſay, that he had doubled the characters. Four 
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What was tranſacted in the army; ſhe, 

Mean while, miſtakes th* adulterer for her huſband. 
He tells her how he put the enemies troops 

To flight, and that they gave him many gifts. 

Theſe gifts, beſtow'd upon Amphitryon, we 105 


Have ſtolen ; for my father can with eaſe 


Do what he will.-Now on this very day 

Ampbitryon will arrive here from the army, 

Together with his ſlave, whoſe form I bear. 

That ye may then diſtinguifh us more readily. 170 
I on my hat theſe little wings ſhall wear, 


0 ſtead of one old man, one gallant, one miſtreſt, as in Menander, 
* he had tb old men, c, he therefore adds, very properly, 
*© Novan M e offendi, That our Comedy is x EW, Which certain- 


ly could not have been implied, had the characters been the 


cc 


„that having doubled the ſubje& of the Self-Tormentor, his 
piece is NEW.” —But it is plain the author had nuch mean- 
ing. It was no otherwiſe xew than the Phormio, of any other 
from the Greek, in the Prologues to which no TEL is 
hinted at; and in the Prologue ta this very Play, the ſame ex. 
preſſion is uſed in a general ſenſe, without any particular impli- 
cation. 
Nam nunc XOV As gui ſcribunt, nibil parcunt ſeui. 
For they, who now produce new Comedies, 
Spare not my age. CoLMAN, 
So likewiſe in the Prologue to the Cafina of our Author; 
Nam nunc NOV A& que prodeunt Comædiæ, c. 
For the Ew Comedies that now come out, &c. 

V. 170.] As the ancient Actors wore maſks, it was a very 
eaſy matter to contrive, that two people ſhould bear an exact 
reſemblance to each other; an advantage that is wanting on the 
modern ſtage, whenever theſe kind of deceptions are introduced 
on it. Yet ſurely, if there was a neceſſity to diftimguiſh one 
from the other by certain external marks, as in this play, the 
advantage cannot be thought ſo very great. In the Prologue ta 

4 the 


ſame in the Greek poet.” Diderot ſays, ** Terence pretends, - 
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| A My father, he will bear a golden tuft 
: 4 Which mark the right Amphitryon will not have: 
7 And no one of the family will be able 
; 2 To ſee theſe marks; ye only ſhall diſcern them. 175 
5 f But Sa yonder comes, Amphitryon's ſlave: 
2 He's from the port, and bears him hitherward, 
A lanthorn in his hand : he makes for home, 
But I ſhall drive him thence.---So---here he is ; 
A And he will ſoon be knocking at the door, 189 
8 50 It will be worth your while to mark how Jove 
3 And Mercury will play the parts of actors. 
[Mercury places himſelf before Amphitryon's door. 


r, 
& the Menæchmi of our Author, (in which there are two twin-bro- 
h thers, who reſemble each other, like the two Seſas, or the two 

Amphitryon's) no direction is given whereby to diſtinguiſi them; 


which is certainly more agreeable to propriety. 

V. 182.] Can it be believed, that this P:ologue, long and 
tedious as it certainly muſt appear to a modern, will yet be con- 
tin ued, as it were, in the courſe of the Play, as in Act I. Scene 
II. and that even Jupiter will alſo addreſs the audience in much 
the ſame manner, in A& III. Scene I, 


» * Beſides : 
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* Beſides the Amphitryon of Moliere, there is an imitation of 
this play among the comedies of Rotrou. I have likewiſe ſeen 
an old tranſlation of it in [zalian. Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
gives a very droll account of a German play under the ſame title, 
which I ſhall tranſcribe for the entertainment of my reader. In 
letter VIII. dated Vienna, fepr. 14. O. 8. After ſpeaking of the 
operas at Vienna, her ladyſhip proceeds. — 

Their comedies are in as high a degree ridiculous. They 
have but one play-houſe, where I had the curioſity to go to a 
German comedy, and was glad it happened to be the ſtory of Am- 
phitryon. As that ſubject has been already handled by a Latin, 
French, and Engliſh poet, I was curious to fee what an Auſtrian 
author could make of it. I underſtand enough of that language 
to comprehend the greateſt part of it ; and, beſides, I took with 
me a lady, that had the goodneſs to explain to me every word. 
J thought the houſe very low and dark; but I confeſs the co- 
medy admirably recompenſed that defect. I never laughed ſo 
much in my life. It begun with Jupiter's falling in love out of 
a peep-hole in the clouds, and ended with the birth of Hercules. 
But what was moſt pleaſant was, the uſe Jupiter made of his me- 
tamorphoſis ; for you no ſooner ſaw him under the figure of An- 
phitryon, but, inſtead of flying to Alcmena with the raptures Mr. 
Dryden puts in his mouth, he ſends for Amphitryon's taylor, and 
cheats him of a laced coat, and his banker of a bag of money, 
a Jeu of a diamond ring, and beſpeaks a great ſupper in his 
name; and the greateſt part of the comedy turns upon poor 
Amphitryon's being tormented by theſe people for their debts. 
Mercury uſes Sofia in the ſame manner. But I could not eafily 
pardon the liberty the poet has taken of larding his play with 
not only indecent expreſſions, but ſuch groſs words as I don't 
think our mob would ſuffer from a mountebank, Beſides, the 
two Sofras very fairly let down their breeches in direct view of 
the boxes, which were full of people of the firſt rank, that ſeemed 
very well pleaſed with their entertainment, and aſſured me this 
was a celebrated piece.” 
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SOS IA advances with a Lanthorn. 


S there a bolder fellow ?—Is there any one 

More ſtout of heart than I am? — l, who know 
The humours of our wild young ſparks, yet dare 
Walk by myfelf at this late hour of night. 
What ſhall I do now, if the watch ſhould ſeize 8 


V. 5. The watch.) Trefviri, Notwithſtanding the ſcene is 
laid in Greece, and the characters are Grecian, yet Plautus con- 
ſtantly alludes to the Roman cuſtoms, as Scſa is made to do in this 
place, and a few lines lower, where he talks of homines oo walidi, 
e eight ſturdy fellows,” which are underſtood by the commen- 
tators, to mean the eigh: Lifors that waited on the Triumwiri, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to apprehend delinquents; bring them before 
the magiſtrate, and execute the ſentence paſſed upon them. 
Madam Dacier informs us, that the Triumviri, who took care of 
the ſtreets, &c. at night, were called Nocturni, which anſwers to 
our Watch ; but ſhe denies, that by eight ſturdy fellows” are 
meant the Lictors above-mentioned, and in ſupport of her opinion 
quotes a paſſage from the 4/inaria of our author, Act III. Scene 
II. which to me ſeems to prove the direct contrary. 

Ubi ſæpe cauſam dixeris pendens adversus octo 
Auſtutos audaces wiros, valentes virgatores. 
As how your cauſe you ve often pleaded, 
Hung by the heels, againſt eight harden'd fellows, 
Of ſtripes more ſturdy layers-on. 
Vor. I. C . And 


„ M SD OR ER. 
And thruſt me into priſon? Why, to-morrow 

I ſhall be ſerv'd up from that dainty larder, 

And well dreſt with a whipping :—not a word 
Allow'd me in my own defence ;—no maſter 
To take my part; and ev'ry ſoul will think, 
I've my deſerts :—So ſhall eight ſturdv fellows 
Bethump me like an anvil.—In this ſort 

They'll greet me on my coming, thus receive 
And entertain me at the public charge 
Theſe honours has my maſter forc'd upon me, 15 
Who ſent me from the port ſo late at night 

Againſt my inclination. Could he not 

Have waited till *twas day- light to diſpatch me? 
This is the hardſhip of a great man's ſervice, 
Wherefore his ſervant leads a plaguy life on't: 20 


V. 7. ] In the original „E cella promptuariã depromar ad flagrum. 
Cella promptuaria, according to Taubman, is the place where pro- 
viſions or kitchen- utenſils were [kept at hand for family uſe. 
Sofia means, that as meat is brought from the pantry to the 
kitchen, ſo ſhall he be brought from the jail to the whipping- 
poſt. I have endeavoured to preſerve the alluſion in the beſt 
manner I could think of, by uſing the equivocal word dre. 


V. 19.] Theſe reſlections, which naturally ariſe in Sofa at this 
juncture, are at once juft and elegant. Yet how coarſely has 
Dryden expreſſed himſelf in imitation of them !—** Well! the 
<< greateſt plague of a ſerving man is to be hired to ſome great 
* lord. They care not what drudgery they put upon us, while 
* they lie lolling at their eaſe a-bed, and ſtretch their lazy 
limbs, in expectation of the wh-re we are fetching them.” 
Echard in his tranſlation of this paſſage, as Coole has obſerved, 
is ſtill more groſs and vulgar. Indeed, throughout his whole 
tranſlation, with a view of rendering our author comical, he has 
made him black-guard, Moliere has amplificated this paſſage, but 
it is with decency, | 

By 


10 


15 


renn 19 


By day, by night, there's work enough and more, 
That will not let him reſt. The maſter, he 

Being free himſelf from labour, thinks his ſlave 

Can drudge and drudge {till on, whate'er befalls him; 
Nay, thinks it juſt, and never counts the toil, 26 
Or once conſiders, whether his commands 

Are right or wrong. Wherefore in ſervitude 


, We ſuffer much oppreſſion : yet the burthen 


Muſt be endur'd with pain. 
Merc. On this account 

I have more reaſon ſurely to complain 30 
Of ſervitude,—1, who before was free, 
Though now my father has me for his ſlave : 
This fellow, who was born a ſlave, complains ! 
But hold -I only am a ſlave in name. 

Sos. Stay,—now I think on't, I ſhould thank the 

gods | 35 

For my arrival. Would they recompenſe me 
As I deſerve, they ſhould commiſſion ſome one 
To welcome me with douſes on the chaps : 
For all their goodneſs has been thrown away 


On an ungrateful raſcal. 
Mc. His deſerts 40 


He knows then, which ſuch fellows ſeldom do. 
Sos. Well, — To come home in a whole ſkin !— 
*twas what 
I never thought, or any of our people. 


V. 34. 4 ſlave in name.] Sam werd werna verbo. The common 
editions have werbero here, which is nonſenſe; yet ſome of the 
commentators have ſtupidly endeavoured to explain it. I find 
verbo in the firſt edition, which gives it [the paſſage] a good mean- 


ing, Coole. 
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The foes ſubdued, our troops are marching homeward, 
The war extinguiſh'd and the enemy lain, 


That wrought ſuch bitter troubles to our Thebans. 45 ( 

Their town was ſtorm'd and taken by the ſtrength 

And valour of our men, but chief of all / 
By the command and conduct of Amphitryon, I 

My maſter, who has ſince diſtributed { 


The booty, lands, and corn among the ſoldiery, 50 85 
And firmly fix'd king Creon on his throne. =_ © 
He has ſent me home before him to acquaint | 
His lady with the news,—with what command BD 
And conduct he diſcharg'd his public truſt. = ' 
Now let me ſtudy how to frame my ſtory.— 55 | 
What if I tell her lies? act in character: 

For when the armies fought with all their might, 
With all my might I ran away. However, 

I'll make pretence that I was in the action, 

And ſpeak from hearſay. Well - but in what terms, 60 


Ver. 60.] Sofa here enters upon the narrative he intended to 
make, when he came before Alemena; and proceeds to give a 
particular and minute detail of every tranſaction. The ſolemnity 
of his introduction, Soon as we were arrived, c. and ſeveral 
parts of his deſcription, which ſeem affectedly grand, appear in- 
deed to carry an air of ridicule with them; though I muſt con- 
feſs, that for purity and conciſeneſs of expreſſion, exquiſite paint- 


ing, and even elevated dition without bombaſt or burleſque, this 


narrative might not perhaps have appeared outrèe or miſbecoming 
even in a Livy or a Lucan, For this reaſon, I ſuppoſe, Moliere 
has but ſlightly touched upon it, and Dryden has entirely paſſed 
it over. The Frenchman has, however, (and; Dryden after him) 
ſubſtituted a circumſtance, which adds life to the repreſentazion 3 
that is, in making Sofa ſet down his lanthorn, and, addrefling it 
as Alcmena, Carry on a imaginary converſation between them. 


What 
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What method it were beſt to tell my ſtory, 

Firſt let me here conſider with myſelf.— 

(After pauſing) T'll begin thus.—* Soon as we were 
arriv'd, 

And touch'd the earth at landing, ſtrait Amphitryon - 

Picks out the chiefs among the chieftains, ſends them 65 

Upon an embaſſy, commanding them 

To tell the Teleboans this his mind.— 

If without force or war they'd willingly 

*« Deliver up the plunderers and their plunder, 

If they'd reſtore what they had carried off, 70 

His army forthwith he would homeward lead; 

The Greeks ſhould quit their country, left to them 

In peace and quiet: but if other-minded, 

They ſlighted his demands, he'd then attack 

„Their town with all his force.“ - When his am- 
baſſadors 75 

Had told this to the Teleboans, they 

Stout-hearted, proud of their own ſtrength, relying 

On their own proweſs, roughly chid our delegates. 

Their anſwer was, © they could defend themſelves 

And theirs by war, and counſell'd us tolead 80 

„Our army back with ſpeed from off their borders.“ 

This anſwer brought by our ambaſſadors, 

Amphitryon draws his troops from their encampments, 


V. 64. And touch'd the earth at landing. ] Terram tetigimus. It 
may be proper to obſerve, on account of the eguivoque, in my 
tranſlation, that it was a ceremony among the ancients, to touch 
the earth, of which ſee more in a Note on a paſlage in the 


- Meſtellaria of our Author, Act II. Scene II. 


I cannot help taking notice, that there is a fine apoſtrophe to 
the Earth in Shakeſpeare's Richard II. on his landing in England. 
I The 
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The Teleboans theirs from out the town, 

Clad in bright arms: and when on either hand 85g 
The armies had march'd up with all their force, 
The ranks were form'd; we drew up in array 

Our men according to our rule and practice; 

The enemy on their part did the ſame. 

Both generals then advanc'd before the ranks 90 
In the mid ſpace, and there conferr'd together; 

It was agreed, which ever ſhould be vanquiſh'd 

In the engagement, ſhould ſurrender up | 

Their city, lands, gods, houſes, and themſelves. 


This done, the trumpets clang on either fide ; 100 


Earth echoes ; ſhouts ariſe ; the generals make 
Their pray'r to Fove, and here and ev'ry where 
Their troops encourage : each man lays about him - 
To th' utmoſt of his ſtrength; the faulchions ſmite; 
'The lances ſhiver ; and the welkin bellows 10, 
With th* uproar of the ſoldiers : from their breaths 
And pantings riſes a thick cloud: they fall 
Oppreſs'd with wounds and violence. At length, 
According to our wiſh, our troops prevall : 

Faſt fall the foe : we preſs upon them: thus, 110 
Fierce in our ſtrength, we conquer'd. Not a man 
Yet fled, or ſtarted from his poſt, but each 

Fought and maintain'd his ground: they'd ſooner loſe 
Their lives than quit their ſtation : each that falls, 
Falls where he ſtood, and keeps his rank in death. 115 
Ampbitryon, ſeeing this, orders the horſe 

To charge upon the right: they quick obeying, 
With outcries and briſk onſet ruſh upon them, 
And tear and trample on the impious foe. 
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Mzrc. He has not utter'd yet a ſingle word, 120 
'That is not true; for I myſelf was preſent, 
So was my father, when they fought this battle. 

Soc. The foe betook themſelves to flight, which 

added | 

New ſpirit to our men: the Teleboans 
Had, as thay fled, their bodies fill'd with darts. 125 
Ampbitryon's ſelf with his own hand cut off 
King Pterelas's head. The fight continued 
From morn to evening: I the more remember it, 
Becauſe I went that day without a dinner. 
Night interpos'd at length, and broke it off. 130 
Next day the magiſtrates, all drown'd in tears, 
Came to us from the city to our camp; 


With cover'd hands intreat us to forgive 


Their trefpaſs, and ſurrender up themſelves, 

Their city, children, with all things divine 135 
And human, to the Thebans, all to be | 
In their poſſeſſion and at their diſpoſal. 

Laſtly, my lord Amphitryon was preſented 


V. 126.] How ſhall we reconcile this, and ſeveral preceding 
paſſages, to any thing that bears the leaſt reſemblance of humour 
or ridicule? The account of the Teleoans having their bodies 
ſtuck full of darts in their flight, is natural and piQureſque. 
Fletcher, in his Two Noble Kinſmen, has the very ſame thought 
improved, | | 


No more now muſt we halloo, no more ſhake 
Our pointed javelins, while the angry boar 
Flies, like a Parthian quiver, from our rages, 
Stuck Sith our well-fteePd darts. 


V. 133. With cover'd hands.) Velatis manibus. Agreeably to 
the ceremony uſed on theſe occaſions. . | Z 
Fe With 
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With the gold cup King Pterelas us'd to drink from, 
In token of his valour ?*—Thus PF'll tell 140 
My ſtory to my lady. I'll proceed now 
T' obey my maſter's orders, for which purpoſe 
I'll take me home. 

Mc. Ah, ha! he's coming hither : 
I'll meet him then. I mult not let him enter 
Within the doors to day: but ſince I bear 145 
His ſemblance, I'm reſolv'd to play him off. 
As I've aſſum'd his form and garb, *twere fit 
I ſhould reſemble too his deeds and manners : 
I muſt be fly,—a cunning knave,—and fight him 
With his own weapons, drive him from the door 150 
By villainous craft But, how now, what's the matter? 
He's ſtaring at the ſky.— I'll watch his motions. 

Sos. As I have faith in any thing, as ſurt 

As I know any thing, I think and know, 
That Night this night went drunk to bed: for ſee ! 155 
The ſeven ſtars are motionleſs, the moon 
Has ſtir'd not, ſince ſhe roſe; nor is Orion, 
The evening-ſtar, or Pleiades yet ſet : 
The ſigns ſtand ſtock ſtill; and the night don't budge 
A jot for day. | 


Mzrxc. Good Night, as you've begun, 160 


V. 143.] Here concludes Sſia's long, ind (as it ſhould ſeem) 
mal-a-propos, narration. With the fears about him, which he 
expreſſes at the beginning of the Scene, one might naturally 
imagine he would be in a hurry to get home, and not have 
loitered in the ſtreet to make a rehearſal of his ſet ſpeech. But 
the critics have admired the addreſs of our author, in thus con- 
triving to inform the audience of particulars, which otherwiſe 
they would not have known with ſo much propriety. | 
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Go on, obſequious to my father's pleaſure : 
"Tis the beſt ſervice, for the beſt of beings, 
Beſt done; and you will find your intereſt in it. 
Sos. I think I never ſaw a longer night 
Than this, except one night, when I was drub'd, 165 
And hung up by the heels: yet this methinks 
Exceeds een that in length. Faith I believe 
'The Sun has drank too much, and dropt aſleep. 

Mzxc. Say you ſo ? Do you think the Gods 
Are likeyourſelf? You hang-dog! but I'll pay you 170 
For your vile deeds and ſpeeches. Come but hither 
You'll find your ruin. 

. Sos. Where are thoſe gallants, 
So loth to lye alone ?—A rare night this, 
To have their penny-worths of their doxies. 
Mzezc. Faith 
This fellow hits my father to an ace, 175 
Who now is lying in Alcmena's arms, 
His heart's deſire indulging. 
Sos. T'll go in, 

And tell Alcmena what my maſter bade me. 


(Advancing diſcovers Mercury) 
What do I ſee ? a man before the houſe, 


So late at night? I like him not. 


Merc, The rogue 180 
Has not his equal for rank cowardice. | 


Sos. What is he ?—By his motions he ſhould ſeem 


V. 162.] Optumo optum? optuman operam das. Theſe ringing 


of the changes upon words is too common in our author, even 


where no comicality is deſigned ; but in this place, I imagine, 
it is meant, 8 We 1 
A weaver, 
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A weaver, and would fain now trim my jacket. 
Mc. He's frighten'd : I'll have ſport with him. 
Sos. I'm ruin'd : 185 
How my teeth chatter ! ſure he's poſted here 
To give me a reception with his fiſts. 
Troth he takes pity on me ; and becauſe 
My maſter now has made me keep awake, | 
Hell lull me with his fiſts to ſleep. Look, look—190 
I'm loſt for ever—what a ſwinging rogue! 
How brawny !— 4 
Mc. PII draw nearer, raiſe my voice 
That he may hear me, and from thence conceive 
More terrible fears within him.—(Loud) Come my fiſts, 
To action ;—ftir ye tis a long long while 195 
Since ye have made proviſion for my belly. = 
Methinks it is an age ſince yeſterday 
Ye ſtript four men, and laid them dead aſleep. 
Sos. I'm ſore afraid, that I ſhall change my name; 
No longer ſimple Sofia, but be ſtil'd 200 
Sofia T be Fifth. —He ſays, he laid aſleep 


V. 184.] Volt pallium detexere. The interpretation put upon 
this paſſage by Janus Douza, (and it ſeems to be a right one,) 
is, that Mercury throws out his arms in the manner that Wea- 
vers do when at work. On this the joke, ſuch as it 1s, appears 
to depend. I could think of nothing better to preſerve it in 
ſome meaſure, than to uſe a familiar phraſe in our tongue—ta 
trim one's jacket. | 

V. 187.] See V. 12. of this Scene. | 

V. 201.] Quintus fam ? Sofia. This cannot be tranſlated ; and 
Cooles alluſion to it, which I have adopted, may ſerve the pur- 
poſe well enough to illuſtrate it. Jus, IIus, &c. Vus. &c. were 
common appellations among the Remans, for the fame reaſon as 
we have John/on, Robertſon, Williamſon, &c. &c. among us. 

; RIES Four 
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Four men: I fear, I ſhall increaſe the number. 
Mzxc. (Throwing about his arms.) There I could 
have him; Sa !—this is the way, 
'This does the buſineſs. 
Sos. He's prepar*d for action: 
He puts himſelf in poſture. 


Mzrc. He ſha'n't ſcape 205 
Without a drubbing. 
os. Who? 


Mrrc. Whoever comes 

This way, ſhall eat my fiſts. 

Sos. Pſha! I don't like 
To eat ſo late at night—Away with them.— 
I ſupt juſt now Then pray beſtow your ſupper 
On them that have more appetite. | 

Merc. This fiſt 210 
Is not of trifling weight. | 
Sos. I'm a dead man: 

He's weighing of his fiſts. 


Mzzxc. What if I ſtroak him 
Gently to ſleep ? 


Sos. You'll do me a great ſervice ; 
For I have watch'd theſe three whole nights together. 
Mrrc. That's but a paltry action: No, my fiſt, 215 
Thou haſt not learnt to ſmite a cheek ſo poorly. 
One glance of thine would make a man put on 


V. 214. Theſe three whole ni ights together.] Continuas has tres 
nofes, I could almoſt be of opinion, that Sia here means that 
oxe night only, on which he had been ſent home, but which ap- 
peared to him as long as three nights, and in reality was ſo, ac- 
cording to the fable, It is with diflidence I ſubmit it to the 
learned reader, whether conTinuas (without E may 


not imply as much. 
Another 
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Another form. 
Sos. He'll vamp me up a-new, - 
New mould my face. 
Mexc. If luſtily thou ſtrik'ſt, 
A mercy on his bones 


Sos. Why ſure he means 220 


To bone me like an eel. I wiſh him further 
With theſe his boning tricks, I'm a dead man, 
If he ſhould ſee me now.— 


| Mc. Some fellow ſtinks 
To his deſtruction. 


Sos, How now! do I ſmell ? 
Merc. Nor can he be far off, though he has 
been ſo. 225 
Sos. Sure he's a conjurer. | | 


Merc. O how my fiſts 
Itch to be at it ! | 


Sos. If you mean on me 
To exerciſe them, prithee cool them firſt 
Againſt the wall. 


Merc. A voice flies to my ears. 


V. 218. Vamp me up a-new.) The word in the original is, 
interpolabit. Interpolare, according to Nonius, eft novam formam 


ex vetere fingere, and 1s uſed in a figurative ſenſe alluding to the 
buſineſs of a fuller. 


V. 226. A conjuror.] Superſtitioſus. The latter part of the 
preceding line verum long? hinc abfuit—** he has been far off 
is given by Madam Dacter to Sofa merely from her own conjec- 
ture: but as /uper/titio/us means a diviner, or as we ſay in Engliſh 
« a conjuror,” this arbitrary alteration .of the text is unneceſ- 
ſary. Sofia is ſurprifed, that Mercury ſhould know he had been 
far off, . is abroad) and naturally exclaims—“ Sure he's a 
was conjuror.” 


Sos. 


— 


ACT 1. SCENE I. 16 
Sos. Unlucky, that I did not clip it's wings, 230 
Since *tis a bird-like voice. 
1 Mzrc. The wretch! he calls for't, 
8 He claims it of me, a moſt heavy lading 
on his beaſt's back. . 
220 2 Sos. Not I; ll have no beaſt 
Of burthen truly. 
Mrkc. Yes, he ſhall be loaded 
Well with theſe fiſts. 
Sos. In troth I am fatigued 235 
With coming from on ſhipboard, and e'n now 
I am fo crop-ſick, I can ſcarcely crawl, 
Even without a lading. Do not think then, 
That I can carry burthens. 
Merc. Certainly 
*Tis Some-one ſpeaks. * 
Sos. I'm ſafe ; he ſees me not. 240 


V. 231. A bird-like voice.] Volucrem wocem, To preſerve the 
alluſion more ſtrongly, I am inclined to think, that volucrem in 
this place is rather a ſubſtantive than an adjective, as it is gene- 
rally interpreted—a frying voice. 

V. 240. Some one ſpeaks] Neſcio quis loguitur. The humour 


is, 5 of Sofia's reply, conſiſts in his underſtanding Ne/cio guis {Sambeoze, ”--- 
am C as I have turned it).to be the name of a perſon. I need not 
he b perhaps mention, that a ſimilar joke is to be found in Homer's 
| : Odylſey, towards the end of the Ninth Book, where Uly/es gives 
he | an account of his having impoſed on Polyphemus, by calling 
F be himſelf OYTIE, which fignifies NO-MAN. The annotator to 
Co Pope's tranſlation, juſtly obſerves, that, however delighted 
72 . Eu/lathius and Dacier might be with this play upon words, it is 
2 i fitter for the two Sefa, in our author. He takes notice of 
en I Euripides having a play upon the ſame ſubject, borrowed from 
2 | Hemer, called the Cyclops, which turns upon this very circum- 
: ſtance ; but he is miſtaken in imagining it a fprious tragedy, it 
1 3 being the only inſtance in antiquity of a comic one, if I may be 


indulged 


He ſays, tis Some-one ſpeaks : now verily 


My name is Sœſia. 
Mzrxzc. As it ſeems, the voice 


indulged the expreſſion. I ſhall juſt quote ſufficient for the un- 
informed reader to underſtand the uſe that was made of this am- 
biguous term. When U es had put out the ſingle eye of Poly- 
phemus, the giant, by his bellowing, gathered a crowd of Cyclops 
together about the cave in which he had ſhut himſelf up, who 
naturally aſked * What hurts thee ? &c.—— To which 
he replies — 
Friends, No- Man kills me: No-Mar in the hour 
Of ſleep oppreſſes me with fraudful pow r. 
« If No-Man hurts thee, but the hand divine 
« Infli diſeaſe, it fits thee to reſign : 
« To Fove and to thy father Neptune pray, 
The brethren cried, and inſtant ſtrode away. 
Pope s OdyssEy. B. IX. 
Euripides (after Homer) has the like dialogue between the 
Cyclops ( Polyphemus) and the Chorus. 
Chorus. What makes you, Cyclops, thus exclaim ? 
Cyclops. O Tm undone! 
Chorus. You ſeem a filthy figure. 
Cyclops. I am moſt wretched, 
Chorus. Surely you got drunk, 
And tumbled down among the embers. 
Cyclops. No-Man 
Has been my ruin. 
Chorus. No-Man then has hurt you, 
Cyclops. No-Man has blinded me. 
Chorus, You are not blind then. 
Lyvcian has a very humourous dialogue on the ſame ſubject. 
There is the ſame kind of humour in Shakeſpeare” s Much a- do 
about Nothing, Act III. Scene V. where an ignorant watchman, 
overhearing a converſation, miſtakes an expreſſion uſed by one 
of the party for a perſon's name. 
Borachio.—Seeſt thou not, what a deformed thief this faſhion is ? 
Watchman. I know that Deformed ; he has been a vile thief 
' theſe ſeven years, &c. 


Upon 


Upon the right here ſtrikes my ear. 

2 Sos. I fear, 

1 | I ſhall be beaten for my voice that ſtrikes him. 
I Mzxc: He's coming tow'rds me—Good. 


un- 


an | ; Sos. I'm ſore afraid; 24 5 
oy. EE I'mnumb'd all over.—Now could I not tell, 
* ff any one ſhould aſk me, where I am: 
nick Nor can I budge a foot, I am fo frighten'd. — 
== All's over; I have loſt my maſter's orders, 
And Sofia with them. Vet I am reſolv'd 250 


To face this fellow, and beſpeak him boldly ; 
I'll ſeem as valiant as I can, that he 
May keep hands off me. (advances towards the door) 
Mzxc. You, Sir, whither go you? 
You there, that carry Vulcan in your horn? 
Sos. Who made you an examiner? you, who bone 255 
Men with your fiſts ? 
Mc. Are you a ſlave, or free? 
Sos. Which ever likes me. 
Merc. Say'ſt thou? 
Sos. Ay, I ſay it. 
Mengc. You want a drubbing, 
Sos. Now you lye, I don't. 


V. 254.] Vulcanum in cornu geris. Meaning light or fire. The 
allufion is obvious; Vulcan was the God of fite. 

V. 258.] The original is, 

Merc. Verbero. Sos. Mentiris nunc jam. 

This is a mere pun. Yerboro, as Mercury defigned by it, is 
often uſed by our author as a Noun Subſtantive, to fignify a 
fellow that deſerved traſhing, or that had been uſed to it. It is alſo 
a Verb, ſignifying T1 thraſh. Sofia, in his reply, chuſes to 


underſtand it in the latter ſenſe, and as Mercary had not touched 
him 


2» A M r HT N T A N, 
Mrxc. I'll make you own it. 
Sos. Wherefore ? 
Mzxrc. I muſt know 
Whoſe you are, where you're going, what's your 
errand. | 260 
Sos. My way lies here: I am my maſtet's ſervant : 
What are you now the wiſer ? 
Mzxc.. I ſhall make you 
Hold that foul tongue of your's. 
Sos. You cannot do it: 
I keep it pure and clean. 
Mc. How! prating ſtill ? 
What buſineſs have you at this houſe ? 
Sos. And pray 26g 


What buſineſs have you here ? ; 
Mzxc. King Creon ſets 
A watch here ev'ry night. 
Sos. Tis gracious in him 
To guard our houſe, the while we are abroad. 


But prithee now go in, and tell the family 7 
Some of their fellow- ſervants are arriv'd.* 270 
Mc. Whoſe fellow you may be I know not; 
but if 


You don't be gone this inſtant, I mall give you 


PER ſays—mentiris nunc jam“ Now you lye.” I have en- 
deavoured to preſerve the eguivogue by uſing the word wart, as 
much as to ſay, in one ſenſe, you avant (OUGHT TO HAVE) a 
beating, and in the other, I don't want (pesIRE) one. 


V. 264. ] This is another pun, to which the learned reader 


will perceive I have given a different turn from what is under- 
ſtood to be implied in the original, 


Such 


iti as HS 4s HAS 


55 
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Such a reception, fellow, as you will not 


Take in good fellowſhip. 
Sos. I tell you, I 
Live here, and am a ſervant of this houſe. 275 
Merc. D'ye mind? unleſs you take yourſelf away, 


I ſhall exalt you. 
Sos. How ? 


Mc. You ſhall be carry'd : 
If I but take a cudgel, you'll not walk, 
I promiſe you. 
Sos. Nay, but I do affirm, 


That I'm a ſervant in this family. 280 
Mc. Look to*'t—you'll have a drubbing, if you 
don't 
Be gone this inſtaut. 


Sos. Would you then deſire 
To drive me from my home, when I am juſt 


Arriv'd here from abroad? 
Mexc. Is this your home? 
Sos. It is I ſay. 
V. 274.] Soſ. — Aucniſſe familiares dicito. 
Merc. Neſcio quani tu familiaris es : niſi atutum hinc ubitz 
Familiaris, accipiere faxo haud familiariter. 
This whole paſſage is a pun upon the word fami/Zaris, which, 
commonly means a ſlave, or ſervant, of the houſe or family, In 
my tranſlation I have adopted Cooke's turn of expreſſion, as I 
think it yery happy. 
V. 277-8.] Facium te ſuperbum — Auferere, non abibiss This 
is a joke of the ſame caſt with the preceding ones. Taubman 
interprets it as meaning,—that, after being heartily drubbed, 
a perſon is not able to ſtand upon his legs, but is lifted up and 
carried off, Others ſuppoſe, that Mercury threatens to kill Saia, 
and underſtand the paſſage as alluding to a dead corpſe being 
carried, 
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Mrrxc. Who is your maſter then? 283 
Sos. Amphitryon, general of the T heban troops, 
The huſband of Alemena. 


Mrxc. Ha! what ſay you? 
What is your name? 


Sos. Our Thebans call me Sora, 
The ſon of Davus. 


Mrxc. To thy ſore miſhap 
Art thou arriv'd, thou monſter of effrontery !— 290 
With made up lies, and patch'd up knayeries. 


Sos. I'm come with patch'd cloaths it is true, not 
knaveries. 


Mrrc. You lye, *tis with your feet you come, not 
cloaths. 
Sos. Ay verily. 


Merc. Ay verily then take 
This drubbing for your lye. (Str. king bim.) 


Sos. Indeed forſooth 295 
I don't deſire it, I. 5 


Mrxc. Indeed forſooth 


V. 293.] This perhaps will be looked upon as the pooreſt 
joke in the whole ſtring of them in this ſcene. It muſt de con- 
feſſed, that they appear indeed rather low and farcical ; but yet 
they are in character from Sofa, and Mercury who declares v. 
149 of this ſcene, 

As I've aſſum'd his form and garb, *twere fit 

1 ſhould reſemble him in deeds and manners. | 
Befides we ought not to be too poſitive in pronouncing on the 
wit and humour of the ancients, as perhaps what may appear 
flat and inſipid to us, was by them highly reliſhed on account of 
its alluſion to well known cuſtoms or expreſſions, or its agreeing 
with the then reigning taſte. The buffoonerics of ſome of Plau- 
tur s ſlaves were undoubtedly as well received in his time, as the 
abſurdities of Shakeſpeare's clowns were in his. 5 
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But you ſhall have it, though you don't: indeed 
*Tis reſolved, and *tis not in your choice. (ſiriking him) 


Sos. I cry you mercy ! 
Mc. Doſt thou dare affirm 


That thou art S %a, when myſelf am he? 


Sos. Murder | (/till ftriking him.) 
Mrxc. This is but little in reſpect 300 
Of what you'll have in future. Now whole are you? 
Sos. Your's : for your fiſts have mark'd me for 
your OWN, ---- (Merc. continues to ſtrite him) 
Help, help, good citizens | 
Mc. Still bawling, Sirrah ? 
Speak, wherefore came you here ? 
| Sos. That you might have 
Somebody to belabour with your fiſts. 
Mzexc. Whoſe are you then? 
Sos. I ſay, Ampbitryon's Sofia. 305 
Mzxc. You ſhall be drubb'd more heartily for this, 
You talk ſo 1dly.---I myſelf am So/a, 
Not you. | 
Sos. I would to heav'n you were indeed, 
That I were beating you | (aſide.) 
Merc. What! muttering ? 


Sos. 1711 
Be dumb now. 


Merc. Who's your maſter ? 
Sos. Whom you will. 310 


V. 303.] The original is—Pugnis uſufeciſti rum. Uſ/ufacere or 
uſucapere was a term in law, and ſignified the enjoying of pro- 
perty by long poſſeſſion or preſcription, So that the ſenſe is— 
you have made me your own by having held me in poſſeſſion 
with your fiſts, I have given it another turn, 
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Merc. Come prithee, what's your name? 
Sos. I have no name, 
But what you ſhall command. n 
Mzrxre. You ſaid you was 
Ampkitryon's Sofia. 
Sos. I miſtook : I meant 
To ſay, I was Amphitryon's Aſſociate. 
Mc. I knew we had no ſervant of the name 315 
Of Sofia but myſelf.---You've loſt the uſe 
Sure of your reaſon.--- | 
Sos. Would that you had loſt 
The uſe too of your fiſts, ! ( Aſide.) 
Mrkc. Iam that Sœj/ia, 
You ſaid you was. f | 


Sos. Let us diſcourſe in peace, 


I pray you,---without hazard of a beating. 320 
Merc. Well, for a while then we will hold a 
truce, | 


If you have ought to ſay. 


V. 314.] This pun in the Latin depends upon the fimilitude 
of ſound in the pronunciation of Sſam and Socium. The giving 
a different turn to what had been faid is frequent in ancient as 


well as modern comic writers. Thus in the Audrian of Terence, 
Act III. Scene IV. NA. 


Davus. Occidi. 
S1Mo. Hem ! quid dixti? Davus. Optume, inquam, factum. 
Dawus. (afide) Unpons ! Simo. (over-hearing ) How's that ? 
Dawus. WELL DONE, I ſaid. Col MAN. 
V. 320.] The original is, 
Merc. Fugit te Ratio. Sos, Utinam iſtuc Pugni feciſſent tui. 
1. e. fugiſſent me. 
I have adopted the turn that is given to this paſſage in Erbard's 
tranſlation, | | 


Sos. 


me, 


315 
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ACT A. SCEN I. 27 
C kl int Sos. 10 not ſpeak, 
Till peace is ratified, for you are mightier 
In fiſts than J. 
Mc. If you have ought to offer, 
Speak; I'll not hurt you. 
Sos. May I truſt your honour ? 325 
Mc. You may. 
| Fs But what if you deceive me ? 
Merc. Then 
May Mercury's diſpleaſure light on Sofia ! 
Sos. Mark.---Now I am allowed to ſpeak with 
freedom, 
I am Amphitryon's Sofia. 
Mc. What, again? ( Offering to firike,) 
Sos. The peace is made, the covenant's ratified : 330 
I ſpeak the truth, | 
Merc. Beware thee of a beating. (7 nn. ) 
Sos. Do as you pleaſe, and what you pleaſe ;---'tis 
true, 
In fiſts you are the mightier,---yet I'll not 
Be ſilent on this point, do what you may. 
Mexc. Nay, you ſhall never make me, while you 
live, ; 4 335 
Other than Soca. 
Sos. Nor ſhall you make me 
An alien here.--- We have no other Sofa 
But me, who went to th' army with Amphitryon. 
Merc. The fellow's mad. 
Sos. Tis you that are diſtemper'd. 


Why, what a plague ! Am I not %a, 340 
Ampbitryo' s ſlave? Did not the ſhip, that brought me, 
D 3: Arrive 


Arrive this night here from the Per/ian port? 
Did not my maſter ſend me? Do not 1 
Stand here before our houſe now ? Have I not 


A lanthorn in my han Do not ſpeak ? 345 
Am ] not broad awake Did not this man 


Bethump me with his fitts? In troth he did ; 


V. 342. Perfian port.] Portus Perficus, in the Eubæœan ſea, fo 
called from the Penſſan fleet that rode there, not far from Thebes. 
FEsrus. { Croke. ) 


V. 347. In troth be did.] Fecit nsrcie. Madam Dacier, and M. 
Gueudeville after her, (who has given a looſe and free tranſlation 
of our Author, take occaſion from the word HERCLE to accuſe 
Plautus, of having committed here a groſs anachroni/m through 
inattention. “ Sefia (ſay they) ſwears by Hercules, who is not 
* born till the end of this very play.” There is no doubt, but 
that Plautus uſed this familiar expletive hercle, without any regard 
or attention to its primitive ſignification, as well in this play 
as in his others. The hercle, pol, ædepol, &c. which occur con- 
tinually in our Author and in Terence, were undoubtedly uſed in 
common converſation by the ancients, merely as words of courſe, 
without any immediate ftreſs being laid upon them, like many 
of our modern oaths and execrations, though they were palpably 
of religious origin. It is well known, that theſe are abbreviations 
for ſweuring per Herculem, per Pollucem, per Templum Pollucis, &C. 
—B)y Hercules, by Pollux, by the Temple of Pollux, &c. In 
like manner there are ſeveral words in the old Engliſb language, 
(ſome of them now in uſe) which are nothing but corrupt ab- 
breviations of the moſt ſerious and ſolemn appeals and aſſevera- 
tions, as we muſt ſuppoſe them to have been originally, in the 
times when the Roman Catholic religion was prevalent in this 
nation, Thus by the word *Od/oons, and Zouns, or Zoons, was 
meant originally By God's Wounds, and His Wound:, $0 likewiſe 
by *Oſud, and Blood. an- uns, or *Sblood, was deſigned By God's 

locd, and His Blood and Wounds, or Hi: Blood Oodi tin, is alſo 
nothing more than a corruption or abbreviation of God's Body and 
Skin, Sdeath likewiſe means His Death; as Morbleu or Morbieu 
in the French language is (par la) Mort de Dicu. 
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My cheeks ſmart to my ſorrow ſtill.—Then why, 

Why do I doubt? why don't I go directly 

Into our houle ? ( Makes up to the door.) 
Merc. (Ster ping between.) What! your houle ? 

Sos. Tis ſo truly. 350 

Mac. Tis all a lye, all, ev'ry ſyllable 

That you have ſaid.—I am Ampbitryon's Saſia: 

This night our veſſel left the Perſian port: 

The city we beſieg'd, where Pterelas reign'd, 


The Tel: boan forces we o'erthrew 345 


By dint of arms: Amphitryor's ſelf cut off 
King Pteretas' head in battle. | 

Sos. I can ſcarce (aſide ) 
Believe myſelf, when I thus hear him talk: 
He tells it off hand, as it were without book, 
What was tranſacted in the war.—But hark ye, 360 
What preſent from the Teleboan ſpoils 
Was given to Amphitryon 2 

Merc. A gold cup, 


V. 348.] This ſelf examination of Sora, which has exquiſite 
humour, could not eſcape that admirable judge Moliere; but he 
has not imitated the conciſeneſs of the original. Iam ſurpriſed, 
that Dryden has entirely omitted it. 

V. 361.] From the Teleboan /poils.] A Telebois. Madam Dacier 
very properly explains this: — de prædã Teleboum— from the Tele- 
boan oil as it cannot be imagined, that they, who had ſur- 


rendered up their all at diſcretion, could have reſerved any thing 


to preſent to Amphitryon. 
V. 362. 4 gold Cup.] Moliere makes this preſent to conſiſt of 
Cirg fort gros diamans en næud promptement mis— 
in which he is followed by Dryden, | 
A buckle of Diamonds, conſiſting of five large flones. 
This is indeed more conformable to modern manners, to which 
both the French and Engliſh play is adapted throughout. 
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King Pterelas us'd to drink from. 


Sos. He has ſaid.--- 


But where NOW is the cup ? 


MxRe. Tis in a caſket 
Seal'd with Amphitryon's ſeal. 


Sos, What's the impreſſion ? 353 
Mexrc, Sol riſing in his chariot.---What, you raſcal, 


Are you upon the catch ? 

Sos. His arguments 
Have overcome me: I muſt &en go ſeek 
Another name. Tis ſtrange, where he could ſee 
All this.---But I ſhall trap him now moſt rarely: 370 
For what I did alone, when no one elſe | 
Was 1n the tent, that he can never tell.--- 
(to Mercury) If you are Sofra,---tell me,---while the 

armies 

Were in the heat of battle, what did you 


Do in the tent ?---Tell that, and I knock under. 375 


Merc. There was a caſk of wine.---I fill'd a cup 
Sos. He has hit it. 


Merc. ---Suck'd it down unmixt, and pure 
As from the mother it was born. 


| Sos. O wonderful ! 
He muſt have hid him in the cup. Tis fact: 
I drank a cup: full of ſheer wine. 
Merc. What now ? 
Have I convinc'd thee, that thou art not Sofia ? 
Sos. Do you deny it? | 


MEexrc. Can 1 but deny it, 


380 


When I am he? 
Sos. By Jupiter I ſwear, 
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[ am, nor do I lye. ; 
Mexc. I ſwear by Mercury, 


Jupiter won't believe thee ; for I know 383 
He'll ſooner credit me without an oath 
Than with one he will thee, 
Sos. Tell me, at leaſt 

Who aer I, if ſo be I am not Sa? 
I aſk you that. 

Mx. My pleaſure when it is 
No longer to be Sofa, then be thou 399 
Sofia, and welcome. Now that I am he, 
Begone, as thou would'ſt ſcape a drubbing.---Hence, 
Thou fellow | 

Sos. Now I view him well, by heav'ns 
I ſee my very figure, ſuch as I 
Have often ſeen it in a glaſs. Tis certain, 395 
He's very like me.---'The ſame hat, ſame coat--- 
He is as like me as I'm like myſelf.--- 
The ſhanks, feet, ſtature, ſhorn pate, eyes, noſe, teeth, 
Lips, cheeks, chin, beard, neck - tis myſelf all over! 
Need I ſay more to't ?---If his back be ſcar'd, 400 
There's nothing can be liker than this likeneſs. 
Let ſufely, when I think on't, I'm the ſame . 


V. 393. Thou fellow J] Ignobilit. 


V. 396.] “ He's damnably like me, that's certain. Imprimis, 


there's a patch upon my noſe, with a pox to him. Item, a 


very fooliſh face with a long chin at end on't.— Item, one pair 


of ſhambling legs, with two ſplay feet belonging to them. 


« And—/umma fotalir, from head to foot all my bodily apparel.” 


DxrvyDen's Amphitryon. 


It is left to the reader's determination, whether the ſimple and 
conciſe enumeration of particulars in the original has not more 
3 real 
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I ever was : I know my maſter, know 
Our houſe : and verily I have not loſt 
My wits nor ſenſes.---I'll not heed this fellow, 405 
Say what he will, but knock here at the door. 
Mc. Whither ſo faſt ? 
Sos. Why, home. 

Mzexc. Tho? thou wer't now 
To mount the car of Jove, and fly from hence, 
Scarce ſhould'ſt thou *ſcape deſtruction. 

Sos. May I not 


Deliver maſter's meſſage to my miſtreſs ? 410 


Mc. To thine. deliver what thou wilt, I care 
not: 
But I'll not fuffer thee t approach our lady.--- 
And now, if once thou doſt provoke me, fellow, 
Depart thou ſhalt not without broken bones. 
Sos. I'll be gone rather.---Heav'ns have mercy 
on me | 415 
Where did I loſe myſelf ? where was I chang'd ? 
Why did I loſe my form ? or was 1 haply 
So thoughtleſs as to leave myſelf behind here ? 
For certainly this fellow is poſſeſt 
Of my whole image, which was mine before.--- 420 
[My ſtatue is erected in my ſtead :] 


real humour in it. The circumſtance at the end—** if his back 
* be ſcard”—is highly in character for a ſlave Moliere has 
omitted the whole paſſage here, and made a different uſe of it in 
Act II. Scene I. of this play. 

V. 421.) This line, incloſed in crotchets, is conformable to 
the interpretation, which Douxa gives of this paſſage. See more 


of this in a Note to the NMeſtellaria of our Author, AR II. Scene I. 
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S&T 31, ST BENE it, 43 
What never will be done when I am dead, 
Is done, while now I'm living.---Vil return 
Back to the port, and tell this to my maſter.— 
But if he likewiſe know me not !---O Jupiter, 42% 
Grant that he may not :---ſo ſhall I directly 


Cover my ſhorn crown with the cap of freedom. 
[ Exit Sos1aA, 


SCENE 
MERCURY «alone. 


Well !---our affair goes proſperouſly on. 

I have remov*d the greateſt obſtacle 

So that my father may ingulge his love 

Securely with Alcmena.---Now this fellow, 

Soon as he ſees Ampbitryon, will tell him, 5 
That Sofia drove him $S24a from the door. 
What muſt his maſter think, but that he hes ? 

He'll not believe it, that his ſlave has been 

Here, as he had commanded. Thus ſhall both, 
And all Ampbitryon's family, be fill'd 10 
With error and diſtraction, till my father 

Has full enjoyment had of her he loves 


V. 427.] When a flave was made free, he had after his manu · 
miſſion his head ſhaved, and a cap put on it, in the Temple of 
Veronia, who was the Goddeſs of Freedmen. # 

OY | | Cooke from Serwius. 

Scene IT.] This is palpably nothing more than a kind of con- 
tinuation of the Prologue, as it is formally addrefled to the Spec- 
tators, in order to acquaint them with particulars, which, ac- 
cording to modern notions, it were better that my ſhould not be 
informed of before-hand. 

Ev'n 
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E' en to ſatiety.— Then all will know 
What has been done: my father in the end 
Will reconcile Alemena to her huſband, 15 
Holding their ancient concord: for Amphitryon 
Will make an heavy buſtle with his wife, 
Accuſing her of foul incontinence. 
This ſtrife my father will appeaſe.— And now 
As for Alcmena, (for of her as yet 20 
Pve ſaid but little,) ſhe'll to-day bring forth 
Twin: ſons; one born ten months from his conception, 
The other ſev'n: the one Amphitryon's is, 
The other Jupiter's : The younger owns 
The greater ſire, the elder the inferior.— 25 
D'ye comprehend the myitery ?—Yet more,. 
So tender is he of Alcmena's honour, 
My tather has provided theſe ſhall both 
Be born together, that one painful labour 


May ſerve for both, and that ſhe might not fall go 
Under ſuſpicion of unchaſtity, | 


V. 23.] It can hardly be conceived, that any critic, however 
nice and refined, ſhould fall into ſo groſs a miſtake as to imagine, 
that the duration of the time of this piece muſt be ſeven months; 
becauſe, according to the ancient tory, Jupiter was three nights, 
or rather one night as long as three with Alcmena, in conſequence 
of which Hercules was born ſeven months after. Yet Heinfius and 
Vaſſtus (as Marolles obſerves) both maintain this opinion. Their 
miftake pal pably aroſe from not conſidering, that Plautus made 
uſe of the commonly receĩved notion no farther than to accom- 
modate ĩt to the ſubject of his piece, by ſuppoſing the ſame cir- 


cumſtance to have been repeated on the night before the birth of 
Hercules. ; : 


V. 24. The younger.) This is Hercules. 'The other of theſe 
twins wa called Iphiclus. 
But 
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15 
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But their clandeſtine loves remain conceal'd. 
Though as I faid, Ampbitryon ſhall know all:— 
What then ?—There's no one will impute it ſurely 


As ſcandal to Alrmena : for it would not 35 


Be acting like a God to let the blame 


Of his offences light upon a mortal.— 
I muſt ſtop here, - the door creeks, and here comes 


The counterfeit Amphitryon with his wife 
That he has borrow'd. (Retires from the door.) 


SCENE III. 
Enter JUPITER and ALCMENA. 


Joy. Farewell, my Alcmena : 
Take care of that, in which we both have intereſt ; 
And O! be ſparing of yourſelf, I pray you: 
You've gone, you know the full time of your 
reckohing.— 


I muſt away hence of neceſſity :— 5 


Whatever child is born, you'll bring it up. 
ALc. My lord, what buſineſs can it be, that you 


V. 6. Bring it up.) The Latin word is tollite,—take it up. 
This is agreeable to a cuſtom among the ancients. As ſoon as a 
child was born, it was laid upon the ground, and if not taten yp 


by the father, it was diſowned, and expoſed. So in the Andrian 
of Terence, Dawus expreſſes his admiration, upon Glycerium's be- 
ing with child by Pamphilas, that 

Quicguid peperifſet, decreverunt tollere. 

Whate'er ſhe ſhall bring forth, they have reſolv'd 

To educate. | Cor MAN. 


Should 
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Should quit your home ſo ſudden ? 
Jur. By my faith 
It is not that Tm wearied or of you, : 
Or of my home : But when the chirf commander 10 
Is abſent from his army, *tis more likely 
Things will be done, which help not, than which 
ought. 
Merc. A crafty counterfeit, this fire of mine |! 
Mind ye—how ſweetly does he ſmooth her o'er ! 
Arc. Ah! I do find indeed now by experience, 15 
How much you prize your wife | 
Joe. Is't not enough, 
I love her more than any of her ſex ? 
Mexc. Faith; if your wife but know your tricks, 
J warrant 
You'd rather be Amphitryon than high Jove. 
Alec. *Twould pleaſe me more to find it than be 
told ſo. 20 
You leave me ere the bed, in which you lay, 
Could well grow warm : you came at midnight to me; 
And now you're gone again.—Say, 1s this kind ? 
Merc. I will approach and ſpeak to her, and 
ſecond 
My father in his wheedling. (To Alcmena.) Never 
ſure 
Did mortal man ſo doat upon a wife 
He loves you to diſtraction. 


V. 18. Your wife.) The original word is dla, which ſome un- 
derſtand as a relative to Alcmena ; but I am rather inclined to 
think with others, that it alludes to Jowe's celeſtial conſort Juno, 
as the ſenſe is plainer, and the humour not unnatural for the cha- 
rater of Mercury. 


2 | Joe, 
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Jue. Rogue | I know you :— 
Out of my ſight.— What buſineſs is't of your's ? 
Hang-dog !—how dare you chatter If I take 
A ſtick in hand 
ALc. O don't be in a rage. 30 
Joe. Do, mutter, ſirrah. | 
Merc. (Aſide.) This my firſt attempt 
At wheedling has, I find, but ill ſucceeded. 
Jur. Sweet wife, you ought not to be angry with me 
For that which you complain of.---I withdrew 
In ſecret from the army, ſtole this interview, 35 
That you might be the firſt to learn from me, 
How I ſucceeded.---I have told you all.--- 
This, if I had not lov'd you to th' extreme, 
had not done. 
Merc. (A/ide.) So.---is't not as I ſaid ? 
See, how this ſtroking cheers her ! 
Jur. I muſt now 40 
Return from hence in ſecret, leſt the troops 
Should ſcent my abſence, when they'll ſay, that I 
Prefer'd my wife before the public good. 
ALc. I cannot chuſe but weep for your departure. 
Juy. Come, come, no more bewailings : do not 
ſpoil 45 
Thoſe pretty eyes : I ſhortly ſhall return. 
ALc. Ah me ! that ſhortly will be all too long, 
Jur. *Tis with reluctance I muſt leave you\here, 


V. 30. Don't be in a rage.] Alcmena only ſays noli dont: but 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that ira/ti—be angry—may be under- | 


ſtood, 
V. 49.] Timidam palpo percutit. 


And 
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And part thus from you. 
Arc. Ay, I do perceive it: 
For on the very night you came to me, 0 
On that ſame you depart. (Hangs about Jupiter.) 
Jup. Why do you hold me ? 
Tis time; and I would leave the city ere 
It waxes light.---Alcmena, with this cup 
I now preſent you, giv'n me for my valour, 
The ſame king Pterelas drank from, whom I flew 55 
With my own hand. 
Arc. (Teking the cup.) Done like your other actions: 
As you are always won't to do.---By heavens 
A noble gift, and worthy him that gave it ! 
Merc. A noble gift indeed, and worthy her 
To whom *tis giv*n |! 
Jur. You raſcal ! what again? 60 
Why don't I put an end to you at once, 
And your impertinence? 
Arc. Nay prithee, love, 
Do not be angry with him for my ſake. 
Jur. . you ſhall be obey'd. 


Merc. (Aſide.) How plaguy croſs 
His 3 makes him 


V. 56.] Alemend's ſatis faction on receiving the preſent of a gold 
cup, may perhaps be underſtood as an oblique cenſure upon the 
ladies. Be this as it will, the character of Alemena is truly amia- 
ble. She is repreſented as a moſt affectionate wife, full of inno- 
cence and ſimplicity; and her diſtreſs, on being ſuſpected by the 
real Amphitryon, is highly intereſting. There is a great ſimila- 
rity of manners between her and De/demona, labouring under ths 
ſame circumſtances, in Shakeſpeare's Othello, 


Jup, 


Met 
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Jur. (Going.) Would you ought elſe? 635 
Arc. This--that you'd love me, though I am away, 
Me that am your's ſtill, though you're abſent from me. 
Mexc. *Tis almoſt day, Sir: come, Sir, let's be 
going. 
Tue. Go you before: T'll follow you this inſtant. 
[ Exit MERCURY. 
Would you ought elſe ? 
Arc. Yes, one thing---that you would 70 
Return, and preſently. 


V. 65. Would'you ought elſe ?] Numguid vis? It may be proper 
to obſerve once for all, that this was a common mode of expreſ- 
ſion upon taking leave or going away. 

V. 66-67.] Us, quom abjim, me ames, me tuam, te abſente tamen. 
*« The common reading (ſays Cooke) is me tuam abſen!iem tamen, 
but ze ab/enre is in the firſt printed copy; and I can but agree 
with him, that it is“ more empharical.” This ſentiment is finely 
amplificated in Terence's Eunuch, towards the end of Act I. where 
Pbædria takes leave of his miſtreſs Thais, who by his conſent was 
to entertain his rival Thra/o, 


Trails. Numguid vis aliud ? 
PhzDRIA. Egone quid velim ? 
Cum milite iſto praſens abſens ut fies : 
Dies noctęſque me ames : me defideres : 
Me Jomnies : me eæpectes e de me cogites : 
Me ſperes : me te oblefes : mecum tota fis: 
- Meus fac ſis poſtremd animus, quando ego ſum tuus. 


Thais, Would you ought elſe with me ? 
Phædria. Oughtelſe, my Thais / 


Be with yon ſoldier preſent, as if abſent : 
All night and day love me: till long for me: 
Dream, ponder till of me: wiſh, hope for me: 
Delight in me: be all in all with me: 
Give your whole heart, for mine's all your's, to me.” 
/ Col Ax. 
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Jur. It ſhall be fo: 


My preſence ſhall forerun your expectation. - 
Be of good heart, my love“. [Exit ALCMENA, 


$8 CENE Tv. 


JUPITER alone. 
Now, gentle Night, 

Who long for me haſt tarried, I diſmiſs thee ; 
Yield thee to Day, that he at length may break 
On mortals with a clear unclouded light : 
And in proportion, Night, as thou waſt lengthen'd ; 
Beyond thy next career, by ſo much Day 
Shall ſhorten his, that the diſparity 
Betwixt you may be ſquar'd, and Day to Night 
Duly ſucceed.---P'll go, and follow Mercury. 

h [Exit JUPITER, 


* The impatience of Jupiter (the falſe 4mphitryon) to be gone, 
and the reluctance of the fond, ſimple, unſuſpecting Alcmena, at 
parting from him, is finely marked in this ſcene. It is worthy 
obſervation, that our Author has hardly dropt an expreſſion 
throughout their dialogue, which can be wreſted into indelicacy. 
Prius abis, quam lecti, ubi cubuiſti, concaluit locus, has indeed 
furniſhed Dryden with an opportunity of giving ſcope to his ima- 
gination in the perſon of Alcmena, whoſe character he has made 
the direct reverſe of that drawn by our Author. Moliere too is 
not fatisfied in this ſcene with the ſimplicity of Plautus; for he 
makes Jupiter, in his double character, equivocate with Alemena, 
in a dialogue about the difference of a lover and an huſband. 
With all the delicacy of the writers of his country, he is at leaſt 
ſentimentally groſs : but Dryden, who copies the Frenchman's 
idea, rapturouſly explains it, without any ſcruple, in the ex- 
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Euter AMPHITRYON and SOSIA, at the 
further End of the Stage. 


AMPHITR#TON. 
1 OME, follow me. 
i 2 Sos. I do, I'm after you, 
Cloſe at your heels. 
Amen. Thou art the verieſt rogue, 
Sos. For why ? 
= Amen. Becauſe you tell me what is not, 
Nor was, nor will be. 
| Sos. Look ye now,---'tis like you--- 
You ne'er believe your ſervants. 
Amen. What !---how's that? 5 
By heav'ns, thou villain, I'll at once cut out | 
That villainous tongue of thine. 
Sos. I'm your's, and you 
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V 6.] Herclè ego tibi iſtam 
Sceleſtam, ſcelus, linguam abſcindam. 

Our Author frequently indulges himſelf in this kind of jingle, 
without reſpe& to character: yet we ſhould not haſtily condemn 
him for it, as perhaps it might poſſibly have been idiomatic in his 
time, however diſagreeable it may ſound to the modern ear. So 
in this ſcene, v. 43, Sofia ſays, 

Of all grievances 
This 1s moſt grievous. 
Miſerrima hc eſt miſeria. 
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May uſe me as you pleaſe, and as it ſuits you; 
But as I've told you the plain fact, you cannot 


Make me recant my ſtory. ; = Ten 

Amen. Why, you villain,--- 10 And 
Dare you affirm, that you are now at home, Am 
And here too, at this very time? 5 Plai, 


Sos. *T1s true though. 
Amen. A plague confound.you !---which the Gods 
will order, 
And ſo will I. 
Sos. I'm your's, and in your power. 
Amen. Slave] dare you put your tricks upon your 
. maſter ? I5 
Dare you affirm, what man yet never ſaw ?--- 
What never can be ?---that the ſelf-ſame perſon 
Should at one time be in two different places ? 
Sos. Indeed, ttis fact I tell you. 
Amen. Jove confound you | 
Sos. In what have I deſerv'd ill at your hands? 20 
Aug. Villain, d'ye aſk, who make me thus your 
{ſport ? 
Sos. With reaſon you might curſe me, wer't not ſo: 
I do not lye, but tell you the plain fact. 


Amen. The fellow's drunk, I think. A 
> Tl 
Sos. I would I were! H 
AmMPn. You have your wiſh already. 
Sos. I ? 
AmMPH. Yes, you. v 
Say, where have you been drinking ? 1 


Sos. No where truly. 
AMPH. What ſort of fellow is it? 
| Sos. 
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Sos. I have told you 
Ten times already.---I'm at home, I ſay; 
And Z,---d'ye mark me? J, that ſelf- ſame So/a, 
Am here with you.---Wuhat think you? do I ſpeak 30 
Plain enough now, 4nd to the purpoſe ? 
Amen. Hence, 

Avaunt,---go, get thee from me. 

Sos. What's the matter ? 

Aung. The plague has ſeiz'd you. 


Sos. Why d'ye ſay fo ?---Faith 
I feel, Sir, very well. 


Au. But I ſhall make you 
Feel very ill, and very miſerable, 35 
As you deſerve, when I get home.---Come, follow me, 
You, who abuſe your maſter's eaſy nature 
With vain and frantic ſtories ; who, becauſe 


Lou have neglected to perform his orders, 


Come to deride him.---You relate ſuch groſs 40 
Impoſſibilities, ſuch as before 
Were never heard of---Knave !---But ev'ry lye 
Your back ſhall anſwer. 
, Sos. Of all grievances 
This 1s moſt grievous to a truſty ſervant ; 
That, though he tell his maſter truth, the truth 45 
He is beat out of by authority. 
AmPpa. How can this be, convince me, thou vile 
plague, | 
With arguments.---I fain would have explain'd, 
How you can be at home, and yet be here. 
Sos, Troth Pm both here and there.---Well may 
one wonder | 50 
E 3 Nor 
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Nor can it ſeem more ſtrange to you than me. 
Au. As how ? 
Sos. I lay, it cannot ſeem more ſtrange 
To you than me; nor, as I hope for mercy, 
Did I at firſt believe Me-Myſelf Sofa, 
Till S, t'other I myſelf, convinc'd me. 65 
He told diſtinctly ev*ry thing that paſt 
During our ſojourn with the enemy :--- 
Then he has robb'd me of my very figure 
Together with my name.---One drop of milk 


Is not more like another than that I 60 


Is like to Me: for when you ſent me home, 
Before *twas day- break, from the port 
5 Amen. What then? 
Sos. I at the door was ſtanding long before 
Icame there. 


Amen. Plague! what trifling ſtuff is this? 
Have you your ſenſes ? 
Sos. I am as you ſee me. 65 


AmPHn. Sure, ſince he left me, he has been bewitch'd, 
And work'd on by ill hands. 


Sos. IIl hands, I own ; 
For he has mauPd me with his fiſts moſt ſadly. 


V. 67.—Werk'd on by ill hands. Sos. Ill hands, I owon.] 
Huic homini neſcio quid eft mali mald objectum manu. 
SOS. Fatcor ; nam ſum obtuſus pugnis pefſums. 
Mala manus, in the original, alludes to Sorcery, which gives a 
fair opportunity for Sa to pun upon it. Turnebus, as quoted 
by Coke, finds out a particular beauty in it; for he ſuppoſes, 
that the particular Sorcery is deſigned, which was practiſed by 
herbs,in „ hich manual operation is more required than in charms 
by the incantation of verſe. Agreeable to this refinement on our 
Author, we muſt ſuppoſe that ob:u/us pugnis fignifies pounded : but 
this 
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Amen. Who beat you? 


Sos. I-Myſelf beat Me-myſelf, 
that am now at home. 


Amen. Be ſure you anſwer 70 
Nothing but what I aſk you. —Firſt of all, 
I willingly would learn, who is that 8% a? 


this expreſſion is uſed by him generally, where no particular al- 
luſion can be ſuppoſed. 


V. 69. 1-my/elf, beat Me-myſelf.] The Engliſh idiom exactly an- 
ſwers to the Latins in this particular expreſſion of Egemet and 
Memet ; and I cannoy help thinking it more forcible in either 
language than the plain pronoun 7 or Ego. It is remarkable, that 
throughout tnis ſcene we find it frequently uſed in this manner. 
Dryden was not aware of this, who makes Sa ſay, I beat Me.“ 
But indeed in this, and throughout the whole ſcene, he only tranſ- 
lates Moliere almoſt literally. 

It is but too common, in all imitations, where the circum- 
ſtance is of itſelf comic, to endeavour to heighten it by throw- 
ing in unneceſſary additions in the expreſſion. The ſimplicity 
of Plautus is, in this ſcene particularly, frittered away by Moliere; 
and Dryden followed him ſo cloſely, that he forgot himſelf. He 
has even copied from the Frenchman the deſcription which Sofa 
gives of his perſon, as he ſaw it in Mercury, though directly the 
oppoſite of what our countryman had given us of it from him- 
ſelf, as may be ſeen in the Note on V. 405. of Act I. Scene I. 
of this play. I viewed myſelf, as in a mirrour, from head to 
„ foot. He was handſome, of a noble air, loſe and free in all 
his motions,” Dryden. 

Des pits juſ' à la tete, il eſt comme moi fait; 
Beau, Lair noble, bien pris, les manitres charmantes. 
MoL1reRE. 

Compare this with the quotation from Dryden, in the above- 
mentioned Note, 

If our Author is to be blamed for ſome wretched puns, what 
muſt we think of the following in Dryden? He makes S/ ſay, 
— That there was zwo I's, is as certain, as that I have ws 
«*« Eyes in this head of mine.“ 


1 Sos. 


C Ti 


Sos. Your ſervant. 


Amen. In good ſooth I have one more 
By you, than I could wiſh; nor ever had I, 
Since I was born, another ſervant Se 75 
Beſides yourſelf. 
Sos. But I do tell you now, 
You'll find, when you go home, another So/a 
Beſides myſelf; the ſon of Davus; ſprung 
From the ſame father as myſelf ; in form, 
And age, the ſame too with myſelf. In ſhort, 80 
You've here a double So/a. 
| Amen. Your account 
Is wondrous ſtrange !---But have you ſeen my wife ? 
Sos. He would not let me come within the door. 
Amen. Who, hinder'd you? 


Sos. That Sa, He I ſpoke of, 
Who maul'd me with his fiſts. 


Amen. Whois =p Soſia? 8 5 
Sos. Myſelf, I ſay: how often muſt I tell you? 
Amen. But what 1s't you are talking? Have you 

nor 

Been ſleeping all the while? 


Sos. No, not the leaſt. 
Amen. Haply you ſaw, if any ſuch you ſaw, 
That Soya in a dream. 
Sos. I am not wont 90 
To dream o'er your commands. Awake I ſaw him; 
Awake I ſee you now; awake I'm talking; | 
And with his fiſts juſt now did He awake 
Maul Me awake. 
Amen. What He? 


Sos. 


ore 
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Sos. I tell you, Sœſa, 
That I-He—Prithee, don't you underſtand ? 93 
Amen. How 1s it poſſible, that any one 
Should underſtand ſuch jargon as you jabber? 
Sos. But you will know him quickly. — 
Amen. Who? 
Sos. You'll know 
That other Sa. 
Amen. Follow me.—Tis needful, 
I ſhould firſt ſift this matter. See that all things 100 
Be brought from ſhip-board, as I order'd. 
Sos. I am 
Mindful and diligent t' obey your orders. 
have not drank up your authority 
Together with my wine. 
Amen. Now would to heav'n, 
The fact may turn out different from your ſtory! 105 


[ T hey keep aloof. 
. 
Enter ALC MEN A attended by THE SSALA. 


Arc. How ſcanty are the pleaſures in life's courſe, 
If plac'd in oppoſition to it's troubles |! 
For in the life of man to ev'ry one 
"Tis thus allotted, thus it pleaſes heaven, 


V. 105. The direction [7 hey keep aloef J. is inſerted agreeable 


to the modern practice, the utility of which is ſufficiently ſhewn 


by Mr. Colman in his firſt Note to his tranſlation of the Andrian 
of Terence. Notwithſtanding theſe directions, it is neceſſary that 
the reader ſhould keep in mind the prodigious extent and breadth 
of the Reman Stage, (which according to Echarg) was not leſs 


than 


38 % 
That Sorrow, her companion, ſtill ſhould tread g 
Upon the heels of Pleaſure ; and if ought 

Of good befal us, forthwith there ſhould follow 

Of ill a larger portion.—This I feel, 

And know it of myſelf now, unto whom 

A little ſpice of pleaſure was imparted, 10 
In that it was permitted me to ſee 

My huſband but one night: he left me, and 
Departed on a ſudden, ere *twas day.— 

Here ſeem I now deſerted and forlorn, 


Since he I doat on, prizing above all, 15 
than 180 feet in the front. This will account for many thin 


in the repreſentation, which would be impracticable on the mo- 
dern narrow ſtage. 


V. 9.] ſhe ſentiment expreſſed in the foregoing lines is not 
only beautiful, but admirably applied to the ſituation of Alemena. 
I am induced to imagine, that Fchard has paid a compliment to 
Dryden which he by no means deſerves, in ſaying that this is bet- 
ter d by our Exgliſb Poet, in the following rant: 


Ye niggard Gods! you make our lives too long: 
And fill them with diſeaſes, wants, and woes, 
And only daſh them with a little love, 
Sprinkled by fits, and with a ſparing hand. 
Count all our joys, from childhood ev'n to age, 
They would but make a day of ev'ry year. 

Take back your ſeventy years, (the ſtint of life) 
Or elſe be kind, and cram the quinteſſence 

Of ſeventy years into ſweet ſeventy days; 

For all the reſt is flat, inſipid being. 


Be this as it may, Dryden puts this reflection into Alcmena's 
mouth at the time ſhe is parting from Jupiter, the falſe Amphi- 
tryon, and the reflection on this occaſion ſavours rather of indeli- 
cacy, eſpecially as it almoſt immediately follows a ſpeech from 


her, which is not at all in character for Alcmena, as drawn by our 
Author. 


1 


* 
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Is abſent from me.—T have ta'en of grief 

From the departure of my huſband more 

Than ] receiv'd of pleaſure from his coming. 

In this, however, am ] bleſt at leaſt, 

That he has conquer'd, and is home return'd 20 
With honour's heap'd upon him :—that's a comfort. 
Let him be abſent; ſo that he return 

Crown'd with the acquiſition of bright fame, 

{11 bear it, his departure, with a mind 

Reſolv'd and ſtedfaſt: If this recompenſe 23 
Be giv'n me, that my huſband ſhall be ſtiled 

A conqueror in battle, I ſhall think 

] have enough.---Valour's the beſt reward : 


V. 28. Va'our.] Virtus in the original, it has been well ob- 
ſerved by the commentators, ſignifies (as I have tranſlated it) 
Valour; and they properly remark, that this encomium on that 
favourite Virtue (if I may ſo call it) muſt have been particularly 
agreeable to a Roman ear, We may add, that it is alſo quite in 
character for a Soldier's wife. I make no queſtion, but that it 
would equally be applauded on the Engliſh Stage: Moliere, how- 
ever, gives it another turn, which indeed is very tender, but I 
doubt whether it is more natural. It will be ſufficient to quote 
Dryden, who takes the Frenchman's thought, though he does not 
directly copy his expreſſion. It ought to be obſerved, that Alc- 
mena, (in our Engliſh Author,) utters theſe tender thoughts, be- 
fore ſhe ſees her ſuppoſed huſband in the perſon of Jupiter. 

I fear for my Amphitryor's life: 


* * . * - * * o 


Suſtaining all his care, pierc'd with his wounds: 
And if he fall (which O ye Gods avert !) 
I'm in Amphitryon ſlain, &c. 


So different indeed is Dryden's Alcmena from our Author' s, that 


ſhe ſays to Jupiter, her ſuppoſed huſband, on their parting, 


Curſe on this honour, and this public fame : 


Would you had leſs of both, and more of love! 7; 
18 
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*Tis Valour, that ſurpaſſes all things elle : Wo 
Our liberty, our ſafety, life, eſtate, 30 
Our parents, children, country are by this g 
Preſerv'd, protected: Valour ev'ry thing 
Compriſes in itſelf; and ev'ry good 
Awaits the man, who is poſſeſs'd of Valour. 

Ampn. I am perſuaded, that my coming home 35 5 
Moſt eagerly is wiſh*d for by my wife, : W 
Who loves me, and by me nolefs is loy'd ; : 

ut more eſpecially, ſeeing; ſucceſs 
bo crown'd our enterpriſe, the enemy 
Subdued, by all men deem'd invincible :--- 40 
(Them by my conduct and command we vanquiſh'd 
In the firſt battle.) Of a truth T know, 
She much expects, and longs for my return. : 

Sos. And don't you think my Dear expects me too? 3 


In 


[AMPHITRYON advances, With Sos14.] 


ALc. Sure *tis my huſband. 


Amen. Follow me this way. 45 
ALc. Wherefore returns he, when he ſaid juſt now 


V. 44. My dear expe4s me too.] From this expreſſion Moliere 
has very happily {ſtruck out an additional improvement of our 
Author's plan, in the character of S2's Wife, whom he calls 
Cleantbes. It may eaſily be ſuppoſed, that, as Mercury bears the 
reſemblance of Sa, many natural embarraſments mutt ariſe. 
Dryden has alſo a wife to Sgſa, whom he calls Bromia ; but he 
has likewiſe added an attendant, or waiting-maid, to Alemena, 
by the name of Pheara.. In this latter inſtance I cannot help 
thinking, that Mercury (under the diſguiſe of So, a) betrays his 


godſhip beyond all the rules of probability ; and in the former, 
there is ſurely too much of the veigar. 
He 


* 


ern . 61 


He was in hurry to be gone? And is it 
His purpoſe then to try me? Would he prove, 
How I affect his parting ?—By my faith 
To me he's always welcome. 
Sos. We had beſt 50 
On board again, Sir, 
Arn. Wherefore ? 
f Sos. Nobody 
Will give us, here a dinner. 


Amen. How came that 
Into your mind ? 


Sos. Becauſe we're come too late. 
Amen. How lo ? 


Sos. See there before our houſe Alemena 


Stands with her belly full. 


. Amen. At my departure 53 
I left her big with child. 


Sos. Alas, poor me 
Amen. Why ? What's the matter ? 
Sos. O I am come home 
Juſt in the nick of time to fetch her water : 
For ſhe is gone, according to your reckoning, 
Ten months. 
Amen. Have a good heart. 
Sos. Nay, do you know 60 
What a good heart I have ? If I but take 
The bucket once in hand, now never truſt me 
From this day forward, if I do not draw 


V. 55. Her belly full.) Ante ædes flare ſaturam intelligo, 
V. 58. Fetch her water.] The commentators have ſhewn, that 


bathing was uſed among the ancients upon child-delivery. 


The 
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The well's heart's- blood up, when I ſet about it. 
Ampn. Follow me.--Never fear: I will appoint 6; 
Another to that buſineſs. | | 
Arc. (advancing) I ſhall ſhew 
My duty more, if I approach and meet him. 


* 
[AMPHITRYON and ALCMENA meet. 


Amen. With joy Amphitryon greets his wiſh'd-for 
ſpouſe, 
Whom he accounts the beſt of all in Thebes, 
Whom all our Thebans ſo extol for virtue! 70 
How have you far'd this age ſince ?—Did you long 
For my return ? 
Sos. (ironically) O yes, extremely long'd— 
One could not take lefs notice of a dog. 
Ampn. It joys me that I ſee you burthen'd thus, 
Bearing your load ſo well. : 
Arc. Prithee, my lord, 75 
Why do you thus ſalute me in the way 
Of mockery ? why addreſs me all ſo ſtrange, 
As though you had not ſeen me very lately, 
As though it were the firſt time you return'd 
Home hither from the conqueſt of your foes * 80 
Why, why do you accoſt me now, as though 
You had not ſeen me for a long time paſt? 
Amen. By all that's ſacred, never till this hour 
Have I beheld you. 
Alc. Why will you deny it? 


V. 64. The avell's heart's-blood.) Puteo animam. The Engliſh 
is Echard's ; and conveys, I think, the ſenſe of the original. The 
learned Camerarius, as Cooke informs us, gravely ſays, that“ wa- 
« ter is to a well, what the life, or /oz/, is to animals.“ 

AMBH. 


for 
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Amen. Becauſe that I have learnt to ſpeak the truth. 
Alc. He who unlearns what he has learnt, does 
wrong. 
You'd try my diſpoſition But what makes you 
Return ſo ſoon ?—Has any ominous thing 
Retarded, or the weather kept you back ?— 
How comes it to the army you're not gone, 90 
As lately you declar'd that you was going? 
Amen. Lately ! how lately was it? 
Arc. Do you try me ?— 
A while ago, juſt now, this very inſtant. 
Amen. How can that be, I pray you, as you ſay,— 
A while ago, juſt now? 
ALc. And can you think 95 
I'd play the fool as you do, who maintain 
This is your firſt arrival, when e'en now 
You parted hence? 
Amen. How wild ſhe talks 


Sos. Have patience, 
Till ſhe has ſlept out this one dream. 


AMPH. She dreams 
With her eyes open. 


ALc. No, I do not dream 100 
But am awake, and waking I relate 
That which is true: for now ere break of day 
I ſaw both him and you. 
Amen. Where? in what place? 
ALc. Here, in your own houſe. 
| Amen. No, it could not be. 
Sos. Hold, Sir.— Who knows but that the veſſel 
brought us 10g 
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From the port hither, while we were aſleep ? 
Auru. Will you too join in her extravacance ? 
Sos. What would you have me do, Sir? Don't 

you know, 

If you oppoſe a Bacchant in her rage, 109 

You'll make her deſperate; ſhell ſtrike the oft'ner; 

But if you humour her, one ſtroke contents her. 
Amen. By heav'ns but I'm reſolv'd to rate her, ſince 

She will not welcome me. 

Sos. Do, thruſt your hand 


Into an hornet's neſt. 


Amen. Hold your tongue, ſirrah.— 
Alcmena, I would aſk one queſtion. 
ALc. Aſk, 115 
And welcome. 
Amen. Is it phrenzy, or 1s't pride, 

Which thus poſſeſſes you? 

| Arc. My lord !---How came it 
Into your thoughts to aſk ſo ſtrange a queſtion ? 

Amen. You were wont hitherto to welcome me 

On my return, and greet me in ſuch terms, 120 
As virtuous wives ule to their huſbands. Nov 
I've found your practice other. 

DELL Alc. By my faith, 
My lord, moſt certainly on yeſternight 


I welcom'd you as ſoon as you arriv'd, 


V. 109. This 1s explained by a religious cuſtom among the 
Romans; when women, in honour of Facchus, uſed, at the feſtival 
appropriated for that purpoſe, to ſtrike every one, that came in 
their way, with a Thyr/is, a wand ſo called. It is humour in 
Sofia to ſuppoſe, that Alcmena is a Bacchant, or (in other words) 


And 


or 
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And aſk'd you at the ſame time of your health, 125 
And took you by the hand, and gave a kiſs, 
Sos. How ! yeſternight you welcom'd him ? 
ALc. I did ;— 


And you too, Sœſia. 
Sos: Sir ! I was in hopes, 


She'd bring you forth a boy; but now, believe me, 


She is not gone with child. 
Amen. How do you mean? 130 


Sos. Far gone with madneſs. 
Arc. No, I am not mad, 


And pray to heav'n to ſpeed me in my labour: 
But if your maſter treat you as he ought, 
You'll be rewarded for your ominous words,— 


"I will hap ill to you. | 
Sos. It ſhould be to you : 133 


An apple's proper for a pregnant woman, 
That ſhe may have ſomething to chew upon, 


V. 126,] We may hence learn the particular mode of ſalutation 
or reception practiſed by the ancients, 

V.130—31, Gone with chila— far gone with madugſs.] 

Nen eft puero gravida—inſania. 

This is a joke, which I have endeavoured to expreſs in the beſt 
manner I could. ButIown, I was extremely puzzled to preſerve 
the leaſt trace of that which follows. | 

V. 136. 'Taill hap ill 20 you.) Tu magnum Malum habebis. 

Sos. Enim vero prægnanti oportet Malum dari. 

Malum, in the original, has the double meaning of an I and 
an Apple. The commentators who have explained this paſſage, 
have yet left us in the dark about the reaſon, why an apple (or 
any fruit) ſhould be given to a pregnant woman. Poor as this 
pun ſeems to be, it is repeated in AQ IV. Scene III. v. 16. of 
this play. 

Vol. I. F If 


Howe'er in other matters. 


ancients was attributed to the Bile. 


6 AMP RNITHEYT TK 
If ſhe begin to faint. 


Amen. You ſaw me here Back 

Laſt night ? A 
Arc. I did, I ſay :—muſt J repeat it 

Ever ſo often? | Her 

Amen, In a dream perhaps. 140 Inde 

ALc. No, we were both awake. == You 

4 Aurn. Alas! alas! W To 

Sos. What ails you, Sir ? = 


Amen. My wife 1s gone diſtracted, 
Sos. She's troubled with black bile, and nothing 
ſooner 
Works men to madneſs. 
Amen. (to Alc.) When did you perceive 
Yourſelf firſt ſeiz'd ? 
Arc. By heav'n there's nothing ails me. 145 


Amen. Why then dye ſay you ſaw me, when we 
came 


R 
But laſt night into port ; and there I ſupp'd, 
There reſted the whole night on board the ſhip ; 
Nor have I ſet my foot here in the houſe, 1 
Since with the army I march'd hence againſt 150 þ 
Our foes the Teleboans, and o'ercame them. 5 
ALc. With me you ſupp'd, with me you paſs'd I 
the night. 
Amen, How's that ? I 


Arc. I ſpeak the truth. | 
Amen. No, not in this, 


V. 143. Black bile.) Atra Bili percita eff, Madneſs by the 


Arc. 
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Ale. You departed 
Back to the army at the dawn of day. 155 
Amen. How could that be ? 7 
Sos. She's very right: ſhe's telling you 
Her dream, while now *tis freſh upon her memory. 


— 


40 Indeed, good dreaming Madam, when you wak'd, 
You ſhould have offer'd a ſalt cake of frankincenſe 
To 7ove, diſpoſer of ſtrange prodigies. 160 
| ALc. A miſchief on your head 
d. | Sos. On your's, unleſs 
8 RS You have a care. 
ALc. This fellow dares again 
Speak rudely to me with impunity. 
e AmpPn. (to Sofia.) Hold your tongue, ſirrah. (to Alc.) 
Tell me, did I leave you 
5 At break of day this morning ? 
e Alc. Who but you 165 


Recounted to me, how the battle went ? 
Amen, And know you that too? 
| ALc, Surely,---ſince from you 
I heard it; how you took their capital city, 
And flew king Prerelas yourſelf. 
E KIM Amen. Did I, 
| = [| tell you this? | 
4 Alc. Yes, you ;—and Sofa here 170 


Was by too. 
AmpPn. (to Sofia.) Did you hear me tell her this? 
Sos. Where ſhould I hear you ? 
Amen. Aſk herſelf, 


V. 159.] A cuſtom among the ancients, 


F 2 | Sos, 


T 


Sos. In troth 
No, never in my preſence, that I know of. 


Arc. Ay to be ſure, he' Il contradict you doubtleſs! 
Amen. Come hither, ſirrah: —look me in the face. 


Sos. I do, Sir. 175 
Aug. I would have you ſpeak the truth 
Without or favour or affection to me.— 
Say, did you hear me give her ſuch account 
As ſhe affirms ? | 
Sos. Prithee art thou too mad. 

To aſk me ſuch a queſtion ?---when it is 180 
The firſt time I have ſeen you here together. 

Amen. Now, Madam !—do you hear? 


ALc. I hear him utter 
That which is falſe. 


AmMPH. So—then you won't believe 
Or him, or me your huſband ? 
ALc. I believe 
Myſelf, —and know what I have ſaid is true. 185 
Auph. Will you affirm I came here yeſterday ? 
Arc. Will you deny you went from hence to-day ? 
Amen. I do ;---and do affirm, that this is now 
My firſt arrival. 
ALc. And will you deny too, 
That you preſented me with a gold cup, 190 


Lou told me had been giv'n to you? 


Amen. By heav'n 


I neither gave it you, nor told you of it ;— 


Though I was ſo diſpos'd, and am ſo now, 
That cup to give you. But who told you of it? 


* 


Alc. 


— 
ON 


_ 


— 


| 
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Arc. I heard it from yourſelf, - from your own 1 
hands 195 1 


Receiv'd the cup. 
Amen. Hold, hold, I do beſcech you, — 
Sofia, I marvel much how ſhe ſhould know 
was preſented with a golden cup ;— 
Unleſs yourſelf have lately been with her, 
And told her all. 


£ 0. 


= 
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Sos. Not] —1 never told her, 200 
Nor ſaw her, till with you, now. | 
Arc. What a knave !— i 
Would you that I produce the cup? 9 


Amen. Produce it. 
ALc. It ſhall be done.—Go, Theſala, and bring 
The cup here, which my huſband this day gave me. 


[THESSALA goes in, and AMPHITRYON and SOSIA 
walk on one ſide.] 


As, Step hither, 8%. —Of all wonders I 205 
Should wonder moſt, if ſhe ſhould have the cup. 

Sos. Can you ſuppoſe that poſſible, when here 
It's in the caſket, (/Sewing it) ſeal'd with your own 

ſeal ? 
Amen. Is the ſeal whole? 
Sos. Look at it. 
AMPH. "Tis ſecure, — 


v. 201. What a knave!] Quid hoc fit hominis! There is a diſ- 
pute among the commentators about the meaning of this ſen- 
tence, and by whom it ſhould be ſpoken, I may perhaps be 
wrong in giving it to Alemena; but I cannot perſuade myſelf, that 
it will come with more propricty from any other perſon. 


V. 205.] Præter alia mira miror maximè. 


F 3 | Juſt 
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Juſt as I ſeal'd it. 


Sos. Should ſhe not be treated 210 
Like a mad perſon ? 


Amen. On my troth there's need on't; 


For ſure ſhe is poſſeſs'd. 


[THESSALA returns with a Gold Cup.] 
ALc, Need there more words? 
See, here's the cup. 
Amen. O give it to me. 
Alec. There,— 
Look at it well, you that deny your deeds : 
But this will openly convince you.---Say, 215 
Is't not the ſame, with which you was preſented ? 
Amen. O Jupiter] what do I ſee It is 
The very cup.---Sg/ia, undone for ever | 
Sos. Sure ſhe's the greateſt jugglerthate'er breãth'd, 
Or elſe the cup mult be in here, 
Amen. Diſpatch,--- 220 
Open the caſket, —quick. 
Sos. Why need I open it? 
*T1s ſeaPd ſecurely :---ſo far all is well. 
You have brought forth, Sir, an Ampbitryon; I 
A Sofia If the cup bring forth a cup, | 
Then ſhall we all have doubled one another. 225 
Amen. I am reſolv'd to open, and inſpect. | 
Sos. Look if the ſeal be right, — that afterwards ' 


V. 210, &c.] The Latin words are Cerrita,—Larvarum plena. 
By this is meant, ** tormented in mind by the anger of Ceres, or 


the poſſeſſion of Spirits,” according to Noxius, as tranſlated by 
Cooke. | 
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You may not lay the blame on me. 
Au. Come open it 
This ;nftant 3 3 for ſhe means to drive us mad. 
ALc. Whence could I have this preſent but from 
you ? 230 
Amen. That muſt I find. 
Sos. (Opening the caſket.) O Jupiter! O Jupiter J 
AMPH. What ails you? 
Sos. There's no cup here in the caſket | 
Amen, What do I hear? 
Sos, The truth. 
Amen. Sad truth for you, 
Unleſs the cup appear. 
ALc. (Shewing it.) It doth appear. 
Amen. Who gave it to you? 
Alc. He that aſks the queſtion. 235 
Sos. You're on the catch, good maſter !---You 
have ſtole 
Some other way in private from the ſhip 
Before me, took the cup out, giv'n it her, 
And ſeal'd the caſket up again. 
Amen. Ah me! 
You help her frenzy too.—(To Alc.) You ſay we 
came | 240 
Laſt night here ? 
ALc. So ] ſay, and on your coming 
Strait you ſaluted me, as I did you, 
And met you with a kiſs. 
Amen. (afide) 1 do not like 
That kiſs in the beginning. Wellgo on 
ALc, You bath'd. 
Amen, What after bathing ? 
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Arc. You ſat down 245 
To table. 


Sos. Bravo! excellent! examine her. 
AmPn. (to Soſ.) Don't interrupt.---(to Alc.) Pro- 
ceed you in your ſtory. 
Arc. The ſupper being ſerv'd, we ſupp'd together, 
I fat me down--- 
Amen. On the ſame couch? 


Arc. The ſame. 
Sos. So then !---methinks this banquet 1s not re- 


liſn'd! 250 
AH. (to Soſ.) Let her go on.---(!0 Alc.) What 
after we had ſupp'd ? 


Al c. You ſaid you found yourſelf inclin'd to ſleep: 
The table was reraov'd : we went to bed. 
Amen. Where did you lye ? 


Arc. With you in the ſame chamber, 
In the ſame bed. 


Auen. You've utterly deſtroy'd me 1 25h 
Sos. What ails you ? 


Amen. She has giv'n me my death's wound ! 
ALc. What have I done, I pray ? 5 


V. 249. On the Same couch ] In eodem lecto? This is agreeable 
o the cuſtom of the ancients, who, at their repaſts were placed 
upon c couches in a reclining poſture, 


V. 258. What ails you ] Quid tibi eft ? © Amphitryon having 
% little before id quid tibi en ?P—to Sofa, when he ſeemed 
« aſtonithed at opening the caſket, and finding the cup gone, the 
ce poet makes Sofa recort the queſtion upon his maſter with ſome 
« humour here.“ This is an obſervation of Cooke , but perha 
it may ſeem too refined, as this is a common expreſſion frequently 
uſed without any particular alluſion, 


AMPH, 


+ CT. THENS 2M. 73 
Amen. O a loſt, loſt wretch | 


Since foul diſhonour, while I was away, 
Has ſtain'd her chaſtity, 


ro- Arc. My Lord |---I. pray you, 
Why do I hear ſuc᷑ language from your tongue? 260 
er, Amen. Am I your Lord? Thou falſe one !---do 
not call me 
By that falſe name. 
Sos. A pretty bulineſs truly, 
re- = If ſhe has chang'd him now from Lord to Lady 
:o ALc. What have I done, that, you ſhould talk to 
nat | me : 
| in terms like theſe ? 
p: Amen. When you yourſelf proclaim 365 
What you have done, why aſk of me in what 
You have offended ? | | 
er, Al c. Is my being with you, 
Who are my huſband, an offence to you? 
55 Amen. With me? was you with me ?---O impu- 
dence | 
UnparalleFd !---If you are void of ſhame, 270 
You might at leaſt have borrow'd the appearance. 
Arc. The crime, with which you charge me, ne er 
1 diſgrac'd 
V. 26 3. ] IF foe has chang d him now Nom Lord to Lady. ] The 
original is, 
6 Ac. Cur iſtuc, mi Vir, ex te audio 7 
5 AwPen. Vir ego tuus ſum ? Ne me appella, falſa, ſalſo nomine. 
A Sos. Hæret hæc res, ſiguidem hæc jam mulier facta eſt ex viro. 
5 Ihe ambiguity of So/a's pun in this place depends on the dou- 
, ble iignification of Vir, which means a Man and an Huſband. 


Poor as it is, it anſwers very well in the Exgliſſß Word Lord, which 
I fopnd in Echard's tranſlation, 
Our 
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Our family; and though you mean to fix 
The imputation on me of incontinence, 
Lou cannot trap me. 
Amen. O immortal Gods !--- 275 
At leaſt you know me, So/ia ? 
Sos, Pretty well. 
Amen. Did I not ſup laſt night on board our ſhip 
In the Euboean port? 
Alc. I have at hand 
Witneſſes likewiſe, ready to confirm 
All that I ſay. 
Amen. How! witneſſes? 
5 ALc. Yes, witneſſes. 280 
Amen. You produce witneſſes ? 
ALc, Yet one's ſufficient : 
For nobody was by beſides ourſelves, 
But Sofa. 
Sos. .Troth I know not what to ſay 
In this affair.---Haply there is ſome other 
Ampbitryon, who takes care, Sir, of your buſineſs, 285 
And does your office here, while you're away. 
Tis very wonderful that other S. | 


+4 > 


But this Amphitryon 18 a greater wonder | > 
ALc. Now by the kingdom of the Pow'r Supreme, 
By 7uno, Matron Goddeſs, whom to fear 290 


And reverence is moſt fitting, here I ſwear, 
That never mortal man, ſave you alone, 


V. 293. Mortal man.] Mortalis nemo. I have hitherto had ſuffi- 
cient occaſion to take notice of the refinements of the critics in 
finding out beauties never thought of by the Author. Herborn, 
from this common expreſſion, meaning no nan or no perſon in ge- 
neral, and often uſed as ſuch by our Author and others, has diſ- 

covered 


\ 


75 


O 


* 


ACT H. SCENE u. — 


Has had my love, — none wooed me to diſhonour. 
Amen. Would this were true ! 

Arc. I ſpeak the very truth; 

But all in vain, ſince you will not believe. 295 
Aurn. You are a woman, and can boldly ſwear. 
Arc. Bold may ſhe be, who no offence has wrought, 

And with a confident and haughty ſpirit 

Plead her own cauſe. 

Amen. You're bold enough, 
' Arc. No more 


Than does ns a modeſt and a virtuous. 300 
Amen. As far as words can make you, you are 
honeſt, 


ALc. I hold not that my portion, which is call'd ſo, 
But honour, modeſty, ſubdued deſires, | 
Fear of the gods, affection for my parents, 
And friendſhip with my kindred,---that to you 305 
I am obedient, bounteous to the good, 
And ever ready to aſſiſt the virtuous. 
5 Sos. Now by my ſoul, if what ſhe ſays 1s true, 

e 


is the very model of perfection. 309 


Amen, I ſcarce know who I am, I'm ſo bewilder'd, 


covered a /alvo for Alcmena in this declaration, with reſpect to 
her telling truth, becauſe, ſays he, It was Jupiter (a God) whom 


ſhe took for Amphitryon. 


V. 303.] I have followed the correction made by Gruterus— 
Verbis proba's—(that is, proba es—) as I think it conveys a more 


3 meaning with it than the common reading, Verbis, probas. 


V. zog.] This ſpeech is very natural for Alcmena, and ſerves 
to illuſtrate the excellence of her character. See the following 


note, on v. 320. 
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Sos. You are Amphitryon doubtleſs : but beware, 
You do not loſe yourſelf : for men, you find, 


Are ſtrangely metamorphos'd ſince our coming. 
Amen. I am reſolv'd to ſearch into this matter. 
ALc. With all my heart. 

Amen. How ſay you ?—anſwer me. 315 

What if I bring your kiniman Naucrates, 

Who in the ſame ſhip bore me company: 

If he deny all you aſſert for fact, 

What treatment is your due ?—Can you ſhew cauſe, 

Why you ſhould not be puniſh'd with divorce ? 320 
ALc. Prove me delinquent, then there is no cauſe. 


Amen. Agreed.—You, Sa, lead theſe captives 
in.— 


III find out Naucrates, and bring him hither. 


' 


[ Exit AMPHITRYON. 
Sos. (To Alc.) Now there 1s no one here beſides 
ourſelves, 
* | 
V. 320. Puniſh'd with divorce.) Muldtare matrimonio, in the 
original, is explained by the commentators to mean, ** fined or 
* muled in the dowry.” We learn, that among the ancients, 
when a wife was convicted of adultery, the huſband not only put 
her away, but he had a power alſo to retain her marriage portion. 
This will throw an additional luſtre on Alemena's ſpeech juſt be- 
fore, beginning v. 302, wherein ſhe profeſſes to prize the virtues 
becoming her character as her real dowry. 
Non ego illam mihi Dotem duco eſſe, gue Dos dicitur, 
Sed pudicitiam, &c. | 


J hold not that my portion, which is called ſo, 
But honour, &Cc. | | | 
V. 323.] The/e captives.) We have nothing in the original to 
direct us to the preciſe meaning of the relative hos. The com- 
mentators agree in ſuppoſing it to relate to the captives, which 
Amphitryon had brought with him. 


Tell 


LOT tt SCENE IL — 


rell me in ſober ſadneſs, is there not 325 
Within another S /a, like to me? 
Arc. Go, fellow—a fit ſlave for ſuch a maſter ! 
Sos. I will be gone for good, if you command. 


[ Exit SOSIA. 
ALCMENA alone. 


'Tis wondrous ſtrange, my huſband ſhould be pleas'd 
Thus to accuſe me of ſo foul a crime, 330 
So wrongfully.—But I ſhall learn it ſoon, 

Whate'er the cauſe be, from my kinſman Naucrates. 


[ ALCMENA goes in. 


V. 329. Gone for good.] This is a joke in the original, which 
I have endeavoured to preſerve, in the beſt manner I could, in 
the tranſlation. The word—AsB1— was uſed at the mauumiſſion, 


or freeing of a ſlave; whence Sg/a takes occaſion to ſay, —Areo, 
jubes, in reply to Alcmena's AB!. 


The End of the Sxcoxp AcT. 


1 


1 III. 


I 
JUPITER addreſſes himſelf to the Spectalors. 


1 M that Amphitryon, whoſe ſlave is Sa: 

The ſame is Mercury, when there's occaſion : 
My dwelling's in the higheſt loft; and I 

Am alſo Jupiter, whene'er I pleaſe : 

But now that I deſcend, I ſhift my garb, 5 
And ſtrait I am Amphitryon. For your ſakes 

I now come hither, that I might not leave 

This play imperfect. I am come beſides 

To bring the innocent Alcmena aid, 


V. 1.] This again is another Prologue, as it were, in the 
character of Jupiter, for which indeed there appears to be no 
kind of neceſſity or reaſon: It contains no information to the 
ſpectators, but what had been given them before by Mercury, 
Act I. Scene II. and nearly in the ſame terms. 

V. 3. My dwellings in the higheſt loft.] In ſuperiore habito 
cznaculo—1s explained by all the commentators, as conveying 
a double ſenſe, ſignifying in the firſt place the habitation of the 
heavenly Jove, and in the ſecond, the humble lodging of the poor 
actor, who plays the character, which from his mean condition, 
it is taken for granted, is in the upper loft or garret. There is 


undoubtedly in this ſcene the ſame jumble as in the Prologue by 


Mercury, concerning the character of Jupiter as a deity, and as 
an actor in his own perſon. There does not, however, appear 
any neceſſity, as it ſeems to me, for underſtanding this paſſage in 
any other ſenſe than the plain and obvious one, as meaning the 
celeſtial habitation of Jupiter, eſpecially as Ennius uſes the very 
ſame expreſſion - cænacula maxima celi—the higheſt lofts of heavn. 


Whoſe 


2 — 


n 


ACT e . 79 


Whoſe huſband has accus'd her of diſhonour :— 10 
The crime myſelf contriv'd, to let it fall 
Upon her guiltleſs head, were baſeneſs in me. 
Now will I feign me, as I did before, 
To be Amphitryon, and confound the houſe ; 
The myſtery PII afterwards diſcloſe. 15 
I will afford Alemena timely aid; 
And at the ſelf- ſame birth the child by me, 
And that with which ſhe's pregnant by her huſband, 
I'll cauſe her to bring forth without a pang.— 
I order*d Mercury to follow me 20 
Forthwith, if haply I ſhould want his ſervice. — 
But ſee, Alemena comes I mult accoſt her. 

JurirER retires back, 


SCENE I 


— 


Enter ALCME NA. 


cannot bear to ſtay here in the houſe.— 
O that my huſband ſhould accuſe me thus 
Of wanton proſtitution and diſhonour 


Enter Al cuENA.] The reaſon given by Alemena for coming 
out of the houſe, when her preſence was abſolutely neceſſary for 
carrying on of the plot, has been admired as a moſt ingenious 
contrivance in our Author. It is, indeed, at once natural and 
affecting. No pretext, however, was thought of for Alcmena's 
appearance 1d the ſecond ſcene of the ſecond act, when ſhe comes 
out without any cauſe afligned, or any apparent motive. It 
is true, that the practice of adhering ſtrictly to the unity of place 
has produced many abſurdities ; and incidents, which naturally 
ſhould have happened within doors, or in a chamber, have been 
repreſented as tranſacted in a ſtreet. In conſequence of this, the 
condu of this very play before us, muſt appear to the moderns 

in 
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85. M ‚ RAIN N. 
Facts he avers on facts, and loudly clamourg, 

Whilſt to my charge he lays things never done, 3 
Never by me admitted, or allow'd. 

He thinks too I ſhall bear it with indifference : 

No, by the Gods, I will not): I'll not ſuffer 

The imputation of diſhoneſty 

To lay againſt me without cauſe ; for I 10 
Will either leave him, or from him receive 


Due ſatisfaction : further, he ſhall ſwear, 
p 

in many inſtances as forced and improbable. It can ſcarcely be 
believed, that any one ſhould continue ſo bigoted to antiquity, 
as not to think the ſhifting of the ſcenes, as practiſed on our 
ſtage, a natural as well as a neceſſary improvement; though per- 
haps it ſhould be uſed by us with more propriety and moderation, 

The drama among the ancients was one continued repreſentation : 

but as the modern practice has divided it into ſo many breaks or 
acts, when the ſpectator's attention is entirely interrupted, what 
reaſon can be given why he may not be preſented with a new 
ſcene, when the drama is reſumed? Perhaps indeed it may not 
appear quite ſo natural to change the ſcene during the act: but 
even this, ſuppoſing it a deffct, is ſurely much preferable to a 
defect in the conduct of the piece itſelf, merely to preſerve the 


unity f place. Much has been ſaid in the defence of the ancient 
practice in this particular: but after all, may it not be reaſon- 


ably conjectured, that one principal motive was perhaps their 
ignorance in ſcenical machinery? 

Moliere, and Dryden after him, make Alcmena come out to go 
to the Temple, to thank the Gods for Ampbitryon's ſucceſs ; but 
this is cold and unintereſting. 


V. 7. Bear it with indifference.) Sus degue habituram. This is 
the conſtruction put upon theſe words by &. Gellius. 


V. 12. He /hall fear.) It was reckoned a ſufficient atonement 
among the ancients, if the accuſer took an oath, that he had ac- 
cuſed any perfon wrongfully, which wiped off the inlay. See 
the form of the oath, v. 66. of this ſcene. 

That 


t 


A t 


That he repents him it had e' er been ſaid, 
What he alledg'd aganſt me innocent. 
Toe. I muſt conſent to do what ſhe requires, 15 
If I would meet reception as a lover. 
And ſince it is imputed to Amph:tryon 
What I have acted, and my love for her 
Has wrought her trouble although innocent, 
that am innocent mult feel th' effects 20 
Of his reproaches and reſentment t'wards her. 
Ale. But lo! behold him here,---ſee, ſee the man, 
That charges me, unhappy as I am, 
With ſhameleſs proſtitution and diſhonour. 
Joe. (Advancing.) Wife, I would hold diſcourſe 
with you.---Ah why, ; 25 
Why do you turn away your face thus from me ? 
Arc. It is my nature.---I have always loath'd 
To look upon my foes. | 
Jue. Your foes ! 
: Ale. So is it, 9 
I ſpeak the truth, although you will pretend, 
This too is falſe. ; 
Jue. (Offering to embrace her,) Nay, now you are 


P 


9 - 
_ — 


too angry. | | SY 7 
ALc. Keep your hands off :---for ſure, if you are 
wile, | | 


Or in your ſenſes, you would never hold 
Parley with her, in earneſt or in mirth, 
Whom you imagine and pronounce a ſtrumpet ? 


V. 28. My foes.) Inimicos, Gronovius informs us, from Scipio _ 
Gentilis, that inimicus was a term in law, by which the huſband 
was denoted after divorce. But perhaps this conſtruction may 
appear unneceſſary, 


Vor. I. #3 808 | No 


82 Kü O99 IT - 8 OM >, £ 
No no,---unleſs of all the fools that are 


I did not think that you was falſe : *twas only 
To try your temper, ſee what you would do, 45; 
And with what eaſe you would be brought to bear it. 
All that I ſaid indeed was ſaid in mirth, 
Only for ſport : do but aſk Sœſia elle. 
ALc. But why not bring my kinſman Naucrates, 
To teſtify you was not here before ? 50 
Jur. It is not fair to turn to earneſt what 
Was only ſpoke in jeſt. 
ALc. Bur yet I know, 
And feel, how much it pains me to the heart 
Jur. By this right hand, Almena, I intreat, 
(taking ber band.) 
Implore, beſeech, you'd grant me this requeſt :--- 55 
Forgive me, and be angry now no longer. 
Arc. I by my virtue render your reproaches 
Vain, and of no effect; and though you now 
Acquit me of diſhor oar, I'd avoid | 
The very imputatic n.---Fare you well; 60 
V. 61. Fare you well, | 


Keep your own things, and give me mine. 
| Valeas, tibi habeas res tuas, reddas meas. 
This was the formulary uſed in divorce. 


35 
You are the verieſt dolt. 
Juy. It does not make you 
Awhit the more ſo, for that I have ſaid it ;--- 
Nor do I think you ſuch : and therefore am I BY 
Hither return'd, to clear myſelf before you. 
* For nothing ever did J lay to heart 40 HF 
. So ſore as the report of your diſpleaſure. Tf 
15 Why did you mention it? Yourſelf ſhall ſay, | 
| 1 | I can acquit me of deſign. By heav'n \ 
1 
] 


| 

| 

* 
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40 


45 
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Keep your own things, and give me mine. Tou'll ſuffer 
My women to attend me ? 
Joy. Are you mad ? 
Alc. Or if you will not, I will go without them. 
Bearing my virtue with me for companion. (going. ) 
Joy. Stay :---I ſubmit this oath to your diſeretion. 
« [ do believe my wife is truly virtuous :” 66 
If I deceive in this, then, higheſt Jove, 
do beſeech you, let your anger fall 
With unremitted vengeance on Amphitryon. 
Arc. Ah! may he rather be propitious to him ! 70 
Jur. Truſt that he will: The oath that I have 
taken, 
Is a ſincere and true one.---Now, I hope 
You're no more angry. 


ALc. I am not. 
Joe. *Tis well. 
For in the liſe of men full many a chance 


V. 62. My women to attend me.] It was accounted, among the 
ancients, indecent for any woman of rank and character ty ap- 
pear abroad without her female attendants. This coſideration 
gives an additional elegance to what Alcmena ſays afterwards. 

Or, if you will not, I will go alone; 
Bearing my Virtue <vith me for companion 

V. 66. My wift is truly wirtuinis,) Madam Dacier, in mY 
opinion, js juſtly, ridiculed by M. Gueudeville for ſuppoſing that 
Jupiler here means to equivocate with Alcmena, and by a kind of 
mental reſervation defigns in the expreſſion of— my wife is truly 
virtuous —his celeſtial conſort Juno. Such a refinement appears 
wholly unneceſſary and improbable. 

If we conſider the ſtrict regard that was paid to Oaths among 
the ancients, we may eaſily conceive, that nothing could be ſo 


ſatisfactory to Alcmena, or more thoroughly produce a reconcili- 
ation, than this Oath, 
| 8 2 Befalls 


4 / 
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Befalls them in this wiſe : and now they take 75 
Their £11 of pleaſure, then again of miſery : 
Now quarrels intervene, and now again 
They're reconcil'd: - but when theſe kind of quarrels 
Haply ariſe betwixt two loving ſouls, 
When reconciliation's made again, 80 
Their friendſhip doubles that they held before. 

Ale. You ought not to have ſaid what late you did: 
But, as you clear yourſelf, I am content. 

Jup. See that the ſacred veſſels be prepar'd, 
To pay the vows I promis'd to perform, 8 
If I retura'd in ſafety. 

Arc. T'll take care. 
Jur. Call Sa hither. He ſhall go to Blepharo, 


V. 87. This reflection is a very juſt one, and ſuitable to the 
circumſtances of Alcmena?s quarrel with the ſuppoſed Amphitryon, 
The character of Alcmena is finely ſupported. She is in the ut- 
moſt rage and indignation at having been ſuſpected; but as ſoon 
as ſhe is ſatisfied that her huſband is not jealous of her, her love 
for him makes her readily reconciled. Moliere and Dryden make 
Jupiter (the falſe Amphitryon) threaten to kill himſelf, which I 
cannot but think a poor artifice to enforce a reconciliation, and 
wy for Prince Prettyman in the Rehear/al. 

If once more you can but ſay, I hate you, 
My ſword ſhall do you juſtice. 
Arc. Then I hate you. 
Jur. Then you pronounce the ſentence of my death. 
ALc. I hate you much; but yet I love you more. 

Several pretty antithe/es of the ſame kind follow; and Alcmena 

at her departure ſays, like a true coquet, 


Let me go, 
Where I may bluſh alone; —but come not you, 

Leſt I ſhould ſpoil you with exceſs of fondneſs, 

And let you love again, 6 


The 
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75 The maſter of our veſſel, and invite him 
To come and dine with us.---As for himſelf, (a/ide) 
rel He ſhall be fool'd ſo as to loſe his dinner 90 ; 


And when unwittingly Amphitryon comes, 

I'll drag him by the throat from hence. 
| Arc. I wonder 4 

What he is talking to himſelf about 

But the door opens---Oh, *tis Sa comes. 


80 


* 


SCENE III. | {| 
Enter SOSIA. 


Im here.---Command me, if you want my ſervice : 
I will obey your orders. 

Jue. You are come 
Moſt opportunely. 

Sos. Is it peace betwixt ye 

For I am glad, and *tis a pleaſure to me, 
To ſee ye in good humour. It becomes 5 
A truſty ſervant ſtill to faſhion him 
So as to be himſelf as is his maſter, 
To ſet his face by his face, to be grave 
If he is grave, and merry if he's merry.--- 
But come now, tell me, are you reconcil'd : ? 10 


V. 6 As for himſelf, &c.] There does not appear to be an 
abſolute neceſſity for ſuppoſing with the commentators, that this 
ſpeech (which I have marked - ade) was adrreſſed to the ſpecta- 
tors ; but, as Echard has very properly obſerved, it ſerves to raiſe 
their expectation, and prepare them for the incidents that are to 
follow. 


V. 9.] This portrait of aſervant ſuiting himſelf to his maſter's 
humour, may be compared with that of an obſequious paraſite, 
| 4 
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Jur. You jeer me ſure,---as if you did not know, 
That what I ſaid before was but in jeſt. 

Sos. In jeſt you ſaid it ? By my troth I thought 
You ſpoke it ſeriouſly in ſober ſadneſs. 

Jur. I've clear'd myſelf : we've made peace. 


Sos. Beſt of all. 15 
Jur. I have a ſolemn buſineſs to tranſact 


Within, which I have VOW 'd. 


Sos. Ay, I ſuppoſe ſo. 
Jue. Go to the veſſel, in my name invite 
The maſter, Blepharo, to dine with me 
After the ſacrifice. 


Sos. I ſhall be here, | R 
Ere you can think me there. 


Joy. Return with ſpeed. 
[ Exit SOSIA. 


as drawn by Terence in the character of Gnatho in the Eunuch, 
Act II. Scene Il. 
Eft genus hominum, qui ee primos ſe omnium rerum volunt, 
Nec ſunt. Hos conſefer : hiſce ego non paro me, ut rideant, 
Sed hi: ultro arrideo, et corum ingenia admiror fimul. 
Quicquid dicunt, laudo : id reuzum fe negant, laudo id guogue © 
Negat quis ? ntgo : Ait? aid: poſtremò imperavi egomet mibi, 
Omnia adſentari. | SEW 


20 


There are 
A kind of men, who wiſh to be the head 
Of ev'ry thing, but are not. Theſe I follow; 
Not for their ſport and laughter, but for gain, 
To laugh with them, and wonder at their parts : 
Whate'er they ſay, 1 praiſe it; if again 
They contradict, I praiſe that too: Does any 
Deny ? I too deny : Afiirm ? I. too 
Afirm : and in a word I've brought myſelf 
T 0 lay, unſay, ſwear, and unſwear at pleaſure, 


CoLMAN. 


ALC. 


ACT m. SCE NE, im. 87 4 
i Al c. Would you ought elſe? or ſhall I now go in, 
That what is needful be prepar'd ? 
Juy. .Pray go, 
And to your beſt ſee ev*ry thing be ready. 
Arc. Come in, what time 8 will: I'll take due 
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13 care, os 
That nothing ſhall be wanting. 
Joe. *Tis well ſpoken : 
Like an obſervant wife. 
[ALCMENA goes in. 
0 SCENE. IV; 


JUPITER alone. 


/ So both of theſe ſ : 
The ſervant and the miſtreſs, are deceiv'd, 
In thinking me Amphitryon : much they err. 
Now, thou immortal Sa, be at hand: 
(You hear me, though not preſent :)---You muſt bar 
Ampbitryon's entrance, and contrive to fool him, 
While I indulge me with this borrow'd wife. 5 
Look to't,---you know my pleaſure,---and aſſiſt me, 
While to myſelf I offer ſacrifice. 
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SCENE I. 


— 


Enter MERCURY running, at the farther End 
of the Stage. 1 


TAND by, make room, all clear the way before 
me, 


Nor any be ſo bold to ſtop my ſpeed. 
[To the Speeators.} 


Why may not I, who am a deity, 
Have the ſame licence as a ſlave in comedies, ' 


Scene I.] Echard has very judiciouſly remarked, that there 
is „a manifeſt Ceſſation of Action upon the Stage“ at the de- 
parture of Jupiter in the laſt Scene. He therefore makes this 
begin the Fourth Act inſtead of concluding the Third, as it does 
in all the Editions of our Author. The propriety of this alter- 
ation will appear ſtill plainer, if it be conſidered, that Mercury, 
at the end of his ſpeech in this ſcene, mentions the approach of 
Ampbitryon, who advances forward, and a dialogue foon after 
enſues betwixt them. The ancient drama, being one continued 
repreſentation, was not originally marked out into ſeparate acts 
like the modern; but the diviſions were afterwards ſettled by the 
ſeveral intervals: It is no wonder, therefore, that ſome miſtakes 
may have happened. A ſimilar change has been made in the 
Captives, in this Volume, with reſpe& to the beginning of Act 
V. for an account of which, ſee the Note upon the paſſage. 

This Scene 1s a kind of continuation of the Prologue, and 


Mercury addreſſes himſelf to the e as he has 8 in 
AR 1, Scene II. 


V. 4. 4s a ſlawe in comedies. ] It is remarkable, that this cir- 
cumſtance, which appears to be here ridiculed, is introduced in 


& | On 


"nd 


ore 


erm denn 1. 89 


With threats to bid the people clear the way? 5 
He comes to tell th* arrival of a ſhip, 

Or the approach of an enrag'd old man : 

I am Jove's meſſenger, and hither now 

Have hied me at his bidding : therefore is it 

More fitting, they ſhould clear the way for me. 10 
My father calls, I follow him, and pay 

Attention to his orders: I'm to him, 

Such as a good ſon ſhould be to his father. 

I ſecond his amours, encourage him, 

Aſſiſt him, counſel him, rejoice with him: 15 
If any thing's a pleaſure to my father, 

The pleaſure is to me the greater far. 

He loves, and he is wiſe; and he does right, 
When he perſues the bent of his deſire; 

Which all men ſhould, in a legitimate way.--- 20 
Now would he have Ampbitryon play'd upon :--- 


_ THI do it rarely,---here before your eyes, 


no leſs than three of our Author's plays. In the Merchant, for 
example, Acanthio runs to his maſter Charinus, to tell him that 
his miſtreſs Paſicompſa had been ſent in the - ſhip by his father 
Demiphs : In the Stichus, Dinacium, a ſlave, informs his miſtreſs 
Panegyris, that her huſband was put into port on his return from 
Alia; and in the Mofellaria, (or the Apparitions) Tranio brings 
information of the unexpected coming of Theuropides, an old 
gentleman. Terence has cenſured the like practice in a play- 
wright of his time, in the Prologue to the Se/F. Tormentor. 
Jui nuper fecit. ſervo currenti in vid 
Dec#i/ſe populum. 
Who lately introduced a breathleſs ſlave, 
Making the croud give way. Col MAN. 


V. 20. In a legitimate way.) Dum id modo fiat bono. This 


is underſtood by the commentators to mean, dum ne guid fiat con- 


ira leges, — ſo that nothing be done contrary to law. 


E'en 
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it is, in the beſt manner I could think of. Madidus ſignifies auer, 


of. 


MI,, UN 
E'en now.---Pll place a chaplet on my head, 


At t 
And ſham the drunkard, get me up above, The 
And drive him hence, this huſband, with a vengeance, Th 
As ſoon as he approaches, from above 26 I'm 
I'll give him ſuch a ſluicing, he ſhall ſay, PI 
He's ſober, yet in liquor. Sofia then \ To 
Will ſuffer for't accus'd of having done She 
What I ſhall do.---But what is that to me? 30 Por 
It is my duty to obey my father, II 
And be ſubſervient to his will and pleaſure.— 66 
But lo! Amphiiryon comes. Now, if you'll lend 

Attention, ye ſhall ſee him bravely fool'd.— 'I 
I'll in, and ſtrait equip me for my part, 35 Bi 
Then to the houſe-top and thence drive him off. O 
[Mrrcury goes in. 0 

K - 

Enter AMPHITRYON. : 

This Nancrates, whom I did wiſh to meet, c 
Was not on board; nor found I any one, b 
At home, or in the city, that had ſeen him. 


I've crawPd through ev'ry ſtreet, been at the riding- 
houſe 


V. 23. A chaplet.] It was a cuſtom among the ancients to wear 
a chaplet at their carouſals. 


V. 28. He's ſober, yet in liquor.] Faciam ut fe madidus ſobrius. 
I have endeavoured to preſerve the pun of the original, poor as 


as well as drunk. 


V. 35. Equip me.] Ornatum /umam—the chaplet he had ſpoken. 
At. 


nce. 
26 


30 


35 


in. 


ACT-W SCENE 1. 91 


At the perfumers, the exchange, the market, 5 
The wreſtling ring, the forum, at the barbers, 

Th' apothecaries ſhops, at all the temples. --- 

I'm tir'd with ſearching ;---no where can I find him.-- 
I'll now go home, and of my wife proceed 


To make enquiry,---who *twas, for whoſe ſake 10 


She gave her body up to proſtitution ; 
For it were better I were dead, than leave 
This ſearch unfiniſh'd. 


(Going to the door, finds it ſhut.) They have barr'd 


the door | 
'Tis very fine !--uft like their other doings !--- 
But I'll make bold to knock,and foundly too. (knocks ) 
Open the door---Hola there ! Who's within ? 16 
Open the door, I ſay---Will no one open ? 


V. 8. No where can I find him.] In this little ſcene there is a 
great deal of art of the poet, by making Amphitryon fo particu- 
larly tell the ſeveral places he had been at, to look for Naucrate: : 
for if it had been otherwiſe, the ſpectators might all have won- 
dered, that Sofia did not meet him, fince he was gone but a little 
before to the ſame place. Fchard. 

Demea's ſpeech in Terence's Brethers, after having been put on 
a wrong ſcent by Syrus, is fomewhat ſimilar to this in our Author, 
| Defeſſus ſum ambulando. Ut, Syre, te cum tud 

Monſtratione magnus perdat Jupiter ! 

Perreptavi uſque omne oppidum ad portum, ad lacum ; 

Dub non? neque ihe fabrica ulla erat, neque fratrem home 

Vidifſe ſe aiebat qui/quum. 
I'm tired 
With walking.—Now great Fowve confound you, Syras, 
You. and your blind directions! I have crawl'd 
All the town over ; to the gate, the pond ; 
Where not ? No ſign of any ſhop was there, 
Nor any perſon who had ſeen my brother. 
. | | 7 Col uAx. 


SCENE 


JC 
SCENE III. 


MERCURY appears above, with a Thaplet on hi; 
Head, pretending to be drunk. 


Mc. Who's at the door? 
Amp. Tis J. 
| Merc. I? who is 1! 
Amen. Tis I, I tell you. 
Me. Jove and all the Gods 
Owe you a ſpite, you bang ſo at the door. 

Arn. How ? 

Mengc. How? that you may live a wretch forever, 
Amen. Sofia. 
Merc. Ay, I am Sofia :—you don't think ; 
That I've forgot my name ?—What is't you want ? 


Amen. Aſk what I want, you villain ? 
Mexc. Yes, you fool 


You've almoſt tore our door here off it's hinges : 
Think you we're furniſh'd at the public charge 
With doors? Younumſcull! why do you ſtareſoatme? 
What would you have? Who are you? - 11 

Amen. You whipt knave, 
D- ye aſk me who I am ?---You hell of elm- rods 
I'll make you burn with ſmart beneath the ſcourge 


V. 12. Hel of Elm-rods.) Ulmorum Achernus, That is, ac- 
cording to Taubman, whoſe back devours as many elm-rods as 
Arberen does ſouls. So in the Captives of our Author, 


Ve illis virgis miſeris, que hodie in tergo morientur meo. 


Woe to the hapleſs twigs 
Will dye upon my back! 


bis 


L 


= 


ACT Iv. SCENE in. 93 


For theſe affronts. 
Merc. Why ſure you muſt have been 
A ſpendthrift in your youth. 
Amen. For why ? 
Mzrrc. Becauſe 15 
In your old age you beg a choke-pear of me, 
Amen. Slave! I will have you tottur'd for this 
language. 
Mzxc. I ſacrifice to you. 
Amen. How ?—what d'ye mean? 
Mexc. I offer a libation of ill luck. 


(Throwing water.) 


[1/hat follows is ſupplied by another hand, the original 
being loſt.] 
Amen. Is this your off ring, raſcal ? If the Gods 20 


V. 15. Beg à choke-pear of me.] Mendicus Malum. This is 
the ſecond time in this play, that our Author has pun'd u pon the 


word Malum, which happens to ſignify an I and an Apple. See 


the Note on Act II. Scene III. v. 136. I have given it the beſt 
turn I could think of in our language. 


V. 19. Libation of ill Juck.)} The Latin is, te macto infortunio. 
—T ſacrifice ill Iuck to you. As the original is loſt, it is impoſlible 
to determine, whether Mercury was to throw water upon Amphi- 
non at this place. or not; but as I make no doubt but that he 
was to do it ſomewhere, as he ſaid he would, I have ſuppoſed it 
to be at this paſſage. 


Echard has obſerved with reſpe& to the Supplement, which is 


very antient, ** that the Plot and Incidents are as well carried on 
in it as Plautus himſelf could have done; and that thoſe perſons, 
* who would prove itnot his by the difference in ſtile, would be 
« leſs able to do it by the difference in ſpirit and genius.” It muſt 


be owned indeed, notwithſtanding the affected contempt of ſome 


critics, that the imitation very nearly reſembles the original. 


Preſerve 


#8 (AM PH 1 TR F. QOH 
Preſerve me what I am, your back ſhall bend 
With many a leathern thong, laid heavy on it; 
Victim of Saturn /—Yes—PI ſacrifice you 
With torture on the gallows.—Come you out, 
You hang-dog.— 
Mac. Apparition !—What, you think 2; 

To fright me with your threats? But if you don't 
Take to your heels, if you dare knock, or touch 
Our door here even with your little finger, 
Pl beat about your pate ſo with this tile, 
You'll ſputter tongue and teeth out all together. 30 

AmMPH. You raſcal | wo'n't you ſuffer me to come 
Into my own houſe ?—knock at my own door ?— 
Pl pluck it off the hinges. (Beating vehemently.) 


Mcrc. You perſiſt? 
Ampn. I do. 


Merc. Take this then. (Throwrng a tile.) 
Amen. Villain! at your maiter ? 
If I but catch you, to ſuch miſery 35 
Iwill reduce you, you ſhall live a wretch 
For evermore. 


Merc. You've play'd the Reer 
Old grey-beard. 


V. 23. Victim Saturn.] Saturni hoſtia. Taubman remarks, 
that this is in alluſion to thoſe Slaves, which the Carthaginians 


uſed to buy, in order to ſacrifice them in lieu of their own chil- 
dren to Saturn. 


V. 25. Apparition.] Larwa umbratilis. 

V. 37. Play d the Bacchanalian.] Bacchanal exercuiſſe The 
feaſts of Bacchus were celebrated with much riot and intempe- 
rance : whence a Bacchanalian and a madman were ſynonymous 
terms, So again, v. 64. Mercury tells 2 that he is 
Bacchus himſelf. 


1 Ap. 
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Amen. Why? 

Mzrc. Ta think I am your ſlave ! 'Y 

Amen. Not think it? ; 
Mc. Plague confound you! for I own 


No maſter but Amphitryon. 
1 Amen. Have I loſt 40 
x My form ?—Tis ſtrange that Seſa ſhould not know 
me | 
Il make a farther tryal.— Hola] tell me, 
Whom do I ſeem ? is't plain I am Amphitryon ? | 
0 Mc. Amphitryon ?---Are you mad ?—I told you, tl 
5 dotard, | 
That you had play'd the Bacchanalian, 45 
0 To aſk another, who you are But go, 
Go, I adviſe you, and make no diſturbance : 
Amphitryon is return'd, and is at reſt 
.) A-bed now with his wife. 
) Amen. What wife? 
5 Mc. Alcmens. 


Amen. Who 1s ? 
Merc. How often would you have me tell you? 30 
Amphitryon my maſter. Don't be troubleſome. 
Amen. Who is he with? 
Mrkc. Beware you do not ſeek 
Your own miſchance in trifling with me thus. 
Amen. Nay prithee tell me, my good Sia, do. 
Merc. Now you beſpeak me fairly !—with Alcmena. 
Amen. In the ſame chamber ? 56 
Merc. The ſame chamber,—yes, 
And the ſame bed too. | 
Amen. O lam moſt wretched ! 
Merc. 


96 A e nN. 
Mzrc. (aſide.) What he counts loſs, is gain.— To 


lend one's wife, 
Is to let out a barren land for ploughing. 
AupH. Softa ! 
Merc. Well---what a plague now would you have 
With So/za,---Soſia ? 61 
Amen. Don't you know me, ſirrah? 
Mexc. I know you for a wrangling ſaucy fellow. 
Amyn, Yet once more,---tell me,---am I not Am- 
phitryon, 
Your maſter ? 
Mrnc. You are Bacchus,---not Amphitryon. 
How often would you have me tell it you ?--- 63 
Muſt I repeat 1t ?---Our Ampbitryon's here, 
And hugging his ſweet ſpouſe.—-If you perſiſt, 
I'll bring him hither,---to your coſt I warrant you. 
Amen. I would that you would call him here.— 
Pray heav'n, (aſide.) 
I may not loſe thus my good ſervices 70 
My country, houſe, wife, family, Myſelf ! 
Mzrxzc. I'll call him !---But mean while get from 
the door.--- 
The ſacrifice is ended, I ſuppoſe, 
And now to dinner.—Prithee don't diſturb us,— 
Or I will make a ſacrifice of you. 75 


[Mercury withdraws.) 


V. 64. You are Bacchus, ot Amphitryon.] Bacchus es, Baud 
Amphitryo. The meaning is, that you are not only frantic like 
a Bacchanalian, but to the higheſt degree, even to reſemble Bac- 


chus himſelf. 
See the Note on v. 37, of this Scene, 


AMPH. 


To 
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Amen. Ye Gods | what madneſs has poſſeſs'd our 
howle 1.--.-: 76 
What wonders have I ſeen ſince my arrival !--- 
Now do I hold thoſe fabulous tales for true, 
Which I have heard of old, that Attic men 
Were in Arcadia turn'd to ſavage beaſts, 
So that their friends could never know them after. 80 


SCENE IV. 
Enter BLEPHARO and SOSIA at a Diſtance. 


BLEPH. How, Sa l Tis moſt ſtrange what you 
relate. 
You found at home another Sgſa, ſay you, 
Reſembling you? 


V. 79. Turn'd to ſavage beaſts.] The commentators explain 
this as alluding to certain people in Arcadia, whom the fables 
of antiquity called Lycanthropi, that is, Wolf-Men, who, it was 
pretended, quitted their human ſhapes, and aſſumed that of 
wolves for a certain time. 'There is a pleaſant paſſage to this 
purpoſe in Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, book viii. chapter 22. 
* Evanthes, ſays he, a writer of no ſmall credit among the 
*© Greeks, relates, that the people of Arcadia have written, that 
* a man of the race of one Anteus, being brought to a pond in 
* the country, after having hung his cloaths upon an oak, and 


« into a wolf, and herded with the animals of that ſpecies for 
nine years, during which time he never did any miſchief to 
man. After this he repaſſed the ſame pond, and reſumed 
his former ſhape, being reſtored to the ſame condition he 


ther that Volf Man found his cloaths Kill hangiug upon the oak, 
and in good condition, except that they were nine years older ! 


Vor. I. H Sos; 


% {wam acroſs the pond, retired into the deſarts, was changed 


was in before, except that he was nine years older,” — What 
a pity it is, that the good Evanthes has not informed us, whe-, 


98 AMPHITRYON. 


Sos. I did, I fay.---But hearkye, 
Since I myſelf have ſpawn'd another Sia, 
Ampbitryon an Amphitryon, how d'ye know, 
But you too peradventure may engender 
Another Blepharo ? Would to heav'n, that you 
Were thump'd and bruis'd, your teeth knock'd out, 
and kept 
Without a dinner ; then you might believe me : 
For I, that other S292, who am yonder, 10 
Maul'd me moſt grievouſly. 
BLzen. Tis wondrous ſtrange | 
But we muſt mend our pace? for, as I ſee, 
Ampbitryon's waiting, and my empty guts 
Begin to grumble. 
Auf. (To himſelf.) Wherefore ſhould I talk 
Of foreign legends, when they tales recount 15 
More wondrous of the Founder of our Thebes ? 
This mighty ſearcher of Europa loſt, 
Having ſubdued the Mars-engender'd beaſt, 
Rais'd on the ſpot a troop of armed men 


V. 16. Founder of our Thebeg] This whole paſſage relates 
to the ſtory of Cadmus, who was faid to have built the cuy of 
Thebes in Botia. 

V. 17. Searcher of Europa left.) Cadmus, as the ſtory goes, 
was ſent by his father Agenor out of Afa into Greece in ſearch of 
his ſiſter Europa, whom Jupiter had carried off in the ſhape of a 
Bull. Thoſe, who endeavour to invelligate Truth in the dark 

diſguiſe of Fable, have ingeniouſſy enough imagined, that the 
Ship, in which Jupiter conveyed Europa to the ifland of Crete, 
was probably called the Bull. 

V. 18. Mars-engender d beaſt] Martigenam belluam. The 
ſerpent which we are told Cadmus flew, and was ſuppoſed to 
have been ſent by Mars. 5 

Y 


ut, 


ACT IV: SCENE W. gg 


By ſowing of the ſerpent” $ teeth :---theſe parted, 20 
And 'twixt the two bands a dread ſight enſued ? 

With ſpear and helmet brother preſs'd on brother. 

Nor is this all. Epirus has beheld 

The author of our race, together with 

His ſpouſe Hermione, fair Venus daughter, 23 
Creep in the form of ſerpents. Fove ſupreme 
Did thus ordain from high, thus wild the Fates. 
All, all the nobleſt chieftains of our houſe 

Have for their bright atchievements been perſued 
With dire afflictions? and the ſame ſad fate 

Now preſſes me :---yet could I ſtand it's force, 
And ſuffer miſeries ſcarce to be endur'd, 

Were but Alcmena honeſt. 


Sos. Blepharo ! 
BLEPH. What ? 


G3 
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V. 26. Creep in the form of ſerpems.] It is related that Cadmus 
and his wife were both turned into ſerpents. 

V 33. Were but Alcmena honeft.] De L Oeuvre (the Delphin 
Editor of our Author under the Latinixed name of Opera rius) 
ſuppoſes this ſentiment underſtood, though it is not directly ex- 
preſſed in the context. He therefore adds in his Latin Inter- 
pretation, A pador conjugis ¶ et ſaluus. I have followed him, as 
it ſeems a very forcible and affecting concluſion, 

The critics have cavilled at the beginning of this ſpeech in 
aking, what has the ſowing of the ſerpent's teeth to do with the 
ſituation of Amphitryon? He is reflecting on the diſtreſſes in which 
his progenitors had been involved, and very natarally begins 
with the author of his race. | 

Though it may ſeem a foreign quotation, I am tempted to 
tianſcribe part of Orhellos ſpeech, when worked up to jealouſy, 
a5 an admirable comment on this reflection of Anpbitryon. 

Had it pleas'd heav'n 
To try me with affliction, had it rain'd 
H 2 All 


AM EPO 11 K-10, 
Sos. I fear there s ſome miſchance or other, 


BLEPH. Why? 
Sos. Look you.---our door is ſhut, and there's my 
maſter 35 
Sauntering before it, like an humble courtier 
Waiting to bid good-morrow, 
BLEPH. Poh ! that's nothing: 
He's walking only for an appetite. 
Sos. A curious thought indeed Ito ſhut the door, 
Leſt it ſhould come too early. 
| Breen. Ceaſe your yelping, 40 
You puppy you. | | 


100 


* 


All kinds of ſores and ſhames on my bare head, 
Steep'd me in poverty to the very lips, 

Giv*n to captivity me and my hopes; 

I ſhould have found in ſome place of my ſoul 

A drop of patience, But alas ! to make me 

A fixed figure for the hand of Scorn 43 

To point his ſlow and moving finger at —._ . 

Yet I could bear that too, well, very well: 

But there, where I have garner d up my heart, Cc. 


Echard remarks upon this ſoliloquy of Amphitryon, that it is of 
a right tragic ſtrain ; the paſſion truly juſt and natural; and the _ 
thought as ingenious and moral. It ſeems (he ſays) to be writ 


exactly with the ſame ſpirit as n, 8 eech in the beginning 
of Scene II. Act II. 


Like an humble courtier, 

Waiting to bid good morrow.) This is compriſed in the ori- 
ginal i in one word, Salutator, which cannot ſo readily be expreſſed 
in our language. It was the cuſtom among the ancients for the 
friends and dependants of great people to attend them in the 
morning to pay their reſpe&s to them, as ſoon as they were riſen. 
Hence the modern phraſe Levèe, which is borrowed from the 
French, and ſignikes ri/en, or got up. 
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ACT: 1V: SCENE Vk 10 


Sos. I neither yelp nor bark. 
If you'll be ruPd by me, pray let's obierve him: 


Something he's muſing on, I know not what: 


He's reckoning ſome account methinks : I here 
Can over-hear him.--Don't be in an hurry. 45 
Amen. O how I fear me, leſt the Gods ſhould raſe 
The glory I have gain'd in vanquiſhing 
Our foes the Teleboaus ] All our family 
I find in ſtrange confuſion and diſorder : 
My wife too !---O ſhe kills me, ſhe's ſo full 50 
Of ſtain, of proſtitution, and diſhonour.--- 
But I do marvel much about the cup ? 
For yet the ſeal was whole.---What ſhall I ſay ? 
She told me the particulars of the fight, 
And how king Pterelas I bravely flew 55 
With my own hand.---Oh, now I know the trick! 
'Tis Soia's doing, who has had the impudence 
To get before me here. 
Sos. He talks of me, 
And little to my liking.--I beſeech you, 
Don't let us face him, till he has diſcover'd 60 
What 'tis broils in his ſtomach. SE ITS 
Breen. As you will. 
Amen, If! Bur lay hold on him,---a whipt ſlave ! 
PII teach him what it is with tricks and threats 


V, 41. I neither yelp nor bark, 1 Nec gannio, nec latro. Gannio, 
ſignifies properly to cry like a fox. | 

V. 44. Reckoning ſome account.] Rationes colligit. This is an 
expreſſion often uſed by our author, denoting any perſon to be 
wrapt in profound thought. See the Note on the raters Cap- 
tain, Act II. Scene II. in this Volume. 


V. 61 Broils in his flemach.] Donec ſtomachum detexerit. 
H 3 | To 


Pp. 
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To put upon a maſter. | 
Sos. Do you hear him ? 
BLeen, Yes, very plain. 
Sos. The burthen on't will light 6; 
Upon my ſhoulders.---Pritkee let's accoſt him.--- 
Do you not know the ſaying ?--- 
BLepn. Troth I know not 
What you'll be ſaying, but I fhrewdly _ 
What you'll be ſuffering.--- 
Sos. An old een; — Hunger 
And a ſlack gueſt breeds anger.“ 
BI EDR. By my faith 50 
A true one. Let's accoſt him then directhy.--- 
Amphitryon ! 
Amen. Sure *tis Blepharo's voice J hear. 
I wonder wherefore he ſhould come to me 
He comes though opportunely to aſſiſt 
In proving my wite's baſeneſs. - Hlepharo ! 75 
What brings you hither ? 
BI PH. How! have you forgot 
So ſoon your ſending Sia to the ſhip 
This morning, to invite me here to dinner? 
| Amen. I never did. But where's the villain? 
Breen. Who? 


The 
Thi 


Sui 


Cc 
If 


Aa thin '. Tt 


AMPH. Sofia. 
BLrzrn. Behold him. 


Auen. Where? 


Bu er. Before Four eyes. 8 


The re don't you fee ? 
V. 69.. Hunger — And a Sack gueft breeds anger] Fames et mora 


Bilem in naſum conciunt. 


not 


ger 


70 


75 


ACT IV. SCENE IV. 103 


. Au. I can ſcarce ſee for anger. 
The raſcal has diſtracted me. (io Sera.) Don't think 
Thou ſhalt eſcape I'll facrifice thee, —villain! 


(Offering to ſtrike Sos ia, Bl. HDHARO holds him.) 


Suffer me, Blepharo. 
Been. Hear me, I beſeech you. 
Arn. What is it? Speak, I hear you. There 
take that. (to Sos iA, firiking bim.) $85 
Sos. And whetefore do you ſtrike me? Am I not 
Come time enough ? I could not have gone quicker, 
If I had borne me on the wings of Dædalus. 
(AMPHITRYON ers to ſtrike SOSIA again.) 
BLE PH. Hold, I befeech you. ?Twas not in our 
power | 
To come 4 quicker pace, believe me. 
Amen. Whether 90 
He ſtrode on ſtilts, or crept with tortoite ſpeed, 
I am reſolv'd to be his death, —a villain ! 
| (Striking bim at every ſentence.) 
This for the tiles !—this for the houſe-top !—this 
For barring of the door I this for your making 
Sport of your maſter this for your foul language 
Bren. What harm pray has he done you? g6 
Amen. Done, d'ye aſk ? 
He ſhut the door agaihſt me, from the houſe-top 


V. 88. Wings of Dzdalus.] The original is, Dædaleis remigiis. 


The ſtory of Dædalus making wings for himſelf and his fon 
Irarus is well known. Virgil has the ſame expreſſiion—Remigio 
alarum. | | 


V.gt. Stroze bh ſtilit, or crept with tortoiſe ſpeed.) Side gral a- 


| Torius, ſive teſtudintus fuerit gradus. Gral a fignifies a Stilt. 
Pelted 
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Pelted and drove me off with tiles. f 
Sos. What, I? 
Amen. What did you threaten-you would do, if I 
But touch'd the door ?--Can you deny it, villain ? 100 
Sos. Why not? Here's ample witneſs,he I'm come. 
with, 
Whom I was ſent with ſpeed t' invite to dinner. 
Amen. Who ſent you, raſcal ? 
Sos. He that aſks the queſtion, 
Amen. Hal when? 
Sos. Juſt now,—lately,—a moment ſince,— 
When you was reconciPd here with your lady. 105 
Aurh. Bacchus has turn'd your head. 
| Sos. May I not ſee 
Bacchus to-day, nor Ceres Lou gave orders 
The veſſels ſhould be clean'd, that you might make 
A ſacrifice, and ſent me to invite 


Him here to dinner. 
Aux. Blepbaro, let me dye, 110 


If I have been within yet, or e'er ſent him.— 
Where did you leave me? Speak. | 
Sos. At your own houſe. 


V. 106, Bacchus has turn'd your Head. 
Sos. May I not ſee 
Bacchus 0-day, nor Ceres I] 
Bacchus ze irritaſſit. 
Sos Nec Bacchum /alutem hodie, nec Cererem. 


I have already taken notice, that it was uſually ſaid of frantic 
perſons, that they were Bacchanalians, or that Bacchus had poſ- 
ſeſſed them. S wiſhes to ſee neither Bacchus nor Ceres, becauſe 
it was the ancient opinion, that whoever ſaw either of thoſe 
deities ran a riſk of being mad. : 1 


ACT IN. SCENE N. 105 


Ard with my lady,---when I parted from you, 

Flew to the port, and in your name invited 

Blepharo here to dinner. We are come, 113 
100 ] never ſaw you after till this inſtant. 


me, Amen. How! villain, with my wife ?---You fhall 
not hence 4 
Without a drubbing. (Strikes him.) 


Sos. Blepharo ! 

BLePH. (interfering) Good Ampbitryon, 

Let him alone now tor my fake, and hear me. 

> Amen. Well---ſpeak your pleaſure. 

BLeen. He has lately told me 120 
Of things moſt ſtrange. Some juggler peradventure 
Or ſorcerer has enchanted all your family. 

Enquire into it, ſee what it can be, 

And do not torture this poor wretch, until 

You've learn'd the truth. | 

Amen. You counſel me aright : 125 
Let's in: I'd have you for an advocate 


* 


SCENT F. 


Enter J UP IT E R. L 


Jur. Who is it with ſuch vaſt 
And vehement bangs hath almoſt ſhook -our door 
From off it's hinges ? Who is it hath rais'd 


V. 126.] An advocate.) Advocatus. It is proper to obſerve, 
that this general term does not imply a pleader merely, but any 
friend or perſon, who ſupported by his preſence, or aſſiſted with 
his advice, or was a witneſs, or any other way intereſted for ano- 
ther in a cauſe. : | 


Such 


Againſt my wife. [ T hey move towards the door. 


__———_ 
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Such foul diſturbance for ſo long a time 

Before the houſe ? Whom if J once can find, 5 
By 7ove I'll ſacrifice him to the fouls 

Of ſlaughter'd T eleboans.---Nothing now 


| Speeds, as they ſay, right with me. I left Blepbaro 
And Sato go ſeek my kinſman Naucrates : 
Them I have loſt, and him I have not found. 10 


Sos. blepharo ! That's my maſter juſt come out; 
But This here is the ſorcerer. 


BLEPH. O Jupiter 
What ot ſee ? This is not, but That is 
Amphitryon ; or if This be he, That cannot; 
Except indeed he's double. 
Jur. See---here's Sofia 15 

And Blepharo with him: PI accoft them firſt. 

So, are you come at laſt? -I dye with hunger. 

Sos. Did not I ſay, this other was the ſorcerer ? 


(Pointing to AMPEITRYON.) 
Amen. That is the ſorcerer, my fellow Thebans, 


Who has feduc'd my wife, and ſtor'd my houſe 20 
With ſhame and proſtitution. 


V. 5—10.] Many have miſtaken the deſign of this place, and 
have thought it was ſpoken by Amphitryon, or that ſomething had 
been left out; whereas Jupiter ſpeaks this only to puzzle/and 
confound Amphitryen, Blepharo, and Sefia, and fo carry n his 
deſign the better. EcuanD. 

There follows a verſe in the original, which Madam Dacier 
has omitted in her tranſlation, and I have copied her example, 
as it is palpably wrong placed where it ſtands, and ſoreſtalls 
what Tupiter ſays afterwards with proptiety. | 

V. 20. Stor d my houſe.) Per quem tenes theſaurum fuyþri. The 
antients uſed the word the/aurus, or , to nien a quantity 
or abundance of any thing. | a 
I Sos. 


C 


15 


ACT IV. SCENE VI. 107 


Sos. (To Jup.) My good maſter, 
You may be hungry, for my part I've had 

My belly-full of cuffs. 

Amen. Still prating, raſcal ? 


Sos, Hie thee to Acheron, thou damned ſorcerer! 
Aug. Ha !—doſt thou call me ſorcerer? Then 
have at thee. (Strikes him.) 25 
Joe. Stranger! what wild diſtemperature is this, 
That you ſhould ſtrike my fervant ? 
Amen. Thine ? 
Jur. Yes, mine. 
Aug. Thou lieſt. 
Jur. Sgfia, go in, and ſee the dinner 
Got ready, whilft I facrifice this fellow. 
Sos. Pllgo.— Amphitryon will, as I ſuppoſe, 30 
Receive Amphitryon with like courteſy 
As I, the other S, did receive 
Me Sofa. In the mean , while 5 re ſquab- 
bling, 
PI! to the kitchen, there lick all the A: 


And empty all the cups: | 
[Exit SOS1A. 
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Remain JUPITER), AMPHIFRYON, 


and BLEPHARO. 
Jur. Say'ſt thou, I lie? 


Amen. Thou lieſt, I fay,---corrupter of my family 


V. 34. Kitchen.) The Latin word is popina, which commonly 


ſignifies a public-houſe; but as Soi goes in, kitchen _—_ to be 
the more proper term. 
Jur. 


K 0: O00, 


Jur. Now for theſe ſcurvy terms I'll throttle thee, 


| (Takes him by the collar.) 
Amen. Oh, Oh! 


Jue. You ſhould have look'd to this before. 
Amen. Help, Blepharo ! 
BL.zeH. They are both ſo like each other, 
I know not which to ſide with; but I'll OF 
To finiſh their contention; if I can. 
Amphitryon, do not kill Amphitryon : pray 
Let go his collar. 
Jour. Call'ſt thou him Amphitryon ? 
Been. Why not? He was but one, but now he's 
double. | 10 
What though you ſay you are, the other too 
Is ſtill Amphitryon in his form. Then pray 
Let go his collar. | 
Jur. Well but tell me truly, 
Does he appear to you to be Amphitryon ? 
Breen. Both verily. 


Amen, O higheſt Jupiter! 15 


V. 3. TI throtile tbee.] Echard takes notice, that it may ſeem 
very indecent for Jupit-y and Amphitryon to ſc uffle at this rate, and 


not rather to have drawn their ſwords. The plea he makes for it 


is, that it agrees exactly with that char cter which Mercury in 
* the Prologue gives of this play, when he calls it Tragi- Comedy. 
% Befides, (he very gravely adds,) drawing of ſwords might have 


proved too rragical.“ His firſt reaſon appears to me to be no 


reaſon at all, and his laſt is too ridiculo:'s to be treated ſeriouſly. 
The antient manners are not to be meaſured by the practice of 
modern ones; and though Meliere and Dryden may perhaps think 
it neceſſary to make Ampbitryon draw his ſword like a man of 
honour and a gentleman, yet the times of Plautus might not have 
required ſuch nice punctilios. It is certain, that the modern 
notions of duelling were not prevalent among the antients. 
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ACT IS 0CENSE: VL 109 


When did you take away this form of mine ?— 
But I'll examine hin.—Art thou Amphitryon ? 
Juy. Doſt thou deny it? 
Amen. Surely : ſince there is 
No other of that name in Thebes but I. 
Jur. No, none but I: then, Blepharo, be thou 


judge | 20 


Betwixt us. 
Breen. I will make this matter clear 
By tokens, if I can. (to Amph.) You anſwer firſt. 
Amen. Moſt willingly. 
Breen. What orders did you give me, 
Ere you began the battle with the Taphians? 
Amen. To hold the ſhip in readineſs, andtick 25 
Cloſe to the rudder. 
Jur. That in caſe our troops 
Were routed, I might find a ſafe retreat. 
Amen. And for another reaſon :---to ſecure 
The bag, well loaded with a ſtore of treaſure. 
Jur. What money was there? . 
BLeen. Hold, you :—'tis for me 30 


To put the queſtion. (To Jupiter) Do you know 
the ſum ? 


V. 27. 4 ſafe retreat. This circumſtance is truly comic in 


itſelf, without conſidering it, (as Madam Dacier and other pene- 


trating critics have done, (as a fatire highly to be reliſhed by a 
Roman audience in particular, who (according tothis learned lady) 
were not uſed to ſee generals careful in providing for their own 
ſecurity in flight, and abandoning their ſoldiers. It is ſtrange, 
that theſe Refiners could not alſo find out a like beauty in what 
Jupiter ſays afterwards, about ſecuring the money-bag. 


BLEPH. 
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Joe. Yes, fifty Attic talents. 
| BLEPH. To ajot. 
And you (to Amph.) how many Philippeans were 

there? 
Amen. Two thouſand.— 
Jur. And of Oboli twice as many. 

BLE PH. Both hit the mark fo truly, one of them 35 

Muſt needs have hid him in the bag. 
Jue. Attend. 

With this right arm, (as you are not to learn) 
I flew king Prerelas ; ſ$ized on the ſpoils, 
And in a caſket brought the golden cup, . 
Which he was wont to drink from: This I gave 40 


A preſent to my wife, with whom to-day 
I bath'd, I ſacrific'd, I lay. 

Amen. Ah me! 
What do I hear? AI ſcarcely am myſelf ! 
Awake I fleep ; awake I dream; alive, 


V. 32 3-4. Attic talent. Philigpeaus Oboli.] For the value 
of theſe coins, ſee Cooke's table, prefixed to this Volume. 

An Anachroni/m in this place has been pointed out by the com- 
mentators in the mentioning of Philippeant, which were coined by 
Philip king of Macedon, the father of Alexander the Great, long 
after the time in which the incidents in this play were ſuppoſed 
to have happened. But I hardly can imagine, that theſe kind 
of anachroni/ms have ariſen either from the ignorance or inatten- 
tion of our author. They were rather confidered, I ſuppoſe, of 
ſo very little conſequence, that it is ſcarce worth while to put in 
a plea of privilege from poetical licence in their defence : How- 
ever, as I profeſs merely a tranſlation of my author, I have 
not thought it proper to modernize even the appellations of the 
coins; though Echard and Dryden talk without ſcruple of Att 
Talents, Half-pence, and Farthings, in the ſame breath. 


In 
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ATE IV. SCENE W. r 


In health, and in my perfect mind, I periſh. 45 
I am Ampbitryon, nephew of Gorgephone, 

Commander of the Theb2ns, favourite 

Of Creon, conqueror of the Teleboans, 

Who vanquiſh'd with his might the Acarnanians, 
And Taphians, by his warlike proweſs flew 50 
Their monarch, and appointed Cephalus 

Their governor, fon of Deioneus. 

Jue. 1 by my bravery in the battle cruſh'd 
Thoſe hoſtile ravagers, that had deſtroy'd 
El:rycn, and the brothers of our wife. 55 
Theſe wand'ring through th' Ionian, the Mgean, 

And Cretan ſeas, with pow'r piratical 
Laid waſte Achaia, Photis, and Atolia. 

Amen. O ye immortal Gods! I ſcarce can have 
Faith in myſelf, fo juſt is his relation.— 60 
What ſay you, Blepharo ? 

BIER. One thing yet remains: 
If that appear, be double, - both Amphirryons. 

Jur. I know what you would ſay; that ſcar you 

mean 


Upon my right arm from the wound by Pzerelas 


V. 47. Fawourite.) The Latin word is Unicus, which is often 
uſed by Plautus to ſignify Friend or Darling. 

V 54.] Rawagers.) Latrones, The ancients, we are told, uſed 
to call foreign ſoldiers by this name, 

V. 70 A4/car.] This artful circumſtance, which is in parti- 
cular well calculated for repreſentation, is omitted by Moliere, 
as indeed is the whole examination of the two 4mphitryons. It is 


impoſſible to gueſs at the reaſon, which induced this excellent 


Judge of humour to paſs it over, as it is certainly natural as well 
as highly comic. He indeed introduces Jupiter and Amphitryon 
both together in the preſence of two Thebans, and after ſome 

unintereſting 
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Deeply intrench'd. 
BLE H. The ſame. | 
Amen, Well thought on. 


1 Jur. See you? 65 
o! look 


BLEPH. Uncover, and P ll look. | 


Ju. We have 
Uncover'd: look 


Breen. O Jupiter ſupreme ! 
(They both ſhew their arms.) 
What do I ſee ?—On both of you moſt plainly, 
Upon the right arm, in the ſelf-ſame place, 
The ſelf-ſame token does appear,—a ſcar, . 7 
New cloſing, of a reddiſh, wanniſh hue ! 
All reaſoning fails, and judgment is ſtruck dumb. 
I know not what to do. 
Here ends the ſuppoſititious part.] 
Between yourſelves 
You mult decide it: I muſt hence away; 
I've buſineſs calls me. Never did I ſee 75 
Such wonders | 5 
Amen. I beſeech you, Blepbaro, ſtay, 
And be my advocate; pray do not go. 
BLeen. Farewell. —An advocate how can I be, 
Who know not which to ſide with ? | 
8 Jur. I'll go in: 
Alemens | is in labour. 
[BLEPHARO goes off, and JuPITER goes into 
AMPHITRYON'S houſe. 


unintereſting debate, Jupiter gives a diſtant hint of his intention 
to diſcover himſelf. Dryden, who in general cloſely follows his 
French original, has however introduced the circumſtances of this 
Latin Scene into his play. 
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ACT IV. SCENE VI. 113 


SENI. 
AMPHITRYON alone. 


Woe is me 

What ſhall J do, abandon'd by my friends, 
And now without an advocate to help me ?--- 
Yet ſhall he neer abuſe me unreveng'd, 
Whoe'er he is. I'll ſtrait unto the king, 5 
And lay the whole before him.---Pll have vengeance 
On this damn'd ſorcerer, who has ſtrangely turn'd 
The minds of all our family.---But where is he ?--- 
doubt not, but he's gone in to my wife.--- 
Lives there in Thebes a greater wretch than ?--- 10 
What ſhall I do now, ſince all men deny me, 
And fool me at their pleaſure ?---Tis reſoly'd : 
I'll burſt into the houſe, and whomſoe'er 
I ſet my eyes on, ſervant male or female, 
Wite or gallant, father or grandfather, 15 
I'll cut them into pieces :--- Nor ſhall Jove, 
Nor all the Gods prevent it, if they would, 
But I will do what I've reſoly'd.---Pll in. 

[ As be advances towards the door, it thunders, 

and he falls down. 
Thunder and Lightning. 


The concluſion of this act is at once grand and affecting. 
Anphitryon having been worked up to the higheſt pitch of rage 
and deſpair, reſolves to wreak his vengeance on the whole family, 
and 1s provoked even to utter blaſphemies, and ſet the Gods at 
defiance ,; - when in an inſtant he is ſtruck down by a terrible 
ſtorm of thunder and lightning ! This could not fail of __L 2 
fine effect i in the repreſentation. 


The End of the Foukrn Acr. 
Vol. I, * ACT 


e K N E 1. 
Enter BRO MIA, AMPHITRYON co. 


tinuing in a ſwoon. 
Brom. I have no means of ſafety left? my hopes 
Lyein my breaſt extin& and buried? I 
Have loſt all confidence of heart and ſpirit ? 
Since all things ſeem combin'd, ſea, earth, and heav'n, 


T'oppreſs and to deſtroy me.---I am wretched !--- ; 
I know not what to do, prodigies 


Have been diſplay*d within !---Ah, woe is me 

I'm ſick at heart now,---would I had ſome water, 
I faint, my head aches.--I -don't hear, nor ſee 
Well with my eyes.---Ah me ! no woman ſure 
Was &er ſo wretched, an event fo ſtrange 

Has happen'd to my miſtreſs !---When ſhe found 
Herſelf in labour, ſhe invok'd the Gods :--- 


Then what a rumbling, grumbling, flaſhing, claſhing, 


10 


Enter Boi. ] The poet had a particular occafion for Bro- 
mia's appearing at this time: therefore he has found a very fait 
pretext for bringing her out, [as there was a neceſſity of preſerv- 
ing the unity of place,] to wit, the great fright ſhe was in within 
doors, which reaſon ſhe more particularly alledges hereafter. 

| E chard. 

V. 14. Rumbling, grumbling, Aaſbing, claſhing.) Strepitus, crepi- 
tus, ſonitus, tonitrus. As theſe words profeſſedly echoe one ano- 
ther in their ſound, I have adopted Coeke's tranſlation of them. 
Ecbard tranſlates them in this 'manner,—** What voices and 


66 noiſes, 


con. 


es 


10 


err. 11 
Straitway enſued | ſuddenly, how quick, 15 
How terribly it thunder*d ! All that ſtood 
Fell flat down at the noiſe : and then we heard 
gome one, I know not who, with mighty voice 
Cry out, © Alcmena, ſuccour is at hand: 

« Be not diſmay'd : the heav'n's high ruler comes 20 
To you propitious and to yours. Ariſe, 

« (Says he,) ye who have fallen through the terror 

« And dread of me.“ -I roſe from where I lay, 

And ſuch a brightneſs ſtream'd through all the houſe, 
Methought it was in flames. Then preſently 25 
Alcmena call'd, and this afflicted me 

With horror? for I fear'd much more for her 
Than for myſelf : I ran to her in haſte, 

To know what ſhe might want, and (bleſs my eyes ) 
Saw ſhe had been deliver'd of two boys ?30 
Nor any of us knew, or did ſuſpect, 

When ſhe was thus deliver'd.---But what's this? 


Vb 


« noiſes, what flaſhes and claſhes !” It has been remarked, that 
whenever Jupiter is repreſented as appearing like a God, he is 
always accompanied with thunder and lightning. 


V. 30. Tao Boys.] Filios pueros. The redundance of expreſſion 
in the original has miſled Cooke into a refinement on our Author, 
by ſuppoſing that pueros means larger boys than ordinary, and 
accordingly he tranſlates the paſſage, —I found her delivered of 
two ſons, and jolly boys they abere. It is a common caſe with cri- 
tics, when they fancy they have made ſome notable diſcovery, to 
ft down contented without enquiring whether there is any foun- 
dation for it or not. Cooke ſhould have conſidered, that at leaſt 
only one of Alcmena's two ſons differed from common children. 
Beſides the word puer is uſed in this very play for a child in ge- 


ral: Non eft puero gravida,—She is not gone with child. Act 
II. Scene MI. 


I 2 Who 
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Who is this old man, ſtretch'd before our houſe? Are in 
Has he been thunder-ſtricken ? I believe ſo: 

For he is laid out as if dead: PII go, 3; By be 
And learn who *tis.--- (Advancing to Ampb.) Ti, A Bu 
certainly Amphitryon, 3 
My maſter. —Hoa, Amphitryon ! And 


Amen. I am dead. 
Brom. Come, riſe, Sir. 


_ Amen. I'm quite dead. Al 
Brom. Give me your hand. 
Amen. (recovering.) Whtb is it holds me? 
Brom. I, your maid, Sir, Bromia. B 
Amen. I tremble every joint, with ſuch amaze 40 Hov 
Has Jupiter appall'd me! and I ſeem, And 
As though I were juſt riſen from the dead. 
But wherefore came you forth? 
Brom The ſame dread fear To 
Fill'd us poor ſouls with horror. I have ſeen, Of 
Ah me ! ſuch wond'rous prodigies within, 45 Th 
I ſcarce am in my ſenſes. An 
Amen. Prithee tell me, An 
D'ye know me for your maſter, for Amphitryon ? Th 
Brom. Yes, ſurely. As 
Amen. Look again now. 
Brow. I well know you. Pe 
Amen. She is the only perſon of our family, 
That 1s not mad. 
| Brom. Nay verily they all 50 O 
81 


V. 42. Riſen from the dead.] The original is—-ab Acheronte 
weniam. Come from Acheron, one of the rivers of the infernal 
regions. 


* 


/OU, 
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Are in their perfect ſenſes. 


AmMPH. But my wife 


: By her foul deeds has driv'n me to diſtraction. 


Brom. But I ſhall make you change your language, 
Sir, 


And own your wite a chaſte one ? on which point 
I will convince you in few words. Know firſt, 3 5 
Alcmena is deliver'd of two boys. 


Amen. How ſay you, two? 
Brom. Yes, two. 
Amen. The Gods preſerve me | 
Brom. Permit me to go on, that you may know, 
How all the Gods to you are moſt propitious 
And to your wife. 
Amen. Speak. 
Brom. When your ſpouſe began 60 
To be in labour, and the wonted pangs 
Of child-birth came upon her, ſhe invok*d 
Th immortal gods to aid her, with waſh'd hands, 
And cover'd head? then preſently it thunder'd, 
And with a crack ſo loud, we thought at firſt 65 
The houſe itſelf was tumbling, and it ſhone 
As bright throughout, as if it were of gold. 
Amen, Prithee relieve me quickly, ſince you have 
Perplex d me full enough.—What follow'd after? 
BROM. Mean time, while this was done, not one 
of us 70 
Or heard your wife once groan, or once complain? 
She was deliver'd ev'en without a pang. 


V. 63. With waſh'd hand, — And cover d head.] Agreeable to 
the religious ceremonies of the ancients, 


1 Auf. 
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Amen. That joys me, I confeſs, however little 
She merits at my hands. 
Brom. Leave that, and hear 
What more I have to ſay. After delivery 75 
She bade us waſh the boys: we ſet about it: 
But he that I waſh'd, O how ſturdy is he 
So ſtrong and ſtout withal, not one of us 
Could bind him in his ſwadling-cloaths. 
Amen. Tis wondrouz 
What you relate: if your account be true, 0 
I doubt not but Alrmena has been favour'd 
Wich large aſſiſtance and ſupport from heaven. 
Brom. You'll ſay what follows is more wondrous 
{till 
After the boy was in his cradle laid, 
To monitrous ſerpents with high-lifted creſts i 
Slid down the ſky-light : in an inſtant both 
Rear'd up ther heads. 
Amen. Ah me 
? Brom. Be not diſmay'd. 
The ſerpents caſt their eyes around on all, 
And, after they had ſpied the children out, 
With quickeſt motion made towards the -cradle. 9 
I, fearing for the boys, and for myſelf, 
Drew back the cradle, ſtir'd it to and fro, 
Backwards and forwards, on one fide and tother : 
The more I work'd it by ſo much the more 
Thele ſerpents fierce purſued. That other boy, 90 
Soon as he ſpied the monſters, in an inſtant 
Leaps him from out the cradle, ſtrait darts at them, 
And ſuddenly he ſeizes upon both, | 


In 


"Ous 


L 
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in each hand graſping one. 
| Amen. The tale you tell 


Is fraught with many wonders, and the deed 93 
That you relate 1s all too terrible ; 
For horror at your words creeps thro' my limbs.--- 
What happen'd next? Proceed now in your ſtory. 
Brom. The child kill'd both the ſerpents. During 
this | 
A loud voice calls upon your wife--- 
Amen. Who calls? 100 
Brom. Jove, ſupreme ſovereign of Gods and men. 
He own'd that he had ſecretly enjoy'd 
Alcmena, that the boy, who ſlew the ſerpents, 
Was his, the other he declar'd was your's. 
Amen. I now repent me, an' it pleaſes him, 105 
To ſhare a part with ove in any good. 
Go home, and ſee the veſſels be prepar'd 
For ſacrifice forthwith, that I may make 
My peace with Jove, by offering many victims. 
BROMIA goes in. 
[1] to the ſoothſayer Tiręſias, and 100 


V. 94. This deſcription of the ſerpents, and the manner of 


their being attacked and killed by the infant Hercules, is very 
excellent, as well for its exactneſs and perſpicuity, as for the 
elegance and purity of the ſtile. The account which Bromia 
gives of her moving the cradle to and fro, is highly natural and 
pictureſque, In ſhort, her whole narrative is admirable, and is 
drawn up in the ſame ſpirit with Sofa's narrative of the battle in 
Act I. Scene I, | 
V. 100. Tirefras.] Our author has been accuſed of an Anachro- 
vin, or violation of Chronology, in mentioning Tire/fias, who did 
not live till long after the time of this play: but others tell us, 
that he uſes this name only to ſignify any Soothſayer. 

Conſult 
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Conſult with him what's fitteſt to be done : 
III tell him what has happen'd .---But what's this ?... 
How dredfully it thunders !---Mercy on us 


S 4:4 II. 
JUPITER appears above. 


Thunder and Ligbining.] 


Be of good cheer, Ampbitryon; I am come 
To comfort and aſſiſt you and your family. 
Nothing you have to fear; then let alone 


JuerTER appears above,] The remark is obvious, that Jupiter 
appears here as a God in conformity to Horace's rule. 
Nec Deus interſit, nifs dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit. 
Never preſume to make a God appear, 
But for a buſineſs worthy of a God. Ros cou uo. 


His preſence was abſolutely neceſſary, for the vindication of Al- 
mena's honour, which naturally brings the play to a concluſion. 

There is no doubt, but that this rule reſpected Tragedy alone, 
as it can hardly be conceived, that the preſence of a Deity could 
be ever requiſite for bringing on the end or cataſtrophe of a 
Comedy. I mention this in order to ſhew, that by the word Tra- 
gico- Eomedia,—Tragi-Comeay, uſed by Mercury in the Prologue 
to this Play, our Author really meant, that it conſiſted of ſerious 
and zragic, as well as humourous and comic parts, in ſome meaſure 
agreeably to the modern acceptation of the phraſe. The charac- 
ters of Amphitryon and Alemena, —ſpirant tragicum ſatis—and are 
undoubtedly of the grave and zragic kind throughout. There 
is frequently an elevation in the ſentiments and diction in theſe 
characters, which would appear exalted enough 1 in a profeſſed tra- 
gedy , and I am greatly miſtaken, if there is not likewiſe the 
true tragical parhos in them, at leaſt with reſpect to the circum- 
ſtances of their ſituation. Upon the whole, I cannot but con- 
ſider this play as being of the ſame caſt with thoſe of our old 


Engl iſo 
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All ſoothſayers and diviners : I'll inform you 
Of what is paſt, and what is yet to come, 8 
Much better than they can, ſince I am Jove. 
Know firſt of all, I have enjoy'd Alcmena, 
Whence ſhe was pregnant by me with a ſon : 
You likewiſe left her pregnant, when you went 
To th* army. At one birth two boys together 10 
She has brought forth: the one, ſprung from my loins, 
Shall gain immortal glory by his deeds. 
Reſtore Alcmena to your ancient love : 
In nothing does ſhe merit your reproaches : 
She was compelPd by my reſiſtleſs power, 15 
To what ſhe did.—I now return to heav'n. 

JuPITER aſcends. 


SCENE the Lof. 


AMPHITRYON alone. 


Il do, as you command; and I beſeech you, 
That you would keep your promiſes. —PII in 


Engliſb Dramatic Writers, in which there is an agreeable mixture 
of the ſerious as well as comic ;—a compoſition, that perhaps is as 
caſily reconcileable to nature, as the nicer productions of modern 
art, which has drawn a line between the two branches of dra- 
matic writing, and would ever place them at a forced diſtance 
from each other. 5 

V. 12.] Suis factis ſe immortali afficiet glorid. Te is in all the 
copies which J have ſeen: but ſurely it could never come from 
Plautus. How could the actions of Hercules bring immortal glory 
on ampbitryon? Jupiter is foretelling the greatneſs of Hercules 
himſelf : /e therefore muſt be the word. Cooke. 

The paſſage may be underſtood as meaning, that the actions of 
Hercules will refle& glory on Amphitryon's houſe : but I think 
Cecke's emendation preferable, 

| _ Unto 
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Unto my wife, and think no more of old 
Tiręſias. Now, Spectators, for the ſake | 
Of higheſt ove give us your loud applauſe. : 


V. 4. For the ſake—Of higheft Jove.] The Romans believed, 
that this play made much for the honour of Fupiter ; therefore, 
afterwards, it was commonly acted in times of public troubles 
and calamities, to appeaſe his anger. Echard from Dacier. 

There is no doubt, but that this play ends happily and ſeri. 
ouſly in our Author, with the vindication of A/:mena's honour 
entirely to the ſatisfaction of Amphitryon. Moliere, to accommo- 
date his piece more to the modern taſte, humourouſly enough 
makes S conclude it with ſaying, (when the company preſent 
were for congratulating Amphitryon upon the honour done him by 
Jupiter. N 

Sur telles afpfaires toujours 
Le meilleur et de ne rien dire. 
Dryden copies him exactly in this ſpeech ; but he gives it, (though 
not nearly ſo much in character,) to Mercury, who had already 
declared nis Godſhip. 
* ALL, We all congratulate Amphitryon. 
% MERC. Keep your congratulations to yourſelves, Gen- 
© tlemen. Tis a nice point, let me tell you that; and the leſs 
that is ſaid of it the better.” 

After this, the Sea of our Engliſh Author, inftead of conclud- 
ing with a diſtant hint, as in the decent Frenchman, ends the play 
in a manner which the libertine taſte of his age muſt, I make no 
doubt, have highly applauded. 

Having had occaſion to point out the deficiencies, (when com- 
pared with our Author,) in both Maliere and Dryden, it is a juſtice 
required of me to acknowledge, that there are many excellent 
additions in both his imitators, which were abfolutely neceſſary 
for the modern taſte. Moliere's Amphitryon deſerves ever to be 
admired on the French Stage; and Dryden's, ſince it has been 
purged of its licentiouſneſs by Dr. Hawke/worth, can never fail 
of meeting with approbation from an Engliſh audience, 
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The End of AMPHITRYON. | 
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PERSONS of the DRAMA. 


PYRGOPOLINICES, the BRAGGARD CAPTAIN. 
ARTOTROGUS, à Paraſite. 
PERIPLECTOMINES, an old Gentleman. 
PLEUSIDES, @ young ATHENIAN. 


PALASTRIO, formerly Servant to PLEvsIDes, 
but now to the BRAGGARD CAPTAIN. 

SCELEDRUS, Servant to the BRAGGARD CAPTAIN. 

LUCRIO, a Lad, the ſame. 

CARIO, Cook to PERIPLECTOMINES. 

A LAD, belonging to the ſame. 


PHILOCOMASIUM, Miſtreſs of the BRaccarp 

CAPTAIN, beloved by PLEUSIDES. 
ACROTELEUTIUM, à Courteſan. 
MILPHIDIPPA, her Maid. 


SCENE EPZPHESULS, 


Before the Houſes of PzrieLECTOMINES and the 
BRAGGARD CAPTAIN, 


En 


1 H E 


BRAGGARD CAPTAIN. 


A C T I. 


A 4 


Enter PYRGOPOLINICES, ARTOTROGUS, 1 
and Soldiers. 


PYRGOPOLINICES. 


E E that the ſplendour of my ſhield outſhine 
The ſun's bright radiance, when the heav'ns are 
fair : | by 
That, when we join in battle, it may dazzle 


—_— — 
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The BRaccard CaPrTain.] It is remarkable, that the Pro- 
logue to this play is at the opening of the Second Act; and in- 
deed the whole Firſt Act is merely epi/odical, and might have been 
ſpared, as it is void of all incident, has nothing at all to do with 
the main plot, and only ſerves to acquaint us witli the character 
of the Braggard Captain; for which purpoſe only the character 
of a Paraſite is introduced, who appears no more than in this 
Firſt Scene. No compariſon can therefore properly be drawn 
between the Paraſite of our Author and the Gnatho of Terence, in 
his play of the Eunuch, that character being intended (as Mr. 
Colman has judiciouſly remarked) as a new ſort of Paraſite, 


© never 
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The enemies eyes throughout their thickeſt ranks. 


Fain would I comfort this good ſword of mine, 


. 5 
Leſt he deſpond in ſpirit, or lament, 


6 nver ſeen on the ſtage before; the maſter of a more delicate 
* manner of adulation than ordinary flatterers.” Neither in. 
deed will the character of our Author's Braggard Captain, and 
that of Thraſo in the Eunuch, bear any juſt degree of compariſon 
with each other. Thra/o ſets himſelf up for a wit, and prides 
himſelf in ſaying what he imagines good things; whereas the 
Braggard of our Author 1s vain-glorious only of his valour and 
perſon. It muſt be confeſſed, that this charaRer in the firſt par- 
ticular is drawn beyond all degrees of probability, and is moſt 
extravagantly farcical ; but this 1s in a great meaſure dropt in 
the progreſs of the play, and his vanity on account of his ſelſ- 
opinion of the beauty of his perſon is made productive of very 
natural comic incidents. | 

The Braggards of our modern writers have been conſtantly 
repreſented as rank Cowards ; ſuch as the Parolles of Shakeſpeare; 
the Beſus of Beaumont and Fletcher, and the Bobadil of Johnson. 
In this indeed they differ, (or at leaſt it is not ſo particularly 
pointed out,) from thoſe of our Author and of Terence. Cow- 
ardice, though by induction it may fairly be ſuppoſed an ingre- 
dient in their compoſition, 1s not however made a principal ob- 
ject of ridicule, as with the moderns. There is indeed one ſtroke 
of this kind, which is truly comic, in the Thra/7 of Terence, who, 
after marſhalling his ragamuffins in order to make an attempt 
upon Thais's houſe, ſays, 


Ergo ero poſt principia.— I'll bring up the rear. Upon which Gna- 
tho archly remarks, 
Iluc eft ſapere ! ut hoſce inſtruxit, ipſus ſibi cavit loco. 
| What wiſdom is! 
Now he has drawn up theſe in rank and file, 
His poſt behind ſecures him a retreat. Col uax. 
V. 4. The enemies eyes] Oculorum praftingat, aciem in axie. 
This is a jingle in the original, of which I could not preſerve the 
leaſt ſimilitude in the tranſlation; nor indeed does it ſeem to de- 
ſerve any attention to it. 


1 | | For 
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For that I wear him unemploy'd, who longs 
To make a carbonado of the foes. 
But where 1s Artotrogus ? 
ART. He is here, 
Cloſe by an hero brave and fortunate, 22-6 
And of a princely form,—a warrior ! ſuch 
As Mars himſelf would not have dar'd to bring 
His proweſs in compare with yours. 
PyrG. Who was it 

In the Gurguſtidonian plains I ſpar'd, 
Where Bombamachides Cluninſtaridyſarchides 15 
Great Neptune's grandſon, bore the chief command ? 

ART. Oh, I remember---doubtleſs it is he 
You mean to ſpeak of, with the golden armour ;--- 
Whoſe legions with your breath you puff'd away 
Like the light leaves, or chaff before the wind. 20 

Pyrxc. O! that indeed! that on my troth was 

nothing. 
AxT. Nothing, *tis true, compar'd with other feats, 


V. 14. Gurguſtidonian, — Bombomachides, &c.) Theſe are words 
coined by our author in the ſtile and taſte of our modern 
Chrononhotonthologos, However farcical and ridiculous this kind of 
humour may appear to be, it is certainly unnatural and improper, 
wherever probability is required. The fame humour is indulged, 
with reſpe& to the invention of a ridiculous name, in a grave 
ſcene of the Caprives in this Volume, Act II. Scene II. v. 52. on 


which ſee the Note. I hardly think it worth while to explain the 


conſtituent parts of theſe fanciful appellations. 
V. 5. Chapt.) The original is, peniculum tectorium, or (accord- 
ing to others) parniculam tectoriam. By either of theſe expreſſions 


15 meant ſomething light; and therefore I have ſubſtituted the 
word chaff; 


That 
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That I could mention, (afide) which you ne'er per- 
form'd.— 
Shew me whoever can a greater lyar, 
One fuller of vain boaſting than this fellow 
And he ſhall have me, I'll reſign me up 
To be his ſlave, though, when I'm mad with hunger, 
He ſhould allow me nothing elle to eat 
But whey and butter-milk. 
PyxO. Where art thou? 
ART. Here.— 
How, in the name of wonder, was't you broke 30 
In India with your fiſt an elephant's arm ? 
Pyxc. How ! arm? 
ArT. His thigh, I meant. 
 Prxs. I was but playing. 
ArT. Had you put forth your ſtrength, you would 
have drivin 
Your arm quite through his hide, bones, guts, and all. 
PyrG. I would not talk of theſe things now. 
ART. Indeed 3; 
You would but ſpend your breath in vain to tell 
Your valorous feats to me, who know your prowels. 
(Aide) My appetite creates me all this plague ; 
My ears mult hear him; or my teeth want work ; 
And I muſt ſwear to every lie he utters. 40 
PyRrG. .Hold,—what was I about to ſay ? 
Ar. I know 


25 


V. 39. Teeth want work,) Dentes dentiant ; this is explained 
to mean the ſhooting of the tooth at the time of infants cutting 
them. The Paraſite would therefore imply by this expreſſion, 
that his teeth would grow for want of grinding down by exerciſe, 


What 


What 
J well 
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What you deſign'd to ſay ?---a gallant action 
well remember--- 

PyrG. What? 

| ART. Whate'er it be. 
Pyxo. Haſt thou got tablets ? 


| AR r. Yes, I have---d'ye want them? 
A pencil too. 


Pyrc. How rarely thou doſt ſuit 45 
Thy mind to mine 

AR r. *Tis fit that I ſhould ſtudy 

Your inclinations, and my care ſhould be 

Ev'n to forerun your wiſhes. 

PyxG. What remember'ſt ? 
Arr. I doremember---let me ſee---an hunded 
Sycolatronidans---and thirty Sardians.— 50 
And threeſcore Macedonians,---that's the number 

Of perſons, whom you ſlaughter'd in one day. 
PyRO. What's the ſum total of theſe men? 

ART. Sev'n thouſand. 


V. 54. Seven thouſand.) This is ſo far removed from the ap- 
pearance of any thing like delicate flattery, that nothing can 
be more groſs and inartificial. It is not to be conceived, that any 
one could ſwallow ſuch palpable impoſſibilities by way of praiſe, 
as that he ſhould take to himſelf the glory of having broke the 
thigh of an elephant with his ſingle fiſt, —of having ſlaughtered 
ſeven thouſand men in one day,—and (till more) his having 
been able to have cut off five hundred men at one ſtroke, the re- 


are extravagances to be conceived only of a Garagantua, as drawn 


bility, which are requiſite in legitimate comedy. What follows, 
reſpecting our Braggard's vain conceit of his perſon, is truly 
humourous and natural. | 


: 


Vou, I.  _ Pyxd. 


mains of a routed army, if his ſword had not been blunt. Theſe 


by Rabelais, and are ſtretched far beyond the bounds of proba- + 
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PyRxG. So much it ſhould be.---thou'rt a right 
accomptant. 

AxrT. I have it not in writing, but remember. 

Pyxo. Thou haſt an admirable memory, 

Ar. Tis ſharpen'd by my ſtomach. 


PyrG, Bear thyſelf 
As thou haſt hitherto, and thou ſhalt eat 


Eternally,---for ever ſhalt thou be 6s 
Partaker of my table. 
_ AxrrT. Then again 
What feats did you perform in Cappadocia ! 
Where at one ſingle ſtroke you had cut off 
Five hundred men together, if your ſword f 
Had not been blunt, and theſe but the remains 65 
Of th' infantry, which you before had routed. — 
( Afide) If ever there were any ſuch in being. 
Why ſhould I tell you, what all mortals know ? 
That Pyrgopolinices ſtands alone, | 
The only one on earth fam'd above men 70 
For beauty, valour, and renown'd exploits. 
The ladies are enamour'd of you all, 
Nor without reaſon,---ſince you are ſa handſome ; 
Witneſs the gay young damſels yeſterday, 
That pluck'd me by the cloak.--- 
PyRG. (Smiling) What ſaid they to you? 75 

AR r. They queſtion'd me about you.---Is not that, 

Says one of them, Achilles ?---Troth, ſaid I, 
It is his brother. Why indeed forſooth 
He's wondrous handſome, quoth another: how 
His hair becomes him !---O what happineſs 80 


Thoſe ladies do enjoy, who ſhare his favours | 


53 


PyRe. 
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pyk. Did ſhe indeed ſay ſo? 
ART. Two in particular 
Beg'd of me I would bring you by their way, | 
That they might ſee you march, 1 
Pyxd. What plague it is 


To be too handſome 
ART. They are ſo importunate, 8 5 


[ 

They're ever begging for a light of you ? { 
They ſend for me ſo often to come to them, | 
I ſcarce have leiſure to attend your buſineſs. l 
PyRG. Tis time methinks to go unto the Forum, | | 
And pay thoſe ſoldiers I enliſted yeſterday : 90 | 


For king Seleucus pray d me with much ſuit 1 
To raiſe him ſome recruits,---I have reſolv'd 1 

To dedicate this day unto his ſervice. 
AxTt. Come, let's be going then. 
Prad. Guards, follow me. | Exeunt. 


V. 84. That they might ſee you march.) Quaſi ad pompam. 

V. go, Saldiers ] Latrones. See the note to Ampbitryon, Act IV. 
Scene VI. v. 54. The etymology of this word, as given us by 
Varro in his Sixth Book on the Latin Tongue, is ſo very curious, 
that I am tempted to tranſcribe it. Latrones didi ab latere, 
* guia circum latera erant regi, ATQUE AD LATERA HABEBANT 
* FERRUM.” To make this in any fort intelligible to the mere 

_ Engliſh reader, I muſt tranſlate it with ſome little latitude, 
„Guards, ſays this grave Author, were called (as it were) Sides- 
nen, from the word iae, becauſe they are ſtationed at the Side 
© of their prince, and BECAUSE THEY WEAR & SWORD BY THEIR 
sbs“ What wonderful erudition ! May we not with equal 
reaſon take it for granted, that our Fagliſb word Soldier comes 
from Shoulder, BECAUSE, (like Patrick Fleming in the old Song,) 
HE CARRIES HIS MUSKET UPQN HIS SHOULDER ? 


The End of the FigsT Ac. 
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A C E 3 II. 
SCENE I. 
Emer PA L E ST RIO. 


O tell the argument of this our play 
I have the courteſy, if ye will have 
The kindneſs but to here it. Whoſo will not, 
Let him get up, go out, and to another 
Reſign his ſeat, that would be glad to hear. 6 
PI! tell you now the name and argument 
Of this ſame play we are about to act, 
For which ye are ſeated in this mirthful place. 
In Greek the comedy *tis ſtil'd Alazon, 9 
Which, render'd in our tongue, we call The BRACOARD. 


ScENnE I.] This is the Prologue to the Piece, which to a mo- 
dern muſt undoubtedly ſeem miſplaced ; but indeed (as I ob- 
ſerved before) the play in fact begins properly at this act, the 
preceding one being in a manner ſuperflvous and unneceſſary. 

V. 9. Alazon.) Amato, Iactator, Braggard. It does not appear, 
who was the Greek Author, from'which Plautus took his play. 
From the Prologue to the Eunuch we learn, that Terence had been 
accuſed of having ſtolen his characters of the Soldier and Paraſite 
from the Golax of our Author and of Nævius, originally borrowed 


from a Greek play of Menander under that title, Kona fignifying a ' 


Flatterer. There is indeed one ſingle line among the Fragments 
of our Author, quoted by Nonius as from the Colax ; but as the 
above charge is flatly denied by Terence, who aſſerts, that no 
ſuch play had been produced either by our Author, or by 
Nævius to his knowledge, we ſhould be candid enough to think, 
that Terence had no other pattern to go by than the original of 
Mezander, to which he confeſſes his obligations. 


This 


1 
. 
1 
1 
. | 7 
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This town is Epheſus. The Captain, he 

That went hence to the Forum, 1s my maſter, 

An impudent, vain-glorious, dunghill-tellow, 

As full of lies as of debauchery. 

He makes his brag forſooth, that he is follow'd 15 

By all the women ; though he is the Jeſt 

Of all, where'er he goes. Our very harlots, 

That wooe him to their lips, make wry mouths at 
him. 

It is not long, ſince J have been his ſlave ; 

And I ſhould tell you how, into his ſervice : 20 

I chanc'd to come from him I ſerv'd before. | 

- Attend : the argument I now begin. 

I had a maſter, *twas the beſt of youths, 

At Athens : he upon a damſel doated, 

(Herſelf too an Athenian, ſhe on him ; 25 

And ſweet the cultivation of ſuch love! 

My maſter on a publick embaſſy. 

Went to Naupactum, on account and part 

Of our molt high republic: in the interim 

This captain, who by chance to Athens came 30 

Inſinuates himſelf into her company, 

My maſter's love; ſets him about to coax 

And wheedle the good mother with his preſents 

Of gewgaw ornaments, his precious wines, 

And coſtly banquets, fo that he becomes 35 

An intimate familiar with the bawd. | 

Soon as occaſion did preſent, he trick'd 

This bawd her mother, and without her knowledge 

Scizd on the girl, clap'd her on board a ſhip, 


V. 8 Wry mouths,] Palgis Juaviis, 
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And carried her againſt her will to Epheſus. 
Soon as I learn'd, that ſhe was borne away 
From Athens, I, with all the ſpeed I could, 


49 


Got me a veſſel, and embark'd, to bear 


The tidings to my maſter at Naupactum. 

When we were out at ſea, the pirates took 45 
The veſſel I was in, a prize to them | 
Moſt grateful ; and I found myſelf undone, 

Ere I could reach the place where I was going. 

The rogue, that took us, gave me to this captain : 
When he had brought me home unto his houſe, 50 
Whom ſhould I ſee there but this very damſel, 

Her whom my maſter lov'd, who was at Athens ! 
She ſaw me on her ſide, and with her eyes 

Gave me a ſign not to take notice of her, 

Nor call her by her name. After a while, 33 
When ſhe had opportunity, the damſel 

*Plain'd to me of her fortunes,---ſaid, ſhe long'd 
To fly from hence to Athens, that ſhe lov'd 

My maſter the Athenian, hated no one 
Worſe than this captain. Soon as I had learnt 60 
The damſel's ſentiments, I took a tablet, 

Seal'd it in private, gave it to a merchant 

To carry to my maſter, the girl's lover, 

That hither he might haſte. He ſlighted not 


The meſſage, for he's come, and now he lodges 6 


In the next houſe here with his father's friend, 


Who ſeconds his fond gueſt in his amour, 


And aid us both in counſel and in deed. 
A grand contrivance have I therefore form'd, 70 


That they may meet together, theſe twa lovers : 


I For 


49 


£0 


5 
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For in the chamber, giv'n her by the captain 

For no one to fet foot in but herſelf, 

I've dug an opening through into this houſe, 

With the conſent of our old neighbour, —nay 
Himſelf advis'd it. Now my fellow-ſervant, 75 
Appointed by the captain for her keeper, 

Is a dull raſcal, and of little worth : 

With pleaſant ftratagems and quaint devices 

We'll caſt ſo thick a film athwart his eyes, 

Shall make him not to ſee what he ſhall ſee. 80 
But I ſhould tell you, to prevent miſtakes, 

The damſel will perform a double part, 

And bear the form and image of two perſons, 

Now here, now there ; but ſhe will be the ſame, 
Though ſhe will counterfeit herſelf another : % 
So ſhall her keeper be moſt rarely gull'd.— 

I hear a noiſe here at our neighbour's door: 

*Tis he himfelf comes out. This, this 1s he, 

The pleaſant briſk old fellow, that I ſpoke of. 


V. 79 A film.) The original is glaucomam ob oculos objitiemus. 
Glaucoma is properly a diſeaſe in the chryſtalline humour of the 
eye, hs 


V. 84. Now here, now there.] That is, by means of the ſe- 
cret communication, ſometimes in one houſe, ſometimes in the 
other. 


V. 87. Fores concrepueruut.] It may be proper to take notice, 
that the doors of the ancients were conſtructed to open outwards 
into the ſtreet, and not (like the faſhion of the moderns) within. 
For this reaſon, when any one was coming out, it was cuſtomary 
to give warning by making a noiſe on the inſide. 


SCENE 
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SCENE IL 
Enter PERIPLECTOMINES, ſpeaking to hi; 


\ Servants within. 


If ye don't break his legs, whatever ſtranger 

Ye ſhall hereafter ſce upon the tiles, 

Your ſides {hall ſaffer for't. Why now forſooth, 
My neighbours, they are witneſſes of all | 
That paſſes in my houſe, when thus they look 


Down through the ſky-hght.—I command you all, 
Whomever ye ſhall ſee upon the tiles 


Belonging to this captain here, except 
Palæſtrio only, puſh him headlong down 
Into the ſtreet, though he pretends forſooth 
That he is only looking for an hen, 

A pigeon, or a monkey : Woe be to you, 

If you don't beat the raſcal &en to death. 


Par. Something is done amiſs, I know not what, 
To the old fellow by our family, 15 


As far as I can hear, ſince he has ordered 


5 


10 


V. 3. Your fides ſhall ſuffer for't.] The original is wveftra facian 
latera Abs which ſignifies, I will make over your ſides to the laſh, 


or (as others interpret it) 7 will cut the ſein of your fides into thongs. 
V. 13.] There follow two lines 1n the origin], which I have 


been obliged to paſs over in the tranſlation, as it was impoſlible 
to preſerve the alluſion, 
Atque adeb, ut ne legi fraudem faciam 7. ie, 
Accuratote, ut fine talis domi agitent convivium. 
The ſenſe of this paſſage depends upon the equivocal meaning 


of the word zalus, which fignifies an an#le-bone and a dye to play 


with, which was the cuſtom among the antients in their enter- 
tainments, 


That 
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That they ſhould break my fellow ſervant's legs: 
But me he has excepted : nothing care I, 
How he ſhall ſerve the reſt. I'll make up to him. 
Is he not coming tow'rds me? Sure he is.— 20 
Periplectomines! your ſervant, Sir. 
Per. Oh, —if I were to wiſh, there are not many 
I'd rather ſee and talk with than yourſelt. 
Pal. Why? wherefore ? what's the matter? 
Per. All's diſcover'd ! 
Par. What alls diſcovered ? i 
PER. From our tiles e'en now 25 
One of your family, I know not who, | 
Saw through the ſky-light all that paſt within : 


 Philocomaſium and my gueſt he ſaw 


Exchanging kiſſes. 
Par. Ha—who ſaw them? 
PER. *T was 
Your fellow-ſervant. 
Pal. Which? 
PER. I know not that, 30 
So ſuddenly he took himſelf away. 
Pal. My ruin I ſuſpect. 
1 PER. As he went off, 
Hoa there, cried I, what do you on our tiles?“ 
The runaway replied, he had been ſeeking 
A monkey that had ſtray'd. 
Pal. Ah me! that! 31 
Should ſuffer for a beaſt ſo little worth. ä 
But is the lady with you ſtill? 


PER. She was, 
When I came out. 


Pal. Then, ſoon as e'er ſhe can, 
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Bid her return to us, that our domeſtics 
May ſee ſhe 1s at home, unleſs ſhe wills, 40 
That we poor ſervants ſhould be put to torture 
By reaſon of her love. 
PER. I bade her do it: 
Would you ought elſe? 
Par. I would. Pray tell her this; 
She muſt uſe cunning, prove her an apt ſcholar, 
And hold unchang'd her colour. 
Per. Wherefore ? how? 4; 
Par. That he, who ſaw her, may be wrought upon 
To think he ſaw her not : nay, though he ſaw her 
An hundred times, ſhe muſt deny it ſtill. 
She has a lying tongue, a wit that's ripe 
For miſchief, an aſſurance ſo undaunted, 50 
Nothing can ſhake it ; whoſoe'er accuſe her, 
She would not ſtick at perjury to refute him. 
She has at home, within herſelf, a mind 
Fraught with falſe words, falſe actions, and falſe 
oaths, 
Tricks, ſtratagems, devices, and intrigues. 55 
Nor need a woman, that is bent on ill, 
Seek from abroad the means, who is herſelf 
All plat. 


V. 58. % ph.] I have been inclined to give this paſſage a 
different turn from the original. 


Nam mulier olitori nunquam ſupplicat, figua eff mala : 
Domi habet. hortum et condimenta ad omnes mores maleficos. 


The meaning of this is— woman need not go 10 4 gardener's, who 
has a garden of her own with a plentiful growth of tricking arts, &c. 


DER. 


- 
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Pa. T'll tell her this, if ſhe's within here, 
But what is it, Palaſtrio, in your mind 
You're with yourſelf revolving ? 
Par. Peace awhile,— 60 
While that I call a council in my breaſt, 
Conſulting how to act, what craft t' oppoſe | 
Againſt my crafty fellow-ſervant, he þ 
Who ſaw the lovers billing, — ſo that what 
Was ſeen may not be ſeen. 
PER. I prithee, ſeek it; 65 
Mean time I'll get me at a diſtance from you.— 
(Retires. 
Look !—how he ſtands apart, with brow ſevere, 
As wrapt in thought, and full of cares: His hand 
Knocks at his breaſt ;—I fancy, he's about 
To call his heart out. See, he ſhifts his poſture, 70 
And leaning his left elbow on his thigh 
The fingers of his right hand he employs, 
As it ſhould ſeem, in reckoning ſome account; 
And his right thigh he ſmites ſo vehemently, 
As ſpeaks him with his thoughts diſſatisfied: 73 
And now he ſnaps his fingers : how he's worked ! 
And ever and anon he ſhifts his place : 
See, ſee, he nods his head : he likes it not, 
What he has hit upon ; for nothing crude 
Will he at length bring forth, but well digeſted. 80 
But ſee, he builds his head up, and his arm 


o — —_ — — —— — amy —U— - , cet” ww — 


V. 73. Reckoning ſome account.) This paſſage alludes to the 
manner of computation in uſe among the Ancients. Our Author 
frequently makes uſe of this alluſion, when he is ſpeaking of 
any perſon employed in meditation. 

V. 81. Builds his head up.] adiſfcat, celumnam mento ſufſu'fit ſuo. 

Par Serves 
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Serves as a pillar to ſupport his chin. 
Fye, fye,—1n troth I do not like this building; 
For I have heard a certain poet us'd 
To lean his head upon hir elbow thus, 8j 
And in cloſe cuſtody he liv'd confin'd. 
Bravo! O brave! how well he plays his part 
Ne'er will he reſt, till he has perfected 
What he's in ſearch of. Oh, he has it ſure.--- 
Come to the buſineſs mind what you're about: gg 
Awake, and do not ſleep ; unleſs you chuſe 
To have your back chequer'd with ſtripes : Awake, 
I tell you: don't be idle: Hoa, tis I 
That ſpeak to you, Palzſtrio : Wake, I ſay; 
Why wake, I fay : *tis day-light, man. 

| Par. I hear you. 95 


PER. Do you not ſee your focs are coming on you? 
Do you not know they'll lay ſicge to your back ? 


Conſult on meaſures then; procure aſliſtance : 
Do it with ſpeed ; no ſluggiſhneſs is fitting: 
Get of your foes the ſtart ; draw forth your army; 100 
Beſiege them firſt; and for yourſelf provide 

A ſafe- guard and defence; cut off their convoys; 
Secure yourſelf a paſſage, that proviſions 


V. 84. A certain poet.) We are told by the commentators, that 
by this is meant Newius, who (they ſay) uſed to ſtudy in this 
poſture. We are further inform'd by them, that the ſatire in 
one of his comedies having offended the Mete/lus family, which 
was very powerful, he was put into priſon, and cloſely confined. 
Newvius as called in the original barbarus poeta, becauſe all au- 
thors, except the Greeks, were called barbarous. So Plautus, in 
the Prologue to his Trinummus, v. 19. ſpeaking of his having 
tranſlated a Greek Play, ſays vertit barbarte. 

May 
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May unmoleſted reach you and your troops. 
Lock to the buſineſs: the affair is ſudden : 105 
Invent, contrive, find ſome expedient ſtrait, 
Some counſel on the ſpot, that what was ſeen 
May ſeem not ſeen, what done not done at all. 
Grand is the enterprize : yet ſay the word, 
That you will take it on yourſelf alone, 110 
My heart is confident that we ſhall rout them. 
Par. I fay it then,. I take it on myſelf. 
PER. And I, whatever you require, will grant. 
Par. Heav'ns bleſs you | 
PER. But, good friend, impart to me 
What 1s 1t you've devis'd. 
Par. Then liſt in ſilence, 115 
While I admit you to the myſteries 
Of all my cunning : you ſhall know my counſels 
Ev'n as myſelf. 
PER. What you entruſt me with 
You ſhall have back entire upon demand. 
Par. My maſter's thicker than the elephant's hide, 
Has no more wiſdom than a ſtone. 121 
PER. I know it. 
Pal. Now this is my deviſe: I will pretend 
That a twin-ſiſter of Philocomaſium 
(As hike her as one drop of milk to another) 
Is with a certain gallant come from Athens, 125 
And that they lodge with you. 
2 PER. O bravo! bravo 
An exquiſite conceit ! I *plaud your thought. 


V. 120. Thicker than the elephant's hide.) The original is, Ele- 
phanti corio circumte&ns eft, non ſuo. 
PER. 
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PER. So if my fellow ſervant ſhould accuſe 
Our lady to the captain, that he ſaw her 
Careſſing of another, on my part 130 
Fl argue t'was her ſiſter that he ſaw, 

With her own lover kifling and embracing, 

PER. Moſt excellent | And I will fay the ſame, 
If that the captain ſhould enquire of me. 

Pal. Be ſure you ſay, they are moſt like each other: 
The lady too muſt be inſtructed, leſt 136 
He catch her tripping, ſhould he queſtion her. 

PR. Moſt artful the contrivance But ſuppoſe 
That he ſhould want to ſee them both together 
In the ſame place: What then is to be done? 140 

Par. That's eaſy : you may find enough excuſes : 
She's not at home, ſhe is gone out a walking, 

She 1s aſleep, ſhe's dreſſing, ſhe is bathing, 
She's buly, ſhe's at dinner, not at leiſure, 
She cannot come : as many as you will 145 
Of theſe put-offs you'll readily think on, if 
We can induce him to believe at once 
Our firſt grand fib. 
| Pe. It likes me what you ſay. 

Pal. Then go you in, and if the lady's with you, 
Bid her come home to us immediately. 150 
Acquaint her with theſe matters, and inſtruct her, 
That ſhe may comprehend the plot, which now 

We're entering on, concerning her twin-liſter, 

Pzr. I warrant, you ſhall find her aptly tutor'd. 

Would you ought elſe ? (Going. ) 
Pal. No, go, Sir. 

Per. I am gone. 133 

[Exit PERIPLECTOMENES- 
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SCENE M. 
PALAS TRIO alone. 


And I'll go home too, uſe my beſt endeavours 

To trace my man out: but I muſt diſſemble, 

(A ſtranger to the matter I,) to learn 

Which of my fellow-ſervants *twas, to- day 

That ſought this monkey : for it cannot be, 5 
But he muſt prate to ſome one of our family 

About my maſter's lady, how he ſaw her 

Next door careſſing of a ſtranger ſpark. 

I know their manners, and myſelf alone 

Of all our houſe have learn'd to hoid my tongue. 10 
If I do find him, my whole armament 

I' plant againſt him: all things are prepar'd ; 

And for a certainty my force muſt conquer him. 

If I don't find him, like an hound Fl go 


Smelling about, until I ſhall have traced 15 


My fox out by his track. But our door creaks : 
My voice I'II lower: here comes my fellow-ſervant, 
The guardian of Philacomaſium. 


V. 11. My whole armament.) The original is wineas, pluteo/que 
agam. Vinea was a contrivance formerly uſed in war, made of 
timber coyered with raw hides, to prevent it's being burnt, under 
which the aſſallants were ſheltered in their attempts to ſcale the 
walls of a fortification. Pluteus was an engine of much the ſame 
kind and materials, and for the ſame uſe, in the form of a turret, 
and moving upon wheels. The allegory in the ſpeech of Peri- 
plectomones, in the preceding ſcene, is here continued. 


SCENE 
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SSC. 
Enter SC E LE DR US. | woulc 


If I have not been walking in my ſleep 
Upon the tiles, I'm certain that I ſaw 

My maſter's lady in our neighbour's houſe ; 
And ſhe has ſought her out another lover. 


Par. As far as I can learn, *twas he then ſaw her. 5 
Sck. Who's that? 


PA 
Pal. Your fellow:ſervan t.—So, Sceledrus | Se 
How fares it ? 
| Sex. O Lali I am glad Into 
I've met you. he. Our 
Par. How now ? what's the matter ? Tell me, Anc 
Sex. I fear 
Pal. What fear you? FR” 
Sex. That we all ſhall dance 
To the muſick of a cudgel. 1 
Par. Nay, do you 
Dance by yourſelf: for me, I like it not, 
This jigging work, this capering up and down. Ne 
Sex. Haply you do not know, what new miſchance 
Has juſt befall'n us, A 
V. 9. We all foall dance, &c.] 1 have taken the liberty of 
giving a ſomewhat different turn to the original, as it could not A 
eaſily be expreſſed in our language. 1 
Maximum in malum cruciatum infiliamus. PAL. Tu ſalt 1 
Solus : nam ego iſtam inſulturam et deſulturam nihil hic moror. 
Our Author plays upon the word in/iliamus, alluding to the = / 


—— inflicted upon ſlaves. 
PaE. 


LET AM BEERNEY. . us 
Par. What miſchance ? 


Scx. A filthy. 15 
Pat. Then keep it to yourſelf, don't tell it me, 


would not know it. 
Sce. But you muſt. To day, 
As I was looking for our monkey, here 
Upon our neighbour's tiles--- 
Par. One worthleſs beaſt 
Was looking for another. 
Sce. Plague confound you ! 20 
Pal. You rather.---But go on, as you've begun. 
Sex. I haply chanc'd to peep down through the 
ſky-light - 
Into next houſe, and there did I or 
Our lady fondling with I know not whom, ; 
Another ſpark. 

Par. What do J hear you ſay ? l 
A villainous ſcandal !--. | 

Sc. By my troth I ſaw her. 

Par. What, you ? | 
Sck. Yes, I myſelf, with both theſe eyes. 
Par. Go, go, it is not * what you ſay; 
Nor did you ſee her. | 
Sqcx. How? do J appear, 
As if my eye-ſight fail'd me? 
Pal. You had better 30 
Aſk a phyſician that. But as you wiſh 
The Gods to love you, do not raſhly foſter 
This idle ſtory, or you will create 


V. 32. Do not raſbly fo Mer —This idle Prep Temero bauttollas 


fabulam. As the word /ollas is in alluſion to the ancient cuſtom 
Vor. I. 4 of 
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A capital miſchief to your head, and heels too. 
For if you do not ſtop your fooliſh chattering, 33 
A two-fold ruin waits you. 
Sce. But how two-fold ? 
Pal.. III tell you. Firſt, if falſely you accuſe 
Our lady, woe be to you; and again, 
Suppole it be true, yet woe be to you,---you, 


Sce. What will me befall, I know not? 40 
But I do know for certain, that I ſaw her. 
Par. Doſt thou perſiſt in't, thou unhappy wretch? 
Sce. What would you have me ſay, but that I 
ſaw her? 
Moreover ſhe's within here at this inſtant, 
Here at next door. 


Par, How ? 1s ſhe not at home ? 45 
Sck. Go yourſelf in and ſee ; for I will aſk you 
To credit me in nothing. 


Par. I will do it. 
Sex. I'll wait you here. [PALÆsTRIO goes in. 


of parents taking up their children, which were laid upon the 
ground as ſoon as they were born, to ſignify their intention of 
bringing them up, [See the Note, Act I. Scene III. v. 6, of An- 
pbitryon, ] our Engliſh word foſter in ſome meaſure preſerves the 
alluſion, | 

V. 34. 4 capital mi/chief to your head.] Capiti fraudem capita- 
lem, A very indifferent jingle, but ſcarce worſe than the pun 


in Shake/peare's Hamlet, in the converſation between that Prince 


and Polonius. Act. III. Scene 5. | 


Ham. My Lord, you once played in the Univerſity, you ſay. 


Por. That I did, my Lord, and was accounted a good actor. 
Ham. And what did you enact ? IN 


Por. I did enact Julius Cæſar. I was killed in the Capitol 
Brutus killed me, 


Ham, It was a Brute part of him to kill ſo Capital a calf there, 
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The ſame time will I watch, 
Till our ſtray*d heifer ſhall return from grazing 
To her old ſtable.---What now ſhall I do ?--- 
The captain gave me charge of her, and now 
If I impeach her, I'm undone ;---again, 3 
If Iam ſilent, and cis blaz'd abroad, 
then to am undone. What can be more 
Abandon'd, more audacious, that a woman? 
The wiule I was upon the tiles, this huſſy 
Stole out o' doors.---A moſt audacious act 10 
And ſhould the capiain know it, on my troth 
He'd pull the houſe down,---tuck me up directly.--- 
No, no I'll hold my tongue, rather then end 
My days ſo ſcurvily.---I cannot guard 
One that will ſell herſelf. 


SCENE: VL 
Euer PA LXS TRIO. 


Seeledrus ! hoa | 
Sce. Who is that calls ſo menacing and loud? 
Par. Lives there a falſer knave, or any born 
Under a planet more unlucky ? 


V. 4. Under a planet more unlucly.] Magi: Diis inimicis natus 
atque iratis, | | 
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SCE, Why: Par 

Par. Prithee dig out thoſe eyes, with which you Wl 
"2 ; = You m 
What never was. TRY 


Sce. What never was? 

Pal. I wouldn't 

Give ev*en a rotten nut now for your life. 
Sce, Why, what's the matter? 


\ — 
8 — * ad FX 2 
— „* Fon „ 


Par. Aſk you what's the matter! Ligh 
Scr. Why not? 5 
Par. Prithee cut out that tongue of thine, =— 
E c 
Which prates ſo freely and at large. . 19 5 
| Sce. For why? 10 : For 
Par. Lo! ſhe's at home, whom you affirm'd yu * 
Nr Stra 
Next door embracing of another ſpark. 
Sek. I marvel you ſhould chuſe to feed on darnel, Ie 
When corn's ſo cheap Th 
Par. What do you mean ? Per 
Sc. Becauſe 
You are dim-ſighted. 
Par. Out, you raſcal ! you I5 1 
Are not indeed dim- ſighted, but ſtark blind: | 
For ſhe's at home, I tell you. 
SCE. How | at home ? \ 
V. 13. Feed on darnel.] Mirum eff lolio vifitare te, tam vili 
tritico. Lolium which ſignifies Darnel or Cockle-Weed, was reck- 
oned prejudicial to the eye-ſight, as may be learned from a 
line of Ovid in the firſt Book of his Faffi. 
| Et careant loliis oculos witiantibus agri. 
And free Pg 


From darnel be the fields, which hurts the eyes. 
Pal. 
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Pat. She's moſt aſſuredly at home. 
SCE. Go, go, 


You make an handle of me for your ſport. 


PaL. S0,—tnen my hands are dirty. 
Sce, Why? 
Par. Becauſe 20 


Pye handled ſuch a dirty thing. 
SCE. A miſchief 


m — WII 
n „ 
n as ih 2 


Light on your head | 
Par. It will on your's, I promiſe you, 


If you don't change your language, and your eyes. 
But our door creaks. a 
Sce. I watch it narrowly : | 
For ſhe can paſs no way but by the fore door. 25 
Par. I tell you, ſhe's at home.---I know not what 
Strange fancies you're poſleſs'd with 
Scr. For myſelf 
I ſee, and for myſelf I think; myſelf 
I have moſt faith in; nor ſhall any one 
Perſuade me, that ſhe is not in this houſe. 30 
( Pointing to PERIPLECTOMENES'S houſe.) 
Here then Pll plant me, that ſhe may*nt ſteel out 
Without my knowledge. 
Pal. (Aſide) Oh, the man's my own :--» 
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V. 19. An handle, &c.] The original is, 
Sc. Abi; ludis me, Palæſtrio. 


PAL. Tum mihi ſunt manus inguinatæ. 


SCE. Qui dum ? 
PAL. Quiæ ludo luto. 


V. 25. Fore-door.] Recto oſtio, that is, Anticum oppoſed to 
Paſticum. 
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I ſaw her here, careſſing of another. 
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I' drive him from his ſtrong hold. (To Sce.) Shall | 


make you 
Own you are {imple-ſighted ? 
SCE. Do. 


Par. And that 
You neither think, nor ſee aright ? 
Sk. I'd have you. 3; 
Par. Do you not ſay the lady's here? 


Sck. I'll ſwear 


Par. Do you not know, there's no communication 
Betwixt our houſe and this? 


SCE, I know it. 


Par. Neither 
Terrace, nor garden,---nothing but the ſky-light. 40 
SCE, I know it well. 


Par. Then, if ſhe be at home, 


And ſhe come out before your eyes, you'll own 
An hearty drubbing is your due. 


Sck. My due. 
Par. Guard well that door then, leſt ſhe privily 
Steal forth, and paſs to us. 


Scr. *Tis my intent 45 
To do fo, 


Par. I will ſet her here before you. 


Sce. Pray do. 
[PaLASTRIO goes in. 


V. 40. 7. a Solarium. A place on the top of the houſe 
every where open to the ſun. For the better underſtanding many 
paſſages 1 in this play, it ſhould be remembered, that the houſes of 
the ancients had flat and plain roofs, ſo that they might eaſily be 
walked upon. 


b SCENE 
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N 


SC ELE DRU S alone. | 


1 would fain know, if I have ſeen 
What I have ſeen, or whether he can prove, 
That ſhe's at home. I've eyes ſure of my own, 
And needs not borrow others.---But this rogue,-- 
He pays his court to her; he's ever near her; 3 
He's call'd to meals firſt, ſerv'd firſt with his meſs.-- 
*Tis now three years or thereabouts, ſince he 
= Has liv'd with us, and no one of the family 
er WT Fares better than his knaveſhip.---I muſt mind 
40 i What I'm about though :---I muſt watch this door. 10 
Then here Pl! plant myſelf.---No, no,---I warrant you 


They'll ne'er impoſe on me. 


ns 


wear 


ation 
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—. 


Enter PALZSTRIO aud PHILOCOMASIUM. 
Pal. [Speaking to PrrLocoMasiuM entering.) 


Be ſure, that you 
Remember my inſtructions. 
PHIL. It is ſtrange, 
You ſhould ſo oft remind me. 


V. 6. Serv'd firſt with his meſs.) Primo pulmentum datur. Pul- 
mentum was a kind of pottage, which was the common food of 
Laves, 


Pal. 
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Par. But I fear 
You are not read enough in cunning, 
Parr. Prithee 
I could ſchool thoſe who are themſelves proficients, ; 
I have known women, famous for their arts ; 
But I alone ſurpaſs them- 
Par. Come then---Now, 
Now put your tricks in force.---I'll get me from you. 
(To Sce.) Sceledrus I Why d'ye ſtand thus? 
Sex. I'm about 
My buſineſs :---I have ears ;---ſpeak, what's your 
pleaſure ? 10 
Par. You'll ſhortly march, I fancy, in this poſture 
Without the Metian gate, bearing along 
A gibbet with your hands ſpread out thus. 
Sce. Why? 
Par. Look there,---upon your left.---Who 1s that 
woman ? 
SCE. Immortal Gods ! *tis ſhe, our maſter's lady! 15 
Par. And ſo J think indeed.---Do, prithee now--- 
SCE. Do what ?--- 
Pal. Go, hang yourſelf this inſtant. 
Pair. ( Advancing.) — 


V. 12. Without the Metian Gate] Extra pertum. This is ex- 
plained by Commentators to mean the Metian Gate, through 
which the ſlaves paſſed, in the manner deſcribed by our Author, 
to the place for gibbeting, which in thoſe times was not allowed 
to be inflicted within the city walls. 

V. 13. Hands ſpread out.] Diſpeſtis manibus. We muſt ſuppoſe 
Sceledrus to be ſtanding by Per iplectomenes's door with his hand: 
ſpread out, that he might readily lay hold on Philocomaſtun, 
as ſoon as ſhe came oat. Is 


ACT IL. SCENE VII 1332 


1; this good ſervant, who accus'd me wrongfully 
Of indiſcretions, me who am moſt innocent ? 
Sck. See! there he 1s.---He told me.--- 5 
Par. I did tell you. 20 f 
Part. Villain !---who was it, that you ſaid you ' 
ſaw me 
Vmbracing at next door? 
Par. A ſtranger ſpark, 


— 4 * 
. \ * 51 0 1 


Ue ſaid. 

Sce. I ſaid fo verily, 

Pair, You ſaw me? 

Sce. Yes, with theſe eyes. 

Pair. Thoſe eyes you'll loſe, I fancy, 
Which ſee more than they ſee. 
Sek. By heav'n L never 25 
Can be convinc'd, but what I ſaw I ſaw. 

Pa1it. I am a fool, have too much lack of wit, 
To parly with this madman,---whom PII puniſh. 
Scx. Pray ſpare your threats.---I know the gallows 

waits me, 
A ſepulchre where all my anceſtors 30 
Have gone before me,---father, grandfather, 
Great grand-father, and great great grandfather.--- 
Yet all your menaces can't dig my eyes out.--- 
A word with you, Palæſtrio.Prithee now 
Whence came ſhe hither ? 
Par. Whence but from our houſe ? 35 


V. 32. Can't dig my eyes out] That is, cannot make me blind, 
cannot prevent my having ſeen what I ſaw, to wit, Philocomafium 
at the next houſe, 

SCE. 
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Sc. Our houle ? 
Par. And in your ſight too. 
Sce. True, I ſaw her. 
(Afide.) Tis ſtrange, kow ihe got in; for verily 
Our houſe has neither terrace, garden, no 
Nor window, but is grated.---(To Phil.) J am ſure 
I ſaw you at next door, 
Par. What! ill perſiſt, 40 
You raſcal | to accuſe her? 
Pair. In good ſooth 
The dream I dreamt laſt night now turns out true. 
Par. What did you dream ? 
Pair. PH tell you: but I pray you, 
Lend me your ſerious ear.---Laſt night methought 
I ſaw my ſiſter, my twin- ſiſter, who 45 
Was come from Athens here to Epheſus 
With a young ſpark, and that they lodg'd next door. 
Sc The dream he's telling is Paleftrio's. 
Par. On pray. 
PHIL. Methought it joy'd me much my ſiſter's 
coming, 
But I lay under a moit ſtrong ſuſpicion 50 
On her account : for, as it ſeem'd, the ſlave 
Appointed me, as is the caſe ev'n now, 
Accuſed me of careſſing a ſtrange ſpark, 
When *twas my ſiſter fondling with her lover.--- 
Thus did I dream, myſelf was falſely cenſured. 5x5 
Par. The like befalls you waking, which you ſay 


V. 41. The dream ] dreamt laſt night.) This is a very artful 
contrivance in our Author, of telling what it was neceſſary that 
Sceledrus ſhould be made to believe. 

Your 


ACT II. SCEN'E IX, 135 


Your ſleep preſented. See, how all things tally ! 
Go in now, and addreſs the Gods.---I think, 
You ſhould acquaint the captain with this matter, 
Pair. I am reſolv'd to do it :---PV not ſuffer 
My honour wrongfully to be impeach'd, 
And let the inſult paſs unpuniſhed. 60 
(Goes into the CapTain's bouſe. 


E 


SCELE DP RUS, PALXSTRIO. 
SCELEDRUS. 


I tremble for the conſequence,---my back 
Does tingle ſo all over! 
Pal. Know you not, 
That you are undone ? She's now at home for certain. 


Sce. Where'er ſhe be, I'll watch our door for 
certain. 


(Places himſelf before the CapTaiNn's door.) 
Par. But pray, what think you of this dream ſhe 
| dreamt ? 5 
How like it was to what has paſt,---as how 
You ſhould ſuſpect, you ſaw her with a lover ? 
Sc. And do you think, I did not ſee her? 
Pal. Prithee 


Repent thee.— Should this reach our maſter's ear, 


V. 57. Adareſs the Gods.) It was uſual with the ancients to ad- 
dreſs the Gods after any ill-omen'd dream, eſpecially Jupiter, 
who in our Author's Amphitryon is, on this occaſion, called Pro- 
digialis, Diſpoſer of ſtrange Prodigies. See the whole paſſage, 
Act II. Scene II. v. 58. | 

1 Lou 
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You are undone for ever ! 


Sce. I am now 
At length convinc'd, that I have had a miſt 
Before my eyes. 


10 


Pai. That long ago was plain: 

For ſhe has been at home here all the while. 

Sck. I know not what to ſay: I did not ſee her, 
Though I did fee her. 

Par. Verily by your folly 

You've near undone us : wiſhing to appear 

True to your maſter, you have near been ruin'd:--- 

But hark l hear a noiſe at the next door.— 

I'll ſay no more. 


uy 


CC Xx; 


Enter PHILOCOMASIUM, from PERIPLEcro- 
MENES'S Houſe. 


(To a ſervant within.) Put fire upon the altar, 
That when my bathing's ended, I may pour 
My thanks and praiſes to Ephefian Dian, 


Enter Pk1LocoMas1UM.] Sceledrus having been prepared by the 
recital of a pretended dream, Philocomaſium now makes her ap- 
pearance as her twin-ſiſter, who is ſuppoſed to have juſt come by 
ſea from Athens to Epheſus, and conſequently gives directions about 
her returning thanks for having eſcaped the dangers of her 
voyage. The buſineſs thickens here apace ; and the deluſion is 
very artfully managed by our Author. As the circumſtance of 
the private communication between the two houſes is known to 
the ſpectators, and not in the leaſt ſuſpected by Sceledrus, his em- 
barraſment on this occaſion is highly diverting, and makes, what 
the French call, an excellent Jeu de Theatre. 


With 
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With fragrant incenſe of Arabian ſweets : 
For ſhe has ſav'd me in the watry realms 5 
Of Neptune, in his boiſterous temples, where 
With unrelenting billows I was toſt, 
And ſore diſmay'd. 
Sce. Diſcovering ber.) Paleftrio, O Palzſtrio ! 
Par. Sceledrus, O Sceledrus !---Well, what would 


you ? 
Sek. That lady,—ſee there, —who came out from 
hence 10 


This inſtant, — ſay, is ſhe Philocomaſium? 
Or is ſhe not? 

Par. Truly I think it her.— — 
But it is ſtrange, how ſhe conld get there,—if 
Indeed ſhe be the ſame. 

Sek. And do you doubt, 

If it be ſhe ? 

Pal. Tis like her. —-Let's approach, 15 


And ſpeak to her. 

Scl. Philocomaſium !—hoa !— 
How's this? What buſineſs have you in that houſc? 
Why are you ſilent? *Tis to you I ſpeak. 


V. 6. Boifterous temples ] Templis turbulentis. In poetical lan- 
guage Neptune, and the inferior water-deities, are ſuppoſed to 
have Temples in the ſea, rivers, and fountains. The diction 
is here elevated, to give a ſerious air (which makes it truly hu- 
morous) to what Philocomaſium ſays in the character of her twin- 
ſiſter. 


V. 18. To you I ſpeak, &c.] The Joks is more perfect i in the 

Latin Idiom. 
SCE. Tecum loquor. 

Pal. Immo ædepol tute tecum. 


PaL. 
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Par. Nay verily you ſpeak but to yourſelf; 
For nothing does ſhe anſwer. 
Seck. Shamieleſs woman! 20 
To you J ſpeak,. you that thus roam about 
Among the neighbours 
| 4 Pair. Whom d'ye ſpeak to? 


SCE. Whom, 
But to yourſelf ? 


Pair. Who are you? and what buſineſs 
Have you with me ? 
Sce. Hey !—Aſk you, who Jam? 24 
Pair. And why not aſk you, what I do not know? 
Par. Pray who am I then, if you know not him ? 
Pr1t. One very troubleſome, whoc'er you are,— 
Both you and he. 


Sock. What! don't you know us then? 
Pair. No,—neither. 
Sc. I do greatly fear— 


Par. What fear you? 


Sck. That we have loſt ourſelves ſomewhere or 
other : 20 


For ſhe knows neither you, ſhe ſays, nor me. 
Par. Let us examine, if we are ourſelves, 


Or elſe ſome other: may be, they have chang'd us 
Without our knowledge. 


Scx. Surely Iaml. 
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V. 21. Yor that thus roamt about.] Due circùm wicinos, vagas Or 
vaga s, 1. e. Vaga es. 


V. 30, Loft ourſelves.) The reader may remember much of 
this humour, in the part of S in our Author's Amphittyon. 


PAL, 
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Par. And fo am I. (To Pbil.)—Lady, you feck k 
your ruin, 35 
Philocomaſium ] hoa — to you I ſpeak, 
Pair. What madneſs does poſſeſs you thus to call me 
By a ſtrange name ? 
Par. Oh ho! how are you call'd then? 
Phil My name is Glycere, 
Par. Fye now, this is wrong.— 
You'd go by a falſe name.— Tis not becoming, 40 
And truly you do wrong my maſter by it. 
Pair, I? 
Par. You 
Pair, I came but yeſterday to Epheſus 
From Athens, with my young Athenian lover. 
Pal. Tell me, what buſineſs have you here at 
Epbeſus ? 
Pair. I heard that my twin-ſiſter ſojourn'd here. 45 
And came to ſeek her. 
Par. O thou art a fad one 
Pair. I am a fool to hold diſcourſe with you. — 
Pl go. | 
Sc. (Laying bold of Ber.) But I'll not let you. 
Pair. Looſe me. 
Sck. No— 
Tis plain I-! will not quit you. 
Pair. But I'll make 
Your cheeks ring, if you don't let go. 
Sck. Palæſtrio? 50 
Plague :—why do you ſtand ſtill ?—why don't you | 
hold her | 
On t other fide ? | | 
PaL. 
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Par. I do not chuſe to bring 
A buſineſs on my back.—How do I know, 
Whether ſhe be Philocoma/ium, or 
Some other, that 1s like her ? 
Pair. Will you looſe me, g; 
Or will you not ? 
Scx. No.! will drag you home 
By force againſt your will, except you'll gently 


Phil. (Pointing to PERIPLECTOMENES's houſe) 
My lodging's here,— 
This door, —At Athens I've an home, and patron,--- 
Your home I reck not ; neither do I know, 60 
What men ye are. 

ScE. Seek your redreſs by law.--- 

I'll never looſe you, till you give your word, 
Thar, if I doſo, you will go in here. (To the Capraix's) 
Phil. Me you by force compel, whoe'er vou are. --- 
I promiſe, if you looſe me, I will go 65 
In there, where you command. 
SCE. Then,---I do looſe you. 
Pair. And J, as I am free, will go in here. 
Runs into PERIPLECTOMENES'S houſe.) 


V. 59. At Athens Yve an home and patron.) Athenis domus atque 
herus. This is read differently in different editions. Limiers, 
the French Tranſlator of our Author, interprets Berus in this 
place, to mean the perſon that takes a woman into keeping. 


V. 61. Seek your redreſs by law.) Lege agito. This, the com- 
mentators tell us, was a formal expreſſion in commencing a ſuit 


at law. 
SCENE 


$5 


ACT SCENE XX 161 


„ XI. 
SCELEDR US, PALASTRIO; 


Sck. Fool that I was, to truſt a woman's honour! 
Pal. So, you have let the prey ſlip through your 
hands, 


Sceledrus ! 


Sek. It is her, as ſure as can be,— | 
My maſter's lady. 
Par. Will you act with ſpirit ? 


Cor, Act what? 
Par. Bring me a cutlals. 
Sc. What to do? 5 


PAL. I'll break into the houſe, and whomſoe'er 


| ſee careſſing Philocomaſium, 
[I kill him on the ſpot. 
Sck. And do you think, 
'Twas her ? 
Par. O, plainly her. 
Sc. But how the jade 


Diſſembled! 
Par. Go, and bring a cutlaſs hither, 10 


SCE. It ſhall be here directly. 
[SCELEDRUS goes in. 


V. 6. PII break into the houſe.) Different editions of our Author 
have given theſe ſpeeches differently to Palaſtrio and Sceledrus : 
but I cannot help thinking, that the mock rage of Palaſtrio is 
moſt in character. It is obſervable, that nearly the ſame expreſ- 
hons are uſed by Amphitryon, at the end of Act IV. when he is 
worked up to the higheſt pitch of rage and deſperation, 


Vor. I. M SCENE / 
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A 
| SCE. 
E 
| | But th 
PALAZASTRIO alone. 
Twas 
Not a ſoldier, + 
Of horſe or foot, can prove himſelf ſo bold, 
Tori 
As can a woman. How ſhe topt her part pa 
In both her characters! how charmingly 
She gull'd my fellow-ſervant, her wiſe keeper! -; a fo 
That opening thro? her chamber-wall, how happy =, 
Unte 
S O E N E, XIE. My 
I WI 
Enter SC ELE DR US. 
Palæſtrio We have no need of the cutlaſs. 
Pal. What then? 
Sc. Our maſter's lady is at home. 
Par. How ? What ! at home? 
Sck. She's lying in her bed. 
Par. You've brought yourſelf into an ugly ſcrape. So 
Sce. Why? | H 
Par. That you've dar'd to touch this T 
neighbour-lady. 5 0 
A 
V. 1. Net a folder, &c.] It is remarkable, that alluſions to mi- B 


litary operations are frequently uſed, particularly by Paleftrio 
and Periplectomenet, throughout this Play. May we not ſuppoſe, 
it is on account of a principal character in it, from which the 
Play has it's title ? 
SCE. 


ACT I. SCENE XIV. 163 


Sek. I fear it much.---Now no one ſhall convince 
me, 
But that it muſt be her twin-ſiſter. 
Par. True,— 
Twas her you ſaw careſſing.—It is plain, — 
It muſt be her,—e'en as you ſay. | 
Sck. How near 
To ruin was I, had I told my maſter | 10 
Par. Then, if you're wiſe, henceforth you'll hold 
your tongue.— 
A ſervant ought to know more than he ſpeaks.— 
I'll leave you to your thoughts alone ;—PII now 
Unto our neighbour's.— I don't like theſe turmoils : 
My maſter if he comes and aſks for me, 13 
[ will be here directly. -Call me hence. 
(Goes into PERIPLECTOMENES's houſe. 


S N XIV. 


SCELEDRUS alone. 
S$0—lIs he gone? A pretty fellow this !— 
He cares not for his maſter's buſineſs more 
Than if he weren't his ſervant I am ſure, 
Our lady is within here; for I found her 
At home, and in her bed, this very inſtant. 5 
But Pm reſolv'd to be upon the watch. 

(Places himſelf before the CaeTain's door. 
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SCENE. AV. 


Enter PERIPLECTOMENES. 


Why ſure theſe fellows here, theſe varlet-knaves, 
Theſe ſervants of our neighbour captain, —What ? 
They take me for a woman, not a man; 
To make me thus their paſtime ! in the ſtreet 
I' aſſault and uſe ſuch freedoms with my lodger, ; 
(Who with her lover is from Athens come, ) 
A modeſt, and a gentle, — ESTER: 
Sez. I am ruin'd . 

He bears down ſtrait upon me. I am afraid, 
This ſame affair will bring me to great trouble, 
As much as I have heard this old man talk. 10 

Per. I'll up to him.---Sceledrus ! was it you, 
A raſcal as you are, that dar'd affront 
My lodger here juſt now before my door ? 

Sc. Good neighbour, I beſeech you, hear. 


PER. I hear you! 
Sce. I would fain clear me. 


| Pzr. How! you clear you? You, 15 
Who've put ſuch groſs indignities upon me ?— 
Becauſe you ſerve a ſoldier, do you think, 
That you may do whate'er you liſt ?—You raſcal ! 
Sck. May I— 


PER. But let the Gods ne'er proſper me, 


V. 16. Serve a Soldier] Latrocinanimi, See the Note at the 
end of the Firſt Act of this Play. 


If 


ACT IL SCENE XV; 4663 


If I don't have you puniſh'd with a whipping, 20 
Along and laſting one, from morn to even : 
Firſt, that you broke my gutters and my tiles, 
In ſeeking for a monkey like yourſelf 

Next, that you peep'd down thence into my houſe, 
And ſaw my lodger fondling with his miſtreſs; 25 
Then, that you dar'd accuſe your maſter's lady, 

{A modeſt,) of incontinence, and me 

Of a moſt heinous action; further, that 

You dar'd aſſault my lodger at my door. 

And if you are not puniſh'd with due ſtripes, 30 
Your maſter I will load ſo with diſgrace, 

He ſhall be fuller of it than the ſea 

Of billows in a ſtorm. 

SCE. Periplefoments, 

I'm driven to ſuch a ſtrait, I know not whether 

"TI were fitter to diſpute this matter with you, 35 
Or clear myſelf before you : for if ſhe 

Be not the lady, then our lady is not; 

Nor do I even know now what I've ſeen; 

50 very hke your lady is to our's, 

If not the ſame. 

PER. Goto my houſe, and ſee ; 40 
You ſoon will know. | 
Sck. Will you permit me? 


10 


bh 


V. 26. Of a moſt heinous aftion.) Summi flagitii, This is ex- 
plained lower down, in Scene XVII. v. 21. 
To think that wittingly = 
I &er could ſuffer ſuch an injury, 
So glaring, in my houſe, and to my neighbour, 


M 3 Px. 


16 B RA GG ARD CAPTAIN. 
Nay, 


I do command: — examine at your leiſure, 
Sck. And ſo I will. 


(SCELEDRUS goes into PERIPLECTOMENES's hoyſ;, 


8 N N XVI. 


PERIPLECTOMENES calling through the 
Window. | 


Philccomaſinm, hoa, 
Paſs with what ſpeed you can into our houſe ; 
The affair is preſſing: after, when Sceledrus 
Shall have come out, return you with like ſpeed 
To your own houſe. —I fear, leſt ſhe miſtake. 
Should he not ſee her here, our tricks diſcover'd. 
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C SCELEDRUS entering. 


O heav*ns ! one woman ſure more like another, 
And if the ſame ſhe be not, more the ſame 
I do not thinks the Gods can make. 
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Calling through the window,] There is nothing in our Author 
to lead us to conjecture, by what means Periplectomenes addteſſes 
himſelf to Philocemaſium, who is ſuppoſed to be in the Captain's 
houſe. The economy of the ſtage required, that it ſhould not 
be without an actor upon It, and it was neceſſary to preſerve the 
Unity of Place. For theſe reaſons we may ſuppoſe the old gentle- 
man to call through the window, where, it is natural to imagine, 
Philocomaſium might be ſtationed within ann to obſerve all. 
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ACT H. SCENE XVII. 167 
PER. What now ? 
Sek. I merit chaſtiſement. 
PER. So—Is it her? 
Sek. Though it be her, it is not. | 
PER. Have you ſeen her? 5 
Sex. I ſaw her, fondling with the youth your gueſt, 


PER. And is it her? 
Sck. I know not. 


PER. Would you know 

For certain ? OTE 
Sek. I could wiſh it. 

PER. Go you in 

This inſtant to your on houſe, and ſee whether 

Your lady be within. | 

Sc. I'll do ſo: rightly 10 

You have adviſed me : I'll return forthwith. 
(He goes into the CaPTAIN's houſe. 

Pr. I never ſaw a man ſo ſweetly fool'd, 
And by ſuch rare devices.---But he's coming. 


S C R N E N. 
Euter SCELEDRUS. 


PeripleFomenes ! by Gods and men 
By my own folly too, I do beſeech you; 
By theſe your knees--- 
PER. What is it, you'd beſeech me? 
Sc. Pardon my ignorance, my folly pardon, 

Since now at length I know I am half-witted, 5 
Blind, and unthinking ; for Philocoma/ium, 
Behold ! ſhe is at home. 

| PER. 
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Per. Why, how now, hang-dog ? 
Haſt ſeen them both? 
Sck. I've ſeen them, 


PER. Prithee ſend 
Your maſter to me. 


Seck. I indeed confeſs, 
That I've deſerv'a moſt ample chaſtiſemegt, 
And done an 1njury to your fair lodger : 


But I believ'd ſhe was my maſter's lady, 


Of whom I had the charge ; for never can there 
From the ſame well be drawn one drop of water 


V. 14. From the ſame well.) Ex uno pluteo. Some Editions, 
and among them Lambin's, read ſummo, upon which this learned 
commentator takes occaſion to remark, that our Author has pro- 
perly added. ſammo or the top of a well; for (ſays he very gravely) 
the water, which is on the top of a well, is commonly different 
from that, which is at the bottom, which is foul and muddy; 
whereas at the teh it is pure and clear. —This wonderful erudi- 
tion, reſpecting wwell-water, may be matched with that of the 
great Capmerarius, of which notice has been taken in the Note to 
Act II. Scene II. v. 64. of Anpbitryon. 


This kind of {imilitude is uſed alſo in the Amphitryon, where 
Sefra ſays of Mercury, 


Neue lac lai magis eft fimile, quam ille ego fimilis eft mei. 
One drop of milk 
Is not more like another than that I 
Is like to Me. 


So again in the Menæchmi, or Twin Brothers, of our Author, the 
Slave Maſenio ſays to one of them, 


Ego hominem homini ſimiliorem nunquam vidi alterum. 
Neque aqua 1, 6e latte eft lacti, crede mihi, uſquam ſimilius, 
Duam hic tui e, tuque hujus. 

I never ſaw one man more like another. 
Water to water, milk to milk, believe me, 
Is not more like, than he is like to you, 
And you to him, 


* 


ACT Il. SCENE XVIII. 199 


More like another, than our lady is 15 
To this your lodger :---And I do confeſs too, 
look'd into your houſe down through the ſky-light. 
PER. Confefs indeed ! what I myſelf did ſee. 
Sex. I fancy'd, that I ſaw Philocomaſinn. 
Prx. And do you rate me at ſo ſmall a price 20 
Of all mankind, to think that wittingly 
{ cer could ſuffer ſuch an injury, 
So glaring, in my houſe, and to my neighbour ? 
Sck. Now do I judge at laſt, that I have done. 
Moſt fooliſhly, ſince now I know the truth :--- 25 


Yet with no ill intent. 
Per. Twas wrongly done. 


A ſervant ſhould reſtain his th and hands, 


And ſpeech too. 
Sce.---I ?---If I but mutter ought 


From this day forward, ev'n of what I know 
Myſelf for certain, put me to the torture, 30 
I'll give me up to you. Now I beicech L you 
To pardon me this once.--- 
PER. I ſhall a me, 
*Twas with no ill intent: I pardon you. 
SCE, May the Gods proſper you! 
Per. And verily, 
It you would have them proſper you, your tongue 35 
Henceforward you'll reſtrain : what you ſaall know, 
You'll know not; and not ſee, what you ſhall ſee. 
Sog. you counſel me aright : I am reſolv'd 
To do ſo.— But I hope, you are appeas'd. 
Would you ought elle ? 


Per. That you would know me not. 40 
I Sck. 


ſend 


10 
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Sci. (Aide) He has cajol'd me. How benignly he 
Vouchſafed his grace no longer to be angry! 
I know what he's about :—he means, the Captain 
Should catch me here at home, when he rerurns 
= (As ſhortly I expect him) from the Forum.— — 

| He and Palzſtrio together hold me : 

| At their diſpoſal :—but I've found it out, 
And ſome time have I known 1t.—Verily 
They ſhall not catch me nibbling at their bait : 
I'll now take to my heels, and for ſome days 30 
Fil hide me ſomewhere, till the ſtorm is huſh'd, 
And their reſentment ſoften'd .—I have merited 
Enough, and more of chaiſtiſement - But yet,— 
What'er befall me,---1 will e'en go home. 


— . — — 
» * # 


ne * * 


Exit. 
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PERIPLECTOMENES alone. 


So,---he is gone then. Well -the proof, they ſay, 
Is in the eating. That he ſhould be wrought on 
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V. 47. Hold ne As their diſpoſal.] The original is, Me habent 
venalem. The French Idiom anſwers exactly to the Latin, — me 
deulent vendre. 


V. 49. Nibbling at their bait.) The original is, 
Nunquam hercle ex ift& naſſa ego hodie eſcam petam. 
Naſa properly ſignifies what is called in our language a week 
which is a kind of trap to catch fiſh, made of twigs, with a bait 


put into it, and of ſuch a conſtruction that the fiſh may readily 


have admittance, but cannot get out again. The alluſion is ob- 
| vious. 
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V. 1. The proof, they ſay, —1s in the eating.) It was impoſſible to 
preſerve the exact ſenſe of the original, with any grace, — 
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To think he has not ſeen what he has ſeen ! 

For now his eyes, his ears, his very thoughts 

Have as it were, deſerted, and come o'er 5 
To us.---So---hitherto we've managed rarely:--- 


The lady play'd her part moſt charmingly. 
Il back unto our ſenate ; for Palæſtrio 
Is in my houſe; Seledrus,---he's away.--- 


Now he may hold a full and frequent ſenate : 10 
I'll in then, leſt they fine me for my abſence. 
[ Goes in. 
Scio 


Occi/am ſæpe ſapere plus mult ſuem, 

Cum manducatur. 
The humour of this, ſuch as it is, turns upon the double mean- 
ing of the word Japere. according to commentators, The alluſion 
io a common £Zxgli/h proverb, which I have here ſubſtituted, does 
not, I imagine, depart entirely from the ſentiment of our Author. 


V. 5. Deſerted.] Transfugtre ad nos. An alluſion to military 
affairs, which (as I before remarked) is frequent in this play. 

V. 11. Fine me. I Sortito fuam. It is plain, that what Periplec- 
tomenes ſays here, is in allufion to the forms and practices of the 
Reman Senate. The commentators are full in their explanations 
of the meaning of /ortito : I have followed that which appears to 
me the leaſt refined. We are told, that ſome MSS have 04/7. 
The ſenſe would be then, % 7 ould be an hindrance or obſtrufion. 

* * As the character of the Braccarp Carr ain, in the firſt 
AQ of this Play, was ſtretched beyond the bounds of probability, 
we may remark on the other hand, that no character can be ſup- 
ported with greater propriety, and more true humour than this 
of Peripleckomenes, in the ſecond ; who is, indeed, in all reſpects, 


by far the moſt principal one; "and perhaps he is hardly to be 
matched in ancient or modern Comedy. The Scene that fol- 


lows, in the beginning of the third AR, diſplays him fully. 
The End of the Skcoxp Acr. 


ACT 


SC BN: 


. PALZESTRIO 7? PrriPpLECTOMENES and PLEv- 


SIDES ix entering. 


TAY ye awhile within doors, let me firſt 
Look out, leſt any where an ambuſcade 
Be plac'd againſt the council we would hold: 


For now we need a ſafe and ſecret place, | 
Where never enemy can win the ſpoils 5 


By intercepting of our private counſels, 

Where never enemy can win the ſpoils 

By over-hearing our deliberations : 

For what is well advis'd is ill advis'd, 

The foe if it advantage; and 't can't be 10 

But, me it hurteth, if it profit him. 

Good counſels many a time are filch'd from us, 

If that the place for ſpeaking be not choſe 

With care and caution : for if once the enemy 

Learn your dclberation, they can tye 1 

Your tongue, and bind your hands, with your own 
counſel, 

And do the ſame to you, you would to them. 

But I will ſpy abroad, leſt any one 


V. 5. Win the ſpoils.) Spolia capiat. This ſpeech i is in alluſion, 


to military proceedings, with which alluſions (as I have already 
obſerved) this play abounds, 


To 
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ACT. HE.:$CEN-E HH: I73 | 

To right or left ſhould be upon the hunt | ; 
To catch our counſels with his ears, like toils,--- 20 8 
The proſpect through the ſtreet is deſart quite, : F 
Ev'n to the fartheſt end.---I call them out. | 3 
Periplectomenes and Pleuſides, vx 
Come forth. 2 | | 
1 


. bw 
Enter PERIPLECTOMENES and PLEUSIDES. 4 


PERIPLECTOMENES. 4 1 


| Behold us here obedient to you. | ; 
Par. The ſway is eaſy o'er the juſt and good.--- 
But I would know now, if we are to act 
According to the plan we form'd within. 
Pzr. There's nothing our affair can profit more. 5 
Par. You, Pleuſides, ſay, what is your opinion? 
PLev. Can it diſpleaſe me, ought that pleaſes you? 
(to Per.) Who can I call my friend more than 
yourſelf ? 


PR. You ſay what is obliging. . 8 
Pal. So he ſhould do. 4 


v. 19. Upon the hunt, &c.] 
Neguis aut hinc a levd aut a dextra 
Neſftro conſilio wenator aſſit cum auritis plagis. 
V. 2. The ſway is eaſy.) Facile eſt imperium in bonis. We find 
another interpretation put upon this ſentence by the commenta- 
tors, befides that which I have followed, as it ſeems to me the 
moſt natural and obvious. Some explain it thus, —17 i. eaſy to a 
command people in matters which are to their advantage. 
PLEv. 
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Pl Ru. But, Sir, this hurts me,—to the very foul 10 


Torments me. 


Per. What is't, that torments you ?---Tell me. 

Pu. To think I ſhould engage you in an act 
So young and puerile,---one of your years, 
So unbecoming of you and your virtue; 
That you ſhould forward me with all your might 13 
In my amour ;---for you to do ſuch things, 
Which age like your's doth more avoid than follow ! 
It ſhames me, I ſhould trouble thus your age. 

| Per. You are a lover, man, of a new mode, 

That you can bluſh at any thing you do. 20 
Go, go, you nothing love.---A lover ? No, 
The ſemblance you, and ſhadow of a lover. 

Pl Eu. Can it be right in me, Sir, to employ 
One of your age to ſecond my amour ? 

Per. How ſay you? do ] then appear to you 25 
One oꝰ th' next world already? do I ſeem 
So near my grave, and to have liv'd ſo long? 
Why troth I am not above fifty four :--- 
] have my eye-ſight clear, and I can uſe 
My hands, and walk well with my feet. 

Par. What though 39 

His hair be grey, he 1s not old in mind : 
The ſame ingenuous temper ſtill is in him. 

PLev. True---I have found it, as you ſay, Palæſtrio: 


V. 26. One & th next world already.] Acherunticus,—Ripe (as 
we may ſay) for Acheron, or the next world. The ſame expreſſion 
is uſed in a very humourous paſſage in Mercator, or the Merchant, 
of our Author, Act II. at the beginning of Scene II, See the 
paſſage in Vol, II. of this tranſlation, 


For 


- ACT m. SCENE I. 155 


For he is kind and free as any youth. 
PER. Good gueſt, the more you try, the more 
you'll know 35 
My courteſy towards you 1n your love. 
PL Eu. Needs he conviction, who's convinc'd already? 
Per. Only that you may have ſufficient proof 
At home, ſo as abroad you need not ſeek it.— 
He who has never been himſelf in love, 40 
Can hardly ſee into a lover's mind : 
For my part I have ſtill ſome little ſpice 
Of love and moiſture in my frame; nor am I 
Dried up as yet, or dead to love and pleaſure. 
And I can crack my joke at merry meetings, 45 
And be a boon companion: I neer thwart 
Another in diſcourſe, but bear in mind, 
To give offence to no one : I can take 
My part and due ſhare in the converſation ; 
But I am ſilent, when another's ſpeak'ng : 50 
No ſpitting, hawking, ſnivelling dotard I : 
In fine, I'm right Epheffan born and bred, 


V. 38. That you may have, &C.] | 
Ut apud te exemplum experiendi habeas, ne petas foris. 
This phraſe is frequently uſed by our Author, 

V. 52. Ephefian, &c.] 

Epheſi Jum natus, non in Apulis, non in Umbrid, 

Without a nice enquiry into the frame and make, and general 
diſpoſition, of the people of one. or the other country, we may 
take it for granted, that a ſarcaſm is here intended on the 4p.- 
lians and the Umbrians. We read in the Delphin Edition of our 
Author, —that the Umbrians were broad-ſhouldered, large-footed, 
large-ear'd, a fign of ſtrength, (we are there told) and want of 
capacity.— Be this as it will, it is certain, that Plautus was him- 
ſelf an Umbrian ; and what were his inducements to abuſe his 

countrymen, 


156 THE BRAGGARD CAPTAIN 


Not an Apulian, or an Umbrian. 

Pal.. What a facetious brave old gentleman, 

If he poſſeſs the qualities he mentions 55 
Sure he was brought up in the ſchool of Venus. 

Per. I'll give you proofs of my complacency, 
More than I'll vaunt. At table I ne'er clamour 
On ſtate affairs, or prate about the laws: 

Nor do I ever, in the ſocial hour, bo 
Once caſt a lewd glance at another's miltreſs ; 

Nor do I ſnatch the tid-bits to myſelf, 

Or ſeize upon the cup before my turn : 

Strife and diſſention never do ariſe 

From me through wine ;— if any one offend me, 6; 
I go me home, and break off further parley : 

When in the ladies company, I then 

Reſign me up to ſprightlineſs and love. 

PL ev. Sir, your whole manners have a ſpecial grace: 
Shew me but three men like you, and PII forfeit 70 
Their weight to you in gold. 

Par. You ſhall not find 
Another of his age, that's more accompliſh'd, 
More throughly to his friend a friend. 
PBR. I'll make you 
Own, in my manners I'm a very youngſter ; 


countrymen, may afford matter of conjecture to thoſe, who chuſe 


to trouble their heads about it. 
V. 56. School of Venus. ] 


Eductum in nutricatu Veneris. 
V. 71. Weight in Gold.] 
Cedd tres mihi homines aurichalco contra. 
Aurichalcum, or Orichalcun, was a metallic compoſition among 
the Antients, of the higheſt eſtimation, as gold is with us. PI 


ACT if. SCENE 1. 177 


I'll ſhew myſelf ſo ready to oblige. 75 
Need you an advocate t'inforce your ſuit, 
Rude, and of fiery temper ? I am he. 
Need you a mild and gentle? You ſhall ſay, 
I'm gentler than the ſea, when it is huſh'd, 
And ſofter than the Zephyr's baimy breeze. 80 
A jovial buck am 1, a firſt-rate wit, 
And beſt of caterers : then as for dancing, 
No finical ſlim fop can equal me. 
Par. (To Plea.) Of all theſe excellent accompliſh- 
ments, | 84 
Which would you chuſe, were you to have the option? 
Prev. I would at leaſt, my poor thanks could be 
equal 
To his deſerts, and your's; for J have giv'n you 
A world of trouble. -But it much concerns me, 


Th' expence I put you to. (To Per.) 
PER. You are a fool ;--- 
Expence forſooth !---Upon an enemy, 90 


Or a bad wife, whatever you lay out, 
That 1s expence indeed ! But on a friend, 
Or a good gueſt, what you expend is gain : 
As alſo, what 1s coſt in ſacrifices, 
Is by the wiſe and virtuos counted profit.--- 95 
Bleſt be the Gods, that courteſy I have 
With hoſpitality to treat a ſtranger. 
Eat, drink, and take your pleaſure with me ; load 
Yourſelf with merriment ; my houſe is free, 
I free, and I would have you uſe me freely. 100 
For, by the Gods kind favour I may ſay it, 
V. 83. Finical fop.] Cinædus malacus. 
Vol. I. N I from 
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178 THE BRAGGARD CAPTAIN. 
I from my ſortune might have ta'en a wife 
Of the beſt family, and portion'd too: 
But I don't chuic to bring into my houſe 
An everiaſting barker. 

PLEVU. Why not marry ? log 
TJTis ſweet burthen to have children. 


V. 5. 4 barker.] Oblatratricem. 


V. 106. Zo have children.) There is a jingle in this paſſage In 


the original, which I found impoſlible to be preſerved in the 
tranſlation, 


Procreare liberos tepidum eft onus; 
Liberum , id mult eft lepidius. 
There is a paſſage in the Brothers of Terence, Act I. Scene I. which 
I cannot but think carries a greater force with it than is com 
monly underſtood, in the uſe of the word L1BER1 ; which is in- 
terpreted to mean nothing more than ſimply cyiLDrEN. It ap- 
pears to me, from the whole context, to bear a much ſtronger 
ſenſe, and to include both the ſenſes of the word LIBERI- not 
CHILDREN merely, but CHILDREN that are FREE, The whole 
of Mitio's reaſoning, ſeems to me to turn upon the method proper 
to be followed in exerciffng rule over CHILDREN, who are FREE, 
in oppoſition to SLAVES, that are under the ſame authority, The 
paſſage 1s as follows, | 

Pudore et LIBERALITATE LIBEROS 

Retinere, /atizs efſe credo quam metu. 
He goes on afterwards — — — 


Et errat long?, mea qui dem ſententid, 
Qui IMPERIUM credat gravius eſſè aut ſtabilius, 
Vi quod fit, quam illud quod amicitia adjungitur. 


What confirms me in my opinion, is the concluſion drawn from 
his argnment. 


Hoc PATRIUM eft, potiùs conſuefacere filium 
Sud ſponte rectè facere quam alieno metu. 

Hoc PAT ER ac Doux us intereſt. Hoc qui neguit, 
Fateater neſcine imperare LI BERIS. 
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PR. Troth 
'T'is ſweeter far to have one's liberty. 
Pal. Sir, you are able to direct yourſelf, 

And give advice to others. 

| PER. A good wife, — 
If there was ever ſuch an one on earth, 110 
Where can I find her ?- Shall I bring home one, 
That never will addreſs me in this faſhion ? 
Buy me ſome wool, my dear, that I may make you 
A garment ſoft and warm, good winter cloathing, 
« To keep your limbs from ſtarving. ©* Not a word 
Like this you'll ever hear come from a wife :--- 116 
But, ere the cock crow, from my ſleep ſhe'd rouze me, 
Crying“ My dear, pray give me wherewithal 
++ I may preſent my mother in the Calends.— 


There is a paſſage in Pliny's Epiftle to Maximus, (B. VIII. Ep. 
XXIV.) on his entering on the government of Achaia, which is 
much to the ſ:me purpoſe. Vides a medicis, quanquam in adwver/a 
valetudine nihil fervi ac liberi differant, molliùs tamen liberos clemen- 
tiu/guc trafari. *©* Phyſicians, you ſee, though with reſpect to 
*« diſeaſes, there is no difference between freedom and ſlavery, 


yet treat perſons of the former rank with more tenderneſs than 
* thoſe of the latter.” MeLMoTH. 


After all, I ſubmit with all humility this conjecture to the 


learned, and hope to be excuſed, ſhould they look upon it as a 


fanciful refinement. 


V. 119. Calends.) Calendis, that is, the Calends of Mars, which 
with the Remans began the New Year, (as we learn from Macro- 
bius) and were celebrated particularly by the Matrons, who offered 
ſacrifices to Juno, to whom all the Calends were dedicated, as the 
[des were to Fupiter. Hence theſe Calends of Mars were called 
Feſta Matronalia, the Matrons F eftivals. It was alfo a cuſtom, as 


may be learned from Juvenal, at this time to make preſents in 
the ſame manner as our New-Year's Gifts, 


N 2 « Get 
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« Get me a cook; and get me a confeCtioner :--- 120 

Give ſomething to beſtow in the Quinguairia 

On the diviner, on th* enchantreſs, on 

The ſoothſayer : it were an heinous crime 

To fend them nothing ;---how they'd look upon 
me !--- | 

And then it can't be, but I muſt preſent 130 

The ſorcereſs with ſome kind and gentle token :--- 

The taper-bearer is already angry, 

That ſhe has nothing had :---the midwife too 

Upbraids me, that ſhe has ſo little ſent her :--- 


What !---wor't you then ſend ſomething to the 
nurſe, 
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V. 121. Quinguatria.] Quinquatribus Quinguatria or Quinguatrus, 
were Feſtivals dedicated to Minerva, ſo called from guingue, be- 
cauſe they laſted ve days, as we are told by Ovid, who has given 


us the origin and the particular manner of celebrating theſc 
Feſtivals, in the third Look of his Fafti. 


V. 121, &c. Diviner — Enchantre/s— Soothſayer, — &c.] Pre- 
cantatrici, Conjectrici, Ariolæ, &c. We have no words, that will 
anſwer exactly to theſe in the original, as they relate to the re- 
ligious ceremonies and ſuperſtitions of the ancients ; and I ſhall 
not trouble the reader with explaining them. As I profeſs to 
give a Tranſlation of my Author, I am not at liberty to ſubſtitute 
modern cuſtoms in the place of ancient, though I cannot but agree 
with the obſervation of a ſenſible Critic in the Sr. James's Maga- 
zine for January 1763, on this very point. That agreeable 
«« ſatire, ſays he, in the BRaccarp CAPTAIN, upon the con- 
„ tinual ſelfiſh importunity of women to their huſbands, loſes 
all its effect on an Exgliſb reader, fo long as thoſe inſtances of 
female coaxing in a morning relate only to a ſlave to cram the 
fou s, or for ſamething to give to her mother upon the Calends, 
to the enchantreſs and ſoothſayer on the Quinguatrict; but 
when ſuch infinuating careſſes tend to procure a foot boy, or a 

* « new 
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« That brings your ſlaves up, born beneath your 
roof?“ 

Theſe, and a thouſand other like expences, 
Brought on by women, fright me from a wife, 
Who'd plague and teaze me with the like diſcourſes. 

Par. The Gods in troth befriend you; for if once 
You loſe that liberty which now you hold, 136 
You will not eaſily be re-inſtated. 

Prev. Yet 'tis a reputation for a man 
Of noble family and ample ſtate, 
To breed up children, as a monument 140 
Unto himſelf and race. 

Per. Why need I children, 

When that I have relations in abundance ?-+- 
| now live well and happily,---as I like, 
And to my heart's content.---Upon my death, 
My fortune I'll bequeath to my relations, 145 
Dividing 1t among them.---They eat with me, 
Make me there care, ſee what I have to do, 
Or What I want; are with me before day, 
To aſk if I have ſlept well over-night : 
They are to me as children : they are ever 150 
Sending me preſents : when they ſacrifice, 
[ have a larger portion than themſelves : 


new year's gift, or ſomething handſome to give to ſervants, 
*© or to the wet-nurſe, or methodiſt preacher, there is no mar- 


* ried man whatever, but would enter directly into the ſpirit of 
** ſuch requeſts.” 


V. 131. Slaves born beneath your roof.) Vernas. The ancients 
made a difference between the flaves born in the family, which 
they called Verne, and thoſe they purchaſed. 


N 3 They 
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Get me a cook; and get me a confectioner: 120 


Give ſomething to beſtow in the Quinquatria 

On the diviner, on th' enchantreſs, on 

The ſoothſayer: it were an heinous crime 

To fend them nothing ;---how they'd look upon 

me !--- 2 

And then it can't be, but I muſt preſent 130 
The ſorcereſs with ſome kind and gentle token :--- 
The taper-bearer is already angry, 

That ſhe has nothing had :---the midwife too 
Upbraids me, that ſhe has ſo little ſent her :--- 


What !---wor't you then ſend ſomething to the 
nurſe, 130 
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V. 121. Quinguatria.] Duinquatribus Puinquatria Or Quinguatrus, 
were Feſtivals dedicated to Minerva, ſo called from guingue, be- 
cauſe they laſted de days, as we are told by Ovid, who has given 


us the origin and the particular manner of celebrating theſe 
Feſtivals, in the third Cook of his Fafts. 


j V. 121, &c. Diviner — Enchanire/s— Soothſayer, — &c.) Pre- 
| cantatrict, Cenfectrici, Ariolæ, &c. We have no words, that will 
anſwer exactly to theſe in the original, as they relate to the re- 
ligious ceremonies and ſuperſtitions of the ancients ; and I ſhall 
not trouble the reader with explaining them. As I profeſs to 
give a Tranſlation of my Author, I am not at liberty to ſubſtitute 
modern cuſtoms in the place of ancient, though I cannot but agree 
with the obſervation of a ſenſible Critic in the Sr. Jamess Maga- 
zine for Januar) 1763, on this very point. That agreeable 
«« ſatire, ſays he, in the BRAGGARD CAPTAIN, upon the con- 
„ tinual ſelfiſh importunity of women to their huſbands, loſes 
all its effect on an Exgliſb reader, ſo long as thoſe inſtances of 
female coaxing in a morning relate only to a ſlave to cram the 
fowls, or for ſomething to give to her mother upon the Calends, 
to the enchantreſs and ſoothſayer on the Quinguatrice; but 
when ſuch inſinuating careſſes tend to procure a foot boy, or a 


> | „% new 
| 
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That brings your ſlaves up, born beneath your 
roof ?” 


Theſe, and a thouſand other like expences, 
Brought on by women, fright me from a wife, 
Who'd plague and teaze me with the like diſcourſes. 

Par.. The Gods in troth befriend you ; for if once 
You loſe that liberty which now you hold, 136 
You will not eaſily be re- inſtated. 

Prev. Yet 'tis a reputation for a man 
Of noble family and. ample ſtate, 
To breed up children, as a monument 140 
Unto himſelf and race. 

Per. Why need I children, 

When that Ihave relations in abundance ?-»- 
I now live well and happily,---as I like, 
And to my heart's content.---Upon my death, 
My fortune PII bequeath to my relations, 145 
Dividing it among them.---They eat with me, 
Make me there care, ſee what I have to do, 
Or What I want; are with me before day, 
To aſk if I have ſlept well over-night : 
They are to me as children : they are ever 130 
Sending me preſents: when they ſacrifice, 
[ have a larger portion than themſelves: 


new year's gift, or ſomething handſome to give to ſervants, 
or to the wet-nurſe, or methodiſt preacher, there is no mar- 
*© ried man whatever, but would enter directly into the ſpirit of 


** ſuch requeſts.” 


V. 131. Slawes born beneath your roof.) Vernas. The ancients 
made a difference between the ſlaves born in the family, which 


they called Vernæ, and thoſe they purchaſed. 


N 3 They 
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182 THE BRAGGARD CAPTAIN. 


They take me to the entrails : they invite me 

To dine, to ſup with them : he counts himſelf 

The moſt unfortunate, that ſends me leaſt : 15 

They vie with one another in their preſents; 

When to myſelf I whiſper all the while, 

Aye, aye, it is my fortune they gape after, 

And therefore ſtrive they in their gifts to me. 
Pal. You ſee things with a clear diſcerning ſpirit, 

While you are well and hearty, we may ſay 161 

You've children thick and three-fold. 


Per. Had I had, 
I ſhould have had anxiety enough 


On their account : I think I ſhould have died, 
If fon of mine had ad a fall in liquor, 165 


V. 15 2.] Entrails.] Exta, called by Virgil, Exta luſtralia. The 
ancients in their ſacrifices, which were always accompanied with 
feaſting, uſed to offer part of the entrails of the victims to the 
Gods; the reſt they afterwards eat themſelves. Their relations, 
and moſt intimate iriends, were invited to partake of the cheer, 
a portion of which was ſent to thoſe that could not attend. 

—Limiers from Turnebus and Caſaubon. 
V. 164. If /on of mine, &c.] 
Cenſercm emori, cecidifſetne ebrius, aut de equo uſpiam z 
Metuerem, nt ibi defregiſſet crura aut cerwvices fibi. 
In the Brothers of Terence, Mitio expreſſes himſelf in ſo ſimilar a 
manner, that it almoſt ſeems to have been copied from our 
Author, | 
Ego, quia non rediit filius, que cogito ! 
Et quibus nunc. ſollicitor rebus I ne aut ille alſerit, 
Aut uſpiam ceciderit, aut prefregerit 
Hliquid, | 
Acr I. SCENE I. 
And what a world of fears poſſeſs me now ! 
How anxious, that my ſon is not return d; 
Leſt he take cold, or fall, or break a limb ! 
| | Col uAx. 


Or 


ACT I. SCENE . 183 


Or tumbled from his horſe ; ſo great had been 

My dread, that he had broke a leg at leaſt, 

If not his neck.---And then my apprehenſions, 

Leit that my wife ſhould bring a monſtrous brood, 

Deform'd, and mark*d,---fome bandy-leg*d, knock- 

knee'd, 170 

Or ſhambling, ſquint-eyed, tuſk tooth'd brat or other. 
Par. This gentleman deſerves an ample fortune, 

And to have life continued to him long ; 

For why ? he keeps him within bounds, and yet 


Lives well, and is a pleaſure to his friends, I75 
Pl EV. What a ſweet fellow !---As I hope heav'n's 
love, 


Twere fit the Gods ſhould order and provide, 

That all men ſhould not live alike, 

Squar'd by one rule: but as a price is fix'd 

On different wares, that ſo they may be ſold 180 
According to their value; that the bad 

It's owner may impoveriſh by it's vileneſs; 

So it were juſt, the Gods in human life 

Should make diſtinction due, and diſproportion; 
That on the well - diſpoſed they ſhould beſtow 185 
A long extent of years; the reprobate 

And wicked they ſhould ſoon deprive of life. 

Where this provided, bad men would be fewer, 

Leſt hardily they'd act their wicked deeds, 


V. 169. Bandy-leg d, &c.] Aut varum, aut — aut comper- 
nem, aut broncum filium. 


V. 181. Its owner may impoveriſb.] Dominum pauperet. 
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Nor would there be a dearth of honeſt men. 190 

PER. Whoever blames the counſels of the Gods, 
And finds fault with them, is a fool and ignorant, — 
No more then of theſe matters. —I'll to market, 
That I may entertain you as I ought. 


V. 190. Dearth of honeft men.] There is ſome little difficulty 
in determining the preciſe meaning of the original, which is as 
follows. 


Qu probri efſent homines, efſet his annona vilior. 
At firſt ſight one might be led to interpret this with YV;&orius and 
others, that as the number of bad men, and conſequently of men 
in general, would: be leſſened, good men would have proviſions 
cheaper on account of there being fewer conſumers. This is 
taking it in the apparent, obvious, literal ſenſe, as it may ſeem; 
but as Lambin has juſily obſerved, it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that 
ſo grave a ſentiment ſhould be cloſed ſo lightly and ridiculouſly, 
To which we may add, that it would be quite out of character 
for Pler/ides, whatever it might be in the mouth of a ſlave or 
Paraſite. But Lembin has made it clear by obſerving, that annonz 
his is the ſame as annona eorum, and the meaning is, metaphori- 
cally ſpeaking, that the crop of honeſt men would be larger, and 
conſequently cheaper on account of the plenty. Horace uſes ex- 


actly the ſame expreſſion in the ſame ſenſe. Vilis amicorum ej! au- 
NO. 


V. 192. 4 fool and ignorant. ] This is a noble rebuke to Pla- 
fides for having diſputed the diſtributions of cternal Providence, 
and ſerves to take off any prejudice we might otherwiſe have 
conceived againſt the character of PeripleFomenes, who though a 
jolly buck, is conſtantly repreſented as entertaining a veneration 
for piety and religion, according to the notions of former times. 
So in another place he obſerves, v. 94. of this Scene, 

As alſo what it coſts in ſacrifices 
Is by the wile and virtuous counted profit. 
It may be remarked, that our author abounds throughout all 
his plays with the fineſt moral and religious ſentiments ; which 
| more 


Aer es 1-165 
5 


And as you ſhould be treated, —with good cheer 19 
And a kind hearty welcome. 
Pr. ev. Shall I then 

Have no remorſe in putting you to charge? 
Whene'er a man is quarter'd at a friend's, 
If he but ſtay three days, his company 
They will grow weary of ; but it he tarry 
Ten days together, though the maſter bear it, 
The ſervants grumble. 

Per. Wherefore have I ſervants, 
But to perform me ſervice, not that they 
Should bear authority o'er me, or hold me 
Bounden to them? If what I like they like not, 205 
I ſteer my own courſe : though *tis their averſion, 
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more than atone for thoſe levities he ſometimes falls into, in com- 
pliance, (as we may ſuppoſe,) with the corrupt taſte of the times, 
in which he lived. 

V. 196. Shall I then—Hawe m remorſe, &c.] The original is, 

N:hil me pœnitet jam quanto ſumptui fuerim tibi. 

The abſurdity of Pleuſides ſaying this, (conſidering what fol- 
lows, and his former declaration, that ** it grieved him, the ex- 
*« pence he put his friend too,“) has induced ſome critics to al- 
ter Nihil to Nunc. But this does not mend the matter. If we 
read the paſſage with a mark of interrogation (as I have tranſlated 

it,) I am inclined to think the ſenſe will be clear. 


V. 201. Servants— to perform me ſervice.) Theoriginal—Serwos 
ſervientes ſervitute. Though ſervus properly ſignifies a fave, I 
have for the moſt part tranſlated it /ervazt, as being the more fa- 
miliar term, except where the ſenſe required precifion in the ex- 
preſſion. 
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V. 205. J fleer my own courſe.] The original is, — Meo remigio 
rem gero. That is, as commentators explain it, I have my own 
rowers, whom I can command; mctaphorically meaning his 


ſervants. 
Still 
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Still they muſt do't or be it at their peril.— 
But I will now proceed, as I intended, 
To get proviſions. 

PLev. If you're fo reſolv'd, 
Pray cater ſparingly, at no great coſt, — 210 


For me, I am content with any thing.— Ho 
PER. Away now with ſuch antiquated ſtuff, | 
The ordinary cant of common folks, Of 
Who, when they are ſat down, and ſupper's ſerv'd, 

Cry,—*<* What occaſion was there for this charge 213 
On our account ?—why ſure, Sir, you was mad ;— U 
«© For, look ye here's enough for half a ſcore.” — Bc 
With what's provided for them they find fault, Pe 
And yet they eat. F. 
Par. Faith 'tis their very way.— V 

How ſhrewd 1s his diſcernment | 

PER. All the while, 220 
Theſe ſelf-ſame gentry, be it &er ſo great zn 
The plenty ſet before them, never ſay,--- fe 
Here take this off ?---away there with that diſh ;--- : 
* Remove that gammon hence, — it is not wanted ;--- 4 
* Take off that chine ;---thiscongerwillbegood, 225 v 
When cold.” --- Remove !---Carry. away Take P 


off l. 


V. 213. Ordinary cant.) Proletario fermone. Proletacizs ſignifies 
a low perſon, and, according to Nonius, is derived from proles, 
effepring,—one who has no further concern in ſerving the ſtate, 
than by getting children, 
V. 225. Chine] Offam penitam. If it will be any ſatisfaction 
to the reader to know what this preciſely means, I can acquaint 
him, that Feſtus declares it to be a chine of pork. It may be ſo,— 
or a chine of mutton, —if, acc0rGing to Nonius, it 1 any joint 
with the tail. | 
No, 
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No, no, you never hear a word of this 
From any of them but they ſtretch them forward, 
And hang with half their bodies o'er the table, 


Straining to ſnatch the daintieſt bits. 
Par. Good foul ! 230 


How well has he deſcrib'd their ſcurvy manners 
PER. What I have ſaid is ſcarce an hundredth part 


Of what I have in ſtore, if leiſure ſerv'd. 
Par. Good,---it were fit then we ſhould turn our 


thoughts 
Upon our preſent buſineſs.— Mark me now,--- 235 
Both lend me your attenton.---I have need, 
Periplectomenes, of your aſſiſtance ; 
For I have hit upon a pleaſant trick 
Will clip his cock's-comb, ſhave our captain cloſe, 


V. 228, Stretch them forward, &c.] 

—— Procellunt ſe, et procumbunt dimidati, dum appetunt. 

This is a very natural and humourous pourtrait throughout, as 
indeed are all the reflections and deſcriptions of this hearty old 
fellow, who ſhews himſelſ an admirable judge, and an accurate 
drawer, of men and manners. It may be objected, that the bu- 
ſineſs of the play ſtands ſtill all the while, and nothing is carried 
on conducive to the plot: but no one, I fancy, can be diſpleaſed 
with this lively interruption, however long; eſpecially in all 
points as this of Periplectomenes. 


V. 239. Will clip his cock"s-comb, ſhave our captain cleſe.] The 
original is, 

Dui admutiletur miles uſque cæſariatus. 

This alluſion to ſhaving, to ſignify a perſon's being impoſed 
on, is not uncommon in our Author, and was doubtleſs prover- 
bial, as we may learn from a paſſage in the Caprives. 

Nunc ſenex eft in tonflring, &c. | 

Now is the old man in the barber's ſhop, &c. 
See the paſſage, and the Note * it, Act II. Scene I. v. 24. in 
this volume. 


Enable 
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Enable this Philocomaſium's lover 240 pr 
To bear her off with him. 
Per. Impart to me Mad 
The plan of your device. 
Pal. Impart to me 
That ring of your's a Vw 
PER. For what end would you uſe it ? * 
Par. When TI have got it, I will then impart For 
The plan of my device. 244 
PER. ( giving him the ring) Here uſe it, take it. Eur 
Par. Take in return from me the plan I've laid. P 
PLzv. We both attend to you with open ears. 
Par. My maſter's ſuch a rake, ſo fond of women, 4 
There never was his equal I believe, Wig 
Nor ever will be, 55 


PER. I believe the ſame. 250 
Par. He boaſts, that in his perſon he exceeds 
Ev'n Alexander's ſelf, and that he's followed 
By all our women here in Epheſus. 


Per. Needs there much ſaid ? J know you do not lie 
But am convinc'd *tis ev'en ſo as you ſay.— 255 


Be brief then, and compendious as you can. 
Par. Well, can you find me a ſmart handſome wench, 
Buxom in mind and body, full of art? 


V. 252. Alexander.] Alexandri. It may be proper to obſerve, 
that this is another name for Paris, which we frequently find in 
Homer. 

V. 253. Needs there much ſaid?] The commentators have been 
greatly divided about the reading of this paſſage in the original, 
and as much perplexed in explaining it. 1 have followed that 
reading which I found in the Aldus Edition of our Author, which 
is accounted almoſt equal in authority to a MSS, having been 
printed directly from one. 

LE depol quid de iſto multa ? Scia te non mentirier. 


PR. 


ATT e . 618 


Pzr. Of what condition? free by birth, or bond- 
woman 
Made free ? | 
Pal. *Tis equal to me, ſo you find 260 
One that lets out herſelf for hire, and draws 
Support from proſtitution. She ſhould have 
A knowing mind ;- ſpeak not of her heart, 
For that no woman has. 
PER. Would you a dame 
Experienc'd, or a novice ? 
Par. I would have her 265 
As briſk, as roguiſh, and as young as may be. 
Per. I have hard by one under my protection 
Fit for your purpoſe,---a young courteſan.--- 
But how would you employ her ? 
Pal. Bring her home, 

And let her be apparell'd like a matron, 270 
Her head well dreſt, her hair bound up with fillets : 
Let her pretend, that ſhe's your wife; for ſo 
You muſt inſtruct her. 
PL Eu. I am at a loſs, 
What road is it you take. : 
Par. But ye ſhall know. 
What maid has ſhe ? 
PER. A rare one. 

Par. We have need 275 


V. 265. A dame experienc' d, or a novice?] The original is, 
L autam vis, an que nondum fit lauta ? The commentators explain 
/auta, to mean one that has borne children, that is, has bathed, it 
being cuſtomary for women to bathe after delivery, as may be 
learned from the Amphitryen of our Author. See AR II. Scene 


II. v. 58. | 
Of 
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Enable this Philocomaſium's lover 240 
To bear her off with him. 

PER. Impart to me 
The plan of your device. 

Pal. Impart to me 
That ring of your's 

Per. For what end would you uſe it; 
Par. When TI have got it, I will then impart 

The plan of my device. 244 


Per. (giving him the ring) Here---uſe it, take it. 
Par. Take in return from me the plan I've laid. 


PLev. We both attend to you with open ears. 

Par. My maſter's ſuch a rake, ſo fond of women, 
There never was his equal I believe, 
Nor ever will be, 

PER. I believe the ſame. 250 

Par. He boaſts, that in his perſon he exceeds 
Ev'n Alexander's ſelf, and that he's followed 
By all our women here in Epheſus. 


Per. Needs there much ſaid ? I know you do not lie 
But am convinc'd *tis ev'en ſo as you ſay.— 255 


Be brief then, and compendious as you can. 
Par. Well, can you find me a ſmart handſome wench, 
Buxom in mind and body, full of art? 


V. 252. Alexander.] Alexandri. It may be proper to obſerve, 
that this 1s another name for Paris, which we frequently find in 


Homer. 


V. 253. Needs there much ſaid ?] The commentators have been 
greatly divided about the reading of this paſſage in the original, 
and as much perplexed in explaining it. 1 have followed that 
reading which I found in the Adus Edition of our Author, which 
is accounted almoſt equal in authority to a MSS, having been 


printed directly from one. 


LE depol quid de iſto multa ? Scia te non mentirier. p 
ER. 


AT Tr H. 8e 618 


2 Pzr. Of what condition ?---free by birth, or bond- 
woman | 
Made free ? | 
Par. Tis equal to me, ſo you find 260 


One that lets out herſelf for hire, and draws 
Support from proſtitution.— She ſhould have 
A knowing mind ;- ſpeak not of her heart, 
For that no woman has. 

PER. Would you a dame 
Experienc'd, or a novice ? 

Par. I would have her 265 
As briſk, as roguiſh, and as young as may be. 
Per. I have hard by one under my protection 
Fit for your purpoſe,---a young courteſan.--- 
But how would you employ her ? 
Par. Bring her home, 
And let her be apparell'd like a matron, 270 
Her head well dreſt, her hair bound up with fillets : 
Let her pretend, that ſhe's your wife ;---for ſo 
You muſt inſtruct her. 
PL Eu. I am at a loſs, 

What road is it you take. 

Par. But ye ſhall know. 
What maid has ſhe ? 

PER. A rare one. 


Pal. We have need 275 


V. 265. 4 dame experienc'd, or a novice?] The original is, 
L autam wis, an que nondum fit lauta ? The commentators explain 
/auta, to mean one that has borne children, that is, has bathed, it 
being cuſtomary for women to bathe after delivery, as may be 
learned from the Amphitryon of our Author. See AR II. Scene 


II. v. 58, 
Of 
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Of her too. You muſt thus inſtruct them both,... 
Miſtreſs and maid, —The miſtreſs ſhall pretend, 
That ſhe's your wife, and doats upon this captain: 
And we'll pretend moreover, that ſhe gave 
Her maid this ring, and that ſhe brought it me 280 
To give it to the captain; and Pll ſeem 
A go- between in this affair. 
PrR. I hear you, — 

Don't ſtun me,— Pm not deaf. 

Par. You underſtand me. 
I will preſent our captain with this ring; 
Tell him *twas brought and giv'n me from your wife, 
To win his favour : he's of ſuch a nature, 286 
That he'll affect her with a ſtrong deſire ; 
A rake-hell !---whoſe whole ſtudy is employ'd 
In nothing but intrigue. 

PR. The ſun himſelf, 
Had you commiſſion'd him to ſearch them out, 290 
Could not have found two fitter for the purpoſe, 
Than thoſe that I ſhall furniſh.---Courage, man. 
Par. *Tis neceſſary we ſhould act with care, 

And with diſpacch, 

[ Exit PERIPLECTOMENES. 


Exit PERIPLECTOMENES ] Though the ſcene is not divided in 
any of the Editions, and there is no expreſſion that preciſely de- 
termines when Periplectomenes goes off, I have marked it here; as 
what follows regards Pleuſfdes only, and as much time as poſſible 
ſhould be allowed for the old gentleman's abſence, before he re- 
turns (as he does ſhortly after this) with the courteſan and her 
maid. 


SCENE 


ACT m. SCENE N. 191 
SCENE III. 


PAL/AESTRIO and PLEUSIDES. 


PLev. I'm all obedience. 
Par. Mind you,—when the captain 
Comes home, be ſure remember not to call 
Philocomaſium by her name. 1 
PLev. What then 2 4 | 


Par. Now heark me, Pleuſides. | 
* 


» 
Par. Why, Glycera. 1 

PI Eu. Oh, the ſame we late agreed on. 3 ö 
Par. No more: begone now. : 1 


PL Eu. I'll remember, but, 
I pray you, for what purpoſe is this caution ? 
Par. I'll tell you, when occaſion ſhall require ;— 
Mean time be quiet.—As He acts his part, 
You on your fide be mindful of your cue. 8 0 
Prev. I'll in then. a 
Pal. See, you follow your inſtructions. 
[PLEUSIDES goes in. 
Pai. What turmoils I create! what mighty engines 
I ſet to work !—Now ſhall I carry off 
Our captain's lady, if my band of ſoldiery 


V. 9. He acts his part.] Meaning Peripletoments. 


V. 14. Band of ſoldiery.] Si centuriati bene ſunt manipulares mei. 
In alluſion again to military affairs. 


Are 
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Are rightly train*d.—But I will call him forth, — I; Pal 
Hola,---Sceled: us,---if you are not buly, i Heark 
Step here.---Palzſtrio calls you.---Hoa--- 1 
7 That 
. 4 
3 PAl 
Enter LU CRI O, 2 Lad. Lou: 
Lou. 
Sceledrus | 
Is not at leiſure. b 
PA. Why ? 3 La 
Luck. He's faſt aſleep W Not 
Gulping. : | A pi 
Par. Gulping what ? Prin 
Luck. Snoreing I would ſay ;— „ 


But they are both ſo much alike ; to ſnore 


Is as it were to gulp. 


Par What ! is Sceledrus 5 
Aſleep within ? | 


Luck. Not with his noſe indeed ; 
With that he makes an hugh noiſe.---He has taken 

A cup by ſtealth : the butler though neglect 

Left in his way a pitcher-full of Nardine. 


SCENE IV.] There being a neceſſity for ſome time to be allow- | 2 
ed, before Periplectmomenes could return, this Scene 1s purely pic nne 
dical, having nothing to do with the buſineſs of the play. W wh 

V. 3. Gulping.] The original is, Vas 

Luck. Sorbet dormiens. ein 
PAL. Quid ſorbet? Luck. Ilud ſtertit volui dicere. | the 
V. 9. Left in his way.] Demifit, The commentators diſagree = \ 


about the meaning of the original, ſome inclining to think, * 
7 


x That he's aſleep ? 


— l 
8 s 


ACT I. SCENE XIV. 193 


Pal. Hoa, raſcal, you that are the under butler, 10 
Hearkye me.--- 

Luck. What's your pleaſure ? 

Par. How is it, 


Lock. How ?---with his eyes, I think. 


Pax. Sirrah, I do notaſk you that. Come hither,— 
Lou are undone, except I know the truth. 
Lou drew him wine? 

4 Luck. Not I. 


Par. Do you deny it? 15 
Luck. Yes truly ;---for he charg'd me not tell. 


Not I indeed forſooth,---I did not draw him 


A pitcher of eight Ppints,---no, nor did he 
Drink hot wine at his dinner. 


Par. Nor did you 
Drink too. 


Luck. The Gods confound me, if I did, — 29 
If drink I could. 
Par. For Why ? 
Lucs. I only ſipt.— 
It was too hot, it burnt my throat. 
Pal. Well,---ſome 


by promus or butler is underſtood Sceledrus himſelf, and that demi- 
fit, in this caſe, ſignifies, he drank, I have followed the other 
interpretation, which ſeems to me the moſt probable, as from this 
whole Scene there does not appear any reaſon to ſuppoſe Sceledrus 
was the butler, but rather the contrary. Nardine ſigniſies ſcented 
wine, from Nardas, a ſweet-ſmelling ſhrub, much celebrated by 
the ancients as a perfume. 


V. 19. Het wwine:] The ancients uſed to drink their wine hot. 
Ver. . O Get 
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194 THE BRAGGARD CAPTAIN, 
Get glorious drunk, ſome guzzle meagre ſtuff,” 


N The cellar's truſted to an honeſt butler, \ 8 
| As well as under-butler | 2 1 ct 
| Lucsr. You in troth 'T _ , 
| Would do the ſelf-ſame, if you had the care on't.— 5 b 
Becauſe you cannot copy us, you now envy 5 
Par. Hoa, - did he never draw him wine before? p os 
Anſwer me, villian.--- And be ſure of this, : 
; My ! 
I give you warning,---if you tell me falſe, 30 
You ſhall be tortur'd,---raſcal ! 
Hits ; Whe 
Luck. So will you Mel 
Inform againſt me, hey ; and then ſhall I 
| [']l e 
Be ouſted from my battening-poſt, that you ts 
. AV. 
May have an under- butler to your mind, - 
To draw you wine in plenty. . 
Par. Faith I will not.--- 33 p 
Come then, ſpeak boldly to me. 
Luck. Then by heavens 
I never ſaw him draw one drop of wine :--- Ane 
But this it was ;---he order'd and I drew. 
Par. What, did you ſtoop the caſk ? 1 
Luck. That's not ſo eaſy: 
Beſides, the cellar's very wet and ſlippery—— 40 — 
Of 
V. 23. Meagre fluff.) The original is, Poſcam. Poſea, we are 
told, was a kind of drink made of vinegar mixed with water. 
Others ſay, it was wine diluted with water in the preſs ; ſome- 
thing, I imagine, of the nature of what we call wwater-cyder. 
V. 33. Battening-poſt.] Sagind cellarid. 
V. 39. Stoop the caſt.] It is extremely difficult to make out the 8 
ſenſe of this whole paſſage, on account of the various readings of v 
the original, and the different interpretations put upon them. 1 Sc. 


have hammered out, to the beſt of my power, what I thought 
would appear moſt intelligible to the Englifs reader. 


Cloſe 


ACT WL SCENE. Y, 195 


W Cloſe by the caſk a water-pot is plac'd, 
W That holds two pints. Now this was often fill'd,--- 
Ten times a day ;—T've ſeen it quick repleniſh'd, 
And emptied all as quickly.—As the pot 
Mov'd to and fro, the caſk would ſtoop to meet it. 45 

Par. Go, get you in.---Ye play the Pacchanals 
Both of you in the wine cellar, —T'll fetch 
My maſter from the Forum. | 

Luck. (Alide.) J am ruin'd,— 
When he comes home, and learns what as been done, 
He'll have me whipt, becauſe I did not tell him.—;0 
' cen take to my heels, - and ſkulking ſomewhere 
Stave off my ſufferings to a further day. (Going. ) 
(To the ſpectators.) J do beſeech you, that you will 
not tell him. 
Par. Whither art going? 


Luck. I am ſent elſewehere, 
And ſhall return this inſtant. 


Par. Who has ſent you? 55 
Luce. Philocomaſium. 


Par. Go,—be back directly. 

Luck. If there's a dividend, while I'm away, 

Of a ſound beating, do you take my ſhare on't 
Luckio goes off. 


e 
p A1. KE S TRIO ane 


So- now! know our lady's drift: the while 
Sceledrus is aſleep, ſhe has ſent out 
V. 5 3. (To the ſpectators.) Theſe addreſſes to the audience, even 


in the middle of a ſpeech, and ſometimes with a total deviation 
O 2 from 
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Enter PERIPLECTOMENES advancing with 


and can only be vindicated in contradiction to modern practice, 
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Her under keeper, ſo that ſhe may pals Of ig 
From our houſe into this.—T like it well.— Or p! 
But ſee — Periplectomenes comes yonder, How 
Bringing along, as I commiſſion'd him, 

A woman of incomparable beauty.— 

The Gods take part with us in our affair. — 
See how demure ſhe treads! and how becoming Wh 
Is her apparel ! —nothing like an harlot.— 
This buſineſs proſpers rarely in our hands. 


. 


ACROTELEUTIUM and MILPHIDIPPA, 4. 
a diſtant Part of the Stage. 


Within have I explain'd this whole affair 

To you Acroteleutium, and to you, 

My Milphidippa ;---and if our device 

Ye comprehend but (lightly, I could wiſh 

Ye where again inſtructed in't more throughly; 

But if ſufficienly ye underſtand it, 

There's other matter we may rather talk of. 
Ack. *Twould be a folly in me, and the height 


from the character repreſented, are not uncommon in our Author, 


by ſuppoling, that they were not only tolerated, but highly ap- 
plauded. | 

V. 9. How demure fhe treads !] TIncedit. Tam aware, that this 
word may ſigniſy nothing more than common; but as a peculiat 
force in it has been pointed out in claſſic authors (particularly 
Virgil) with reſpect to /ateline/s or ſolemnity of ſtep, J have taken 
the liberty to extend its meaning to.thay idea ip this place. 6 


ith 
ai 


— 


. 
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Of ignorance, to undertake a work, 
Or promiſe my aſſiſtance, if I knew not 10 
How to acquit me in the buſineſs. 
PER. Yet 
'Tis beſt to be advis'd. 
Ack. Advile an harlot ! 

What that imports, to me 1s yet a ſecret. 
But I do wrong myſelf, letting my ears 
Drink your diſcourſe in dull delay.-- I've told you, 15 
How we may hew this block here of a captain. 

Per. Two heads are better, as they fay than one. 
But many, I have often known, avoid 
Advice ſooner than find it. 

Ack. Truſt a wamanz--- 

If ſhe has any miſchief to promote, 20 
I warrant, ſhe'll remember ;—in that point 
Her memory is immortal, everlaſting :--- 
If any thing is to be done by them 
Or good or honeſt,---ſo it happens, ftrait 
They grow forgetful, and they can't remember. 25 

Px. Therefore I fear th'event of our proceedings, 
Seeing the injury ye do the captain, 


V, 15. Drink your diſcourſe in dull delay.) Adbibire aures mee 


tuam moram orationis. 


V. 16, How we may hew this block here of a captain. 1 The ori- 
ginal is, 
- Iſiles guemadmodum potis efſet deaſciari. 

There are other readings inſtead of deaſciari, which it is hardly 
in my opinion worth while to enumerate, as it is not material 

which we prefer, 
V. 17. Twa beads, &c.] The original is, Nemo /olus fati Sapit.. 
Will 
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Will be to my advantage. 

Ack. Never fear: 
Whatever good we chance to do, we do 
Unwittingly. No harlot but 1s ready, 30 
When miſchief is on foot. 

PER. Your very character.— 


Come, follow me. 

Par. Why don't I go and meet them? 
(Advancing.) Sir, J am glad to ſee you.---By my troth 
She's admirably dreſt. 

PER. Well met, Paleſtrio,--- 
Moſt opportunely. Here they are, the women 2; 
You bade me bring, and dreſt as you required. 

Peg. Be one of us.—Paleſtrio ſalutes 
Acroteleutium. 

Aen. Prithee, who is this, 
That calls me ſo familiar by wy name, 
As if he knew me? 


PER. He's our maſter-plotter. - 40 
Act. Your ſervant, maſter-plotrer ! RY 
Par. I am your's. 
But tell me, has he giv*n you full inſtructions ? 
PER. I've brought them both well ſtudied 1 in their 
parts. 
Pal. Fain would I hear as how; for Im afraid, 
Leſt ye mould err in any point. 
| PER. I've only . 45 
Retail'd your precepts nothing have I added 
V. 37. Be one of us,] Nofter cho. This is a familiar expreſſion, 
uſed in other Rog by our NN Ry praiſe or 8 


tion. 
V. 40. Maftor-Platter.] lauen. 
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New of my myſelf. 
Ack. Is it your will forſooth, 4 
The captain ſhould be play'd on ? I 
Par. You have ſaid it. "of 
Par. And you mult feign yourſelf His wife. 


Ack. I ſhall. | 
Par. And that you've ſet your heart upon thecaptain. i 
Ack. *Twill ſo fall out. 51 


Par. And the affair ſhall ſeem 

As carried on betwixt your maid and me. — 

Ack. Well, ſurely you may ſet up for a prophet, ; 1 
Since you divine ſo rarely what will happen. 

Par. And further that ſhe brought this ring from 


you, 55 
For me to give the captain in your name. 


AAk. Right, you ſay true. 

PER. What needs there repetition, 

When they ſo well remember ? 
Ack. It is the beft.--- 

For think you this, my patron : When the ſhip-wright, 
If he has ſkill, has once laid down the keel, 60 
Exact to line and meaſure, it is eaſy 
To build the ſhip thus laid and tightly founded. 
Our keel's already laid and tightly founded ;--- 
Our workmen are at hand,---procur'd by me, 
By you,---and not unſkilful : now if he, 
Who furniſhes the timber, don't retard us, 
I know our ſkill,---our ſhip will ſoon be ready, 


V. 49. His ] Meaning Peri plectomenes. 
V. 67. Our ſhip will ſoon he ready.] This allegory is thus ex- 
Pines by Lambin, By the Ship (ſays he) is meant the contriv- 
ance 
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Par. Pray, do you know my maſter ? 
Ack. It is ſtrange, 

That you ſhonld aſk me. What ! muſt I not know 
The ſcorn of every one? an empty Braggard, 70 


Pal. And does he know you too? 
Ack. He never ſaw me; 
How ſhould he know me then, or who I am ? 
Par. That's rare ;—our project will ſucceed moſt 
rarely. 
Acr. Give me the man, be quiet for the reſt; 33 
And if I do not play him ſuch a game, 

Lay the whole blame on me. 
Per. Well go you in then, 

Be mindful of your bulineſs. 

| Ack. Never fear us. 
Par. Do you conduct them in, Sir. I'Il go meet 
My maſter at the Forum, with this ring 90 
Preſent him, ſay *twas g''en me from your wife, | 
And that ſhe's dying for him. When that we 
Return, let Milphidippa comes to us, 


PER. We'll doſo never fear us, 
Par. You'll take care then. 8; 


ance for deceiving the Captain ; by the keel, the main plot and 
foundation of it; by the Workmen, Periplectamenes, the Courteſan, 
and her Maid; by the Maſter-ſhipwright, Palzftrio ; by Materi- 
arus, he that furniſhes the timber, the * 


V. 72. F rizele-pated.] Cincinnatum. 
V. 79. Newer fear as.] The original i is, alia cura. 


et 
90 
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711 bring him hither loaded like a pack-aſs. 

Per. Now luck go with you ! manage well this 

buſineſs. 
(To Acr.) But ſhould it be effected, that my gueſt 
Shall gain the captain's miſtreſs, and depart | 
For Athens with her,---ſhould our trick ſucceed, go 
What preſent muſt I make you ? 
Ack. You ſhall promiſe 

To love no other woman but myſelf. 


V. 86. Loaded like a pack-aſ5.) The original has nothing more 
than oxeratum ; but De POewvre, editor of the Delphin edition, 
ſuppoſes, that clitellis, with a pack-ſaddle, is underſtood. So 
in our Author's Mofeellaria, it is ſaid, Sarcinam imporam ſeni III 
clap a pack upon the dotard. 


V. 87. Luck go with you.] Bene ambula. This was a common ex- 
preſſion of the ſame import with that which I made uſe of. 

Though I have not divided the ſcene here, I cannot help think- 
ing, that Palaſtrio ſhould go off at this place, as there is nothing 
more for him to do, and his buſineſs was to meet the Captain at 
the Forum as ſoon as poſſible. The little ſhort ſpeech, which the 
Editors have given him afterwards, { Mo? feveetly /aid) would, I 
think, come with more propriety from Periplectomenes. 
V. 91. What preſent, &c.] This paſſage has ſtrangely puzzled 
and perplexed the commentators, who have recourſe to various 
readings, and give us, accordingly as they prefer one or the 
other, various interpretations of it, The original, as I find it in 
the Aldus edition, is as follows, 


Es uid cibi ego mitlam muneris ? | ; 
Act. Des ne aliæ mulieri operam. 


One would imagine, that the meaning of this muſt be plain and 
obvious to every one, as I have tranſlated it, though they have 
all miſtaken it, It did not occur to them perhaps, that Periplec- 
tomenes had before ſaid, that Acrotele1 utium was a courteſan under 
his protection. 

I Pal. 


r e . 7. 
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Par. moſt ſweetly ſaid. 
Ack. I truſt we ſhall ſucceed, 
When all our cunning is combin'd together, 
J have no fear, that we ſhould be o'er match'd 95 
In ſubtlety and fraud. 
Pal. Then let us in, 
And weigh our counſels deeply in our thoughts 
That we may act with caution, leſt the captain, 
When he returns, in ought ſhould find us tripping. 
Ack. Come, come, you but delay us with your 
prattle. - 100 
[PERIPLECTOMENES goes in with the woman, 
and PALXRTRIO goes off. 


V. 100. Delay us.) Tu morare. Acroteleutium had ſaid before, 
v. 14 of this ſcene, 


Quin ego me fruſtro, 
Poſtquam adbibere anres meæ tuam moram orationis. 
But I do wrong myſelf. letting my ears 
Drink your diſcourſe 3 in dull delay. 


. It having been the buſineſs of the ſecond Act to convince 
ar PRE that It was the twin- -liſer of Philocomaſium whom he 
ſaw, and not herſelf, this third Act is taken up with lay ing ano- 
ther plot conſequent thereto, to deceive the Captain, which is 
productive of ſeveral truly comic incidents, that naturally ariſe 
from each other, and are managed with great art and dexterity. 


The End of the Taiz Act. 


ACT 


Ent 
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VVV 


s Ee n N ER l. 


Enter PYRGOPOLINICES and PALHS TRIO. 


PyRGOPOLINICES. 


I is a pleaſure, whatſoe' er you do, 
If fairly it ſucceed, and to your mind.— 

have diſpatch'd my paraſite to-day 
To king Seleucus, to conduct the troops 
That I have levied to defend his kingdom, 5 
While I indulge in leiſure and repoſe. 

Pal. Think rather of your own concerns, nor heed 
Seleucus.---What a fair and new propoſal 
Is offer'd to you through my mediation | 

PyrxG. Well then, all other matters I poſtpone, 10 


aer IV.] The vain-glorious military part of our Captain's 
character, which was carried to ſuch an height of extravagance 
in the firſt AR, is in a great meaſure dropped in the ſucceeding 
ſcenes ; and the more agreeable foible, of his priding himſelf 
upon his beauty, and fancying every woman in love with him, 
is finely expoſed and ſet forth in action. In this part of his cha- 
rafter, as well as in the other, no compariſon can be properly 
drawn between him and the Thra/o of Terence, who is ſcarcely 
repreſented as having any conceit of his own perſon, neither is 
he expoſed to any ridiculous ſituations on that account, 


V. 6. While I indulge in leiſure.] Mihi dum fierit otium. There 
15 another interpretation of this paſſage, 
Till I have leiſure to attend in perſon. 


And. 
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And lend attention to thee.—Speak my ears 
do ſurrender up to thy diſpoſal. 

Par. Look round, leſt ſome one catch our conyer. 

ſation : 
For I was order'd to tranſact this buſineſs 
In private with yon. 
| PyrG. There is no one near us. I; 
Par. Firſt, take this pledge of love. (giving a ring. 


Pyro, Ha ! what is this? 
Whence comes it? 


Par. From a fair and buxom dame; 
One that adores you, doats upon your beauty. — 
I had it of her maid to bring to you. 
Pyrc. What is ſhe ?—lIs ſhe gentle by her birth, 20 
Or once a bond-woman, but ſince made free? 
Par. Ah, do you think, that I would dare to play 
The go-between for one that was a ſlave, 
Knowing ſo many ladies wooe you to them. 
PyRG. Is ſhe a wife, or widow ; 
Pal. Wife, and widow. 23 
Prad. How is it poſſible ſhe can be both, 
Widow and wife? 


Par. Becauſe ſhe's young, and married 
To an old fellow. 


V. 11. My ears do ſurrender up, to thy diſpeſal:] Aur es meas 


dedo in ditionem tuam. This language is in character for our Cap- 
tain, 


V. 20, 21.] 1s ſhe gentle by ber birth, — Or once a bond-woman, 


but fince made free ?] The original! is, 


Quid ? ean ingenua, an feftucd fadta ? ſervud libera eft ? 
Feſtuca, otherwiſe called Viudicka, ſignifies the rod or wand, 


which among the Romans the Prætor uſed to lay upon a ſlaves 


head, when he was made free. 


PyRG. 


q ⁰ 


[ 

ACT IW.:-SCENE I. 20% q 

Pra. Well---ſo much the better. |. 

Pat. Then ſuch a perſon! ö 

PyRG. See thou lieſt not, ſirrah. $ 

Par. O ſhe alone is worthy of your charms! 30 4 

Pyro. Thou mak'ſt her out indeed a beauty.---But I 

Who E ſhe 3 | I 

| Pal. She's the wife of this old fellow ( 
= Periplefomenes, our neighbour here. i 
F She's dying for you, and about to leave him : , | 
] The dotard ſhe deteſts, and order'd me 33 
= To beg you would vouchſafe your favour to her. = 
| PyrG, Well, well then.—Pm content,—if ſhe 0: 
4 deſire it. i 
1 Par. If ſhe deſire it 0 


Pyxc. How ſhall we diſpoſe 11 
Of her I have at home, that other wench ? 1 
Pal. E'en bid her to be gone, where-e'er ſhe 
liftsz 40 
For,—do you know? her mother and twin-ſfiſter 
Are come to Epheſus to fetch her home. 
Pyro, How ſay you ?—is the mother come tg 
Epheſus ? e 
Pal. They told me, that ſhould know. 
PyrG. By Hercules ! 
A charming opportunity to turn 45 
The baggage out of doors. 
8 Pal. But would you do 
The thing that's handſome ? 


> 
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V. 34. About to leave Am.] Ab illo incipit abire, that is, actually 
to be divorced from him, and not, as Limiers explains it, She 
is already ſeparated from him in inclination.” 
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Pyr6. What would'ſt thou adviſe? 
Par. Have you a mind forthwith to ſend her 
packing 
With a good grace ? 
Pyxc. I have,---tis my deſire. 
Par. Then this you ought to do. You have 
enough 50 
Of riches :---bid her take by way of preſent 
The cloaths and trinkets you ſupplied her with, 
To carry with her whereſoe'er ſhe pleaſes. 
Pyss. It likes me what thou ſay'ſt. But hold, — 


ſuppoſe 
I loſe Her, and that other change her mind. 55 
Par. Ah,---ſure you are in jeſt. She change her 
mind ? 


What ſhe,---who loves you, as ſhe loves her eyes? 
PyRG. By Venus am I favour'd. 

Pal. Hiſt - the door 

Is opening. — Step aſide this way, and hide you. 

This is her fly- boat, that is coming borth, W 

Her go-betwen. 

PyrG. What mean'ſt thou by her fly-boat? 

Pal. It is her maid, that's coming forth,---the ſame, 

That brought the ring I gave you. 


LEG: By my troth 
A likely weach. 


Par. Oh, ſhe is nde e, — 


V. 60. Fly-boat.] Celox. 
V. 64. Monkey-faced, — Owl-vi/aged. J Pithecium / pre illa, « 
Spinternicium. Phithecium is from I:9yt, which ſignifies an ape. 
Spinternicium ſome interpret to mean a bird of ill omen, others 2 

kind of Sphynx. 
Owl- 


le ? 


her 


Ve 
50 
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Owl-viſaged,---1n compariſon to th* other. 65 


Mark, how ſhe hunts round with her eyes, and ſpreads 


Her ears, like toils, to catch each paſſing ſound ! 
[They ftand aloof. 


SCENE IL 


Enter MILPHID IP PA. 


Is this the Circus, here before the houſe, 
Where I mult hold my ſports? I'll make pretence 
As though I did not ſee them, did not know 


That they are here. 
Pyro. Huſh !---let us hearken, if 


She'll mention ought of me. 
MIL. Is no one near? Ts 
No meddler, that minds other buſineſſes 


V. 66. Mark how ſbe hunts round with her eyes, &c.] Viden tu 
illam oculis venaturam facere, atque aucupium auribus ? Theſe allu- 
ſons are frequent in our Author. 


Sed ſpectulabor, ue quis hinc a Izva aut dextra 
Neftrio confs Ns wvenator aſſit cum auritis plagis. 
But I will ſpy abroad, 


Leſt any one or to the right or left 
Should ſpread his ears, like toils, to catch our counſels, 
SCENE II.] According to the opinion of Marelles, this is one 
of the pleaſanteſt Scenes in the whole Comedy, in which he ſays, 
Milphidippa plays her part admirably. | 
V. I. Is this the Circus, Cc. ] Famne. eft ante adus Circus, ubi 
ſunt lu di Faciendi mihi ? This 1 1s in alluſion to the Circus at Rome, 
where the public ſports were exhibited, 


More 
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More than his own ? no longer on the watch 
To ſee what I'm about? no dieter 
At his own coſt, who's not in ſearch for ſupper ?--. 
I am afraid, left any ſuch as theſe 10 
Stand in the way, and be an hindrance, when 
My miſtreſs comes,---poor ſoul ! who doats upon 
This all enchanting, this too handſome man, 
This gallant captain Pyrgopolinices. 
PyRG. She doats upon me too; commends my 
beauty.— 15 
Tis a clean- ſpoken wench, — ſhe needs no aſhes. 
Par. What do you mean? 
Prad. To ſcour her words :—ſhe ſpeaks 
Moſt daintily ; and ſhe's a dainty girl.— 
Faith I begin to feel ſome liking for her. 


V. 7. On the watch.) Aucupet. See the laſt Note on the pre. 
coling Scene. 
V. 8. No dieter — At his own coft.] The original i is rather ob. 
ſcure. Yui de veſperi vivat ſuo. Some interpret it as meant of 
thoſe, who get their living by ſtealing in the evening; but Lan- 
bin explains it to fignify thoſe, who had where with of their own 
to enable them to ſup at home; and he confirms his opinion by 
a paſſage in the Rudens, or Cable of our Author, where Wafer is 

uſed in the ſame ſenſe to fignify Jupper. 
Si tu de illarum canaturus veſperĩ es. 
If we are contented with this interpretation, the ſentence implies, 
that thoſe, who live at their eaſe, have more leiſure to pry into 
others concerns, than thoſe who are put to their ſhifts to get a 
N 
V. 16. She needs no aſbes. ] This i is but a ſorry joke in the ori- 

kin! 
PrR. Zaepol bujus ſermo band cinerem guæritat. 
Par. Duo argumento ? PYr, Lia enim loguitur ayes minind 
ſordide. 

PAL. 
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Par. What ! ere you have ſet eyes upon the other? 

Pye. I've faith in what I ſee.—By her diſcourle 2: 
She forces me to love her. 

Pai: On my ſoul 

You mult not love her : ſhe's betroth'd to me : 
If you the miſtreſs wed, I take the maid. 

Pyro. Why art thou back ward then in {peaking 

to her? | 25 


2 


Pal. True,—come along. 


PR. I lacquey you at heels. 
Mir. O that I could but meet him, for whole fake 
am come forth here 
Pal. ( Advancing towards ber.) You ſhall have your 
wiſh : 
Take courage: fear not: there's a certain perſon 


Knows where he is, whom you are looking for. 30 
Miley. Who's that I hear ? 


Par. The partner of your ſecrets, — 
Your tcllow-counſellor. 


Mi. I don't conceal then 
What I conceal. 
Par. Nay, but you do conceal 
Ly'n what you don't conceal. 


Mir. How make you that out? 
Par. From the untruſty you conceal your ſecrets : 
But I am of a firm unſhaken faith. 36 


Mir. Give me a token, if you're of the Bacchæ. 


V. 26. I lacquey you at heels.] Pediſſeguus tibi ſum. | 

V. 37. F youre of the Bacchæ.] Si harunc Baccharum es. 
This is in allufion to the ſecreſy obſerved with reſpect to the 
myſteri es of Bacchus, which were known only to the Bacchæ or 
Prieſteſſes. 
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Par. A certain lady loves a certain gentleman, 
Mir. In troth, and ſo do many. 
Par. But not many, 
That ſend them preſents, and from off their fingers. 40 
Mir. Oh, now I know: - you've made the matter 
plain.— 
Is no one near? 
PaL. There 1s, or there is not. 
Mil. I want to talk with you alone in private. 
Par. Will it be ſhort or long you have to ſay? 
Mi. Three words. 
Pal. (4% Pyrg.) I will return to you this inſtant. 43 
PynG. What ?—ſhall IT ſtand here, I who am 
renown'd 
For my exploits and beauty, but a moment 
Idle and unemploy'd ? | 
Par. Content yourſelf, — 
Stay here :—it 1s your ſervice Pm upon. 
Pyzxc. I'm tortur'd with impatience. 
| | Par. Soft and fair: 50 
You know, Sir, in commodities of this kind 
We're wont to deal thus, 


PyrG. Well then, as it ſuits thee. 


Par. (afide.) No ſtone can be more ſenſeleſs than 
this lack-wit, 
(To Pyrg.) Vil ſoon return to you.—(To Milpb.) 
What would you with me ? 
Mit. To take of you directions as before. 95 


V. 50. Soft and fair.) Pedetentim, This properly ſignifies 
gently, flep by flep. 


Pal. 


* — 
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Par. Say, is ſhe dying for him. 

Mitt. That I know. 
Par. Commend his perſon, and extol his bravery. 


40 Mil. For that I'm arm'd at all points, as I ſhew'd you. 

tter Par. The reſt you'll manage :—have you got 
your cue. 

Py R. Prithee allow me ſome ſhare in the buſineſs. 

(To Pal.) Sirrah, come here this inſtant. - 61 


Pal. Here I am: — 
Command me, — hat's your will ? 
Pyrc. What ſays ſhe to thee ? 
Pzr. She ſays her miſtreſs takes on grievoully, 
Poor ſoul ! and fore afflicts herſelf with crying, 
Becauſe you are not with her: — for that reaſon 65 
She was diſpatch'd to you. 
PyRxO. Bid her approach. 


Par. But know you how to act now ?—Bear 
yourſelf 


Diſdainfully, as though you like it not ; 
And rate me ſoundly, that I dare preſume 
To ſtale you to the vulgar. | 


Pyrs, I'll remember, 70 
And follow thy inſtructions. ; 


Par. Pleaſe you, I 


45 


50 


Should call her ? 


V. 58. Arm'd at all points,] Habeo omnem aciem. This is gene- 
rally underſtood by Commentators, as a figurative expreſſion, 
borrowed (as is common in this play) from military affairs. 


V. 59. Get your cue.] The original is, — De meis venator verbis, 
in alluſion to huntin | 


V. 70. Toftale you to the wulgar.) There is a jingle in the origi- 
ginal, — guia te vulgo vulgem. 


2 PyRG. 


® 
4 
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PyRG. If ſhe wants me, let her come. & K 
Pal. Come hither, woman, if you want my maſter, _ 
MI. ( Advancing.) Save you, Prince Prettyman | f 
Pyxo. Ha !---who could tell her, ); Wil 
That was my name ? -Heav'n grant you all you wiſh 
MIL. To paſs life with you, is--- = 
paſs you, 
| PyrG. You wiſh too much. 1 
Mir. Myſelf I mean not, but my miſtreſs, who . f 
Is dying for you. 5 
PyRG. Many with the ſame, 
But to no end. ok 
Mir. In ſooth I wonder not, 80 hs 
þ That you ſhould put fuch value on yourſelf, 
1 A gentleman fo handfome ! fo renown'd 
11 For beauty, valour, and for bright atchievements ! 
5 Lives there, who more deſerves the name of man ? W 
a1 Pal. (Aſide.) Then there is nothing human :--- In 
by my faith 85 
I think there's more humanity in a vulture. 
V. 75. Save yu, Prince Piettyman !} There is a propriety in 1; 


the original, which cannot be {o exactly exprefſed in our lan- 
guage Salve, Pulcher, The Romans commonly bore another 
name added to that of their family-one by way of diſtinction, 
which was called Cegnomen; and this very Pulcher, we are told, 
was the atiual Cognomen of the family of the C/:dii. J have made 
uſe of a well known appellation, in ſome fort to preſerve the 
ridicule. 

V. 86. 1 think there's more humanity in a Vulture.) Vulturis plus 
humani credo off, The plain and obvious ſenſe of this paſſage i; 
preferable to the vain refearches and refinements of ſome com- 
mentators, particularly Douza, who will have Fulturio to be 2 
nominative caſe, and / the ſame as edit, and ridiculouſly ex- | t 
plains it to mean, that “ a Vulture eats more human fleſh than | 
the Captain has in his whole body,” 

I 


PyRG. 
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pyk. Now will I make myſelf of conſequence, 
Since ſhe's ſo laviſh of her commendations.--- 
Pal. Look at the block-head, how he puffs and 
ſwells !--- 
Will you not anſwer her, good Sir ?---ſhe comes 90 
A ſuiter from the lady.--- 

| PyrG. From what lady? 
There are ſo many ladics court my favour, 
can't remember them. 
Mir. I come from her, 
Who to adorn your fingers ſtrips her own : 94 
That ring I brought from her, and gave your ſervant. 
PY ROG. Well, woman, what 1s't you would have? 
explain. 
Mit. That you would not diſdain her who adores 
you, 
Who lives but in your life, whoſe hope 1s placed 
In you alone, whether ſhe live or dye. 
Par. What's her deſire ? 
Mir. To talk with, and embrace you: 100 
If you refuſe to comfort her, ſhe'll periſh.--- 
Come, my Achilles, grant what I requeſt, 
And fave this fair one,---call forth your benevolence, 
Stormer of cities, conqueror of kings! 
PyrG. O how vexatious this !---How often, raſcal, 
Have I forbade you thus to make me common? 1 06 
Par. Woman. d'ye hear ?---I told you this before, 
And now repeat it,---you muſt pay him well. 
V. 109. Pay him well.] I have paſſed over a line and a half of 


the original, which follows here, as the idea as unfit to be ex- 
preſſed in our language. | 
23 MiI. 
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Mir. We'll give him any price he aſks. 
Pal. A talent 
Of gold : —he'll take no leſs of any one. 110 
Mir. Nay, that indeed now is too cheap. 
PyrG. In me 
Did avarice never ſpring : I'm rich enough : 
I have of gold more than a thouſand meaſures 
In Philippeans. 
Par. Then, beſides this treaſure, 
He has of ſilver, I'll not call them piles, 115 
But mountains ;---#tne's ſelf is not ſo high. 
Mit. (To Pal. afide.) Thou monſtrous fibber | 
Par. (To Milph.) How I play him off 
Mir. And I too, how I gull the fool! 
Pat. Moſt rarely. 119 
Mir. Pray you, ſweet Sir, diſmiſs me out of hand. 
Par. Make her ſome anſwer,---that you will, or 
will not. ; 
Why give the lady ſo much pain, that never 
Deſerv'd ill of you? 
PyRG. Well then, -- bid her come 
To me in perſon, — tell her I will do 
All ſhe deſires. 


Mir. You act as it behoves you, 125 


V. 114. Philippeans.) Philippei. See the Note on AQ IV. de. 
VI. v. 33. of Amphitryon. 


We cannot exactly aſcertain the quantity deſigned by a thou- 


ſand modii or meaſures of gold, which the Captain brags he i | 
. poſſeſſed of; but, according to the ſmalleſt reckoning, a modi. 1s 


ſuppoſed to have been equal to a peck and a half of our meaſure. 

If ſo, this hyperbole of the Captain, which is ſtill further exagge- 

rated by Paleſtric, is to the higheſt degree extravagant. _ 
Suiting 


— 


115 
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Suiting your will to her's.--- 
Pall. He's a ſweet ſoul.— 
Mir. And that you have not ſcorn'd me poor 
petitioner, 
But ſuffer'd me to win your fair conſent.--- 
{ Afide to Pal.) So---how I tickle him! 
Par. By heav'ns I can't 
Reſtrain myſelf from laughing : therefore havel 130 
Turn'd away from you, 
PyRO. O thou know'ſt not, wench, 
How much I honour her. 


Mit. I know, and will 


Acquaint her with it. 


Par. He might have fold his favours 
Much dearer to another, 
Mir. I believe you. 

Pal. Thoſe, that by him are happy mothers made, 
Bring forth ſheer-warriours ; and his children live 136 
Eight hundred years. 

Mil. Fye on you for a fibber. 

PyRc. Nay, but they live, I ſay, a thouſand 95 
Reckoning from age to age. 

Pal. I 1 within . 


V. 136. Sheer-warriours.] Meri bellatores. 

V. 137. A thouſand years.] This ſo much exceeds the bounds of 
probability, that we may almoſt wonder, how it could have been 
borne in any age, or country the leaſt civilized, much leſs ap- 
plauded, as we may fairly ſuppoſe it to have been. But it is very 
difficult to account for the difference of taſte in different times. 
What follows is in the ſame ſtrain of rodomantade, which cannot 
but diſguſt the modern reader. Excepting theſe paſſages, and 
the like monſtrous impoſſibilities related of him in the firſt Act, 
the character of our Captain is truly natural. 13 

Fearing 


. Bac * — 


— — 
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Fearing to ſeem a lyar to her face. 140 


Miz. (Aide. ) 1 burſt, I dye.---How many year, 
muſt he 


Himſelf live, when his children live ſo long? 
PyrG. Wench, I was born upon the day next that, 
When Jove was born of Ops. 


Par. O had his birth 
Preceded Jove's one day, he had poſſeſs d 145 
The kingdom of the ſkies. 


Mir. Enough, ſweet ſouls : 
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Let me be gone. 
Par. Why don't you go then, ſince 
You have your anſwer ? 
Mir. I will go and bring 
My miſtreſs here. Would you ought further with me: 
PyRG. O may I ne'er be fairer thanT am ! 130 


My beauty's ſuch a plague to me. 
| Par. Why ſtay you ? 
Why don'tyou go ? (Afide to Mil.) 
Mir. I am gone. 

Par. And hearkye.---Tell her 
All that has paſt. 

Mir. Her heart will leap within her. 

Par. And tell Philocomaſium, if ſhe's yonder, 
She muſt come home, for that the captain's here. 15; 


V. 151. My beauty's ſuch a plague to me.] Ira me mea forma fol. 
eitum habet. So in Act I. Scene I. v. 84. of this play, the Cap 


tain exclaims, | 
Nimia eft miſeria pulchrum eſſe hominem nimis, 
What plague it is 
To be too handſome ! 


„ 
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Miz. She's yonder with my miſtreſs, ſlily hearkening 


Our converſation. | 
Par. *Tis well done :---they'll learn 


The better how to act from having heard us. 


t that, Mil. You hinder me. 
3 Par. I leave you, I don't hinder you, 
irth = Nor do I touch you, nor---I ſay no more. 160 
145 Pykx G. Bid her come forth to us with inſtant ſpeed: 


All other matters we'll poſtpone to this. 
[ VI1LPHIDIPPA goes in. 


SCENE N. 


PYRGOPOLINICES and PALAÆEST RIO. 


PyYyRGOPOLINICES. 


Palaſtrio, what would'ſt thou adviſe me now 
To do about my miſtreſs ? for by no means 
Can ] receive this here into my houle, 
Till I've diſmiſs'd the other. 
Pal. Why conſult 
Me what you ought to do? I've told you, how 5 
It may be carricd with all gentleneſs. 
Her trinkets, baubles, all her women's geer, 
With which you furniſh'd her, e' en let her, have, 


V. 160. Nor—1 ſay no more:] Neque te—taceo. The Aprfrapeſir, 

(as it is called) or break in the ſentence, not being attended to 

by ſome Editors, they have altered this unneceſſarily to negue te 
teneo. | NT 


V. 7. Her trinkets.] Aurum, ſignifying things made of gold. 
Take 
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Take, carry off : and tell her, *tis high time 


She ſhould go home again; tell her, her mother 19 
And her twin-ſiſter are arriv'd, with whom 


By 
She may depart. P 
PyRO. How know'ſt thou, they are come? 
Par. I ſaw her ſiſter here with my own eyes. P 
PyrG. What, have they met? 
Pal. They have. Bef 
PyrG. How does ſhe look ? WI 
Is ſhe a brave piece? 
Par. You would have them all. 1; 
Pyrc. Where was her mother, did the ſiſter ſay? Fo 
Par. The maſter of the ſhip, that brought them, WW 'I 
told me, | 
She had an inflammation in her eyes, = Bi 
And was on board: He's lodg'd too at next door. 16 


Pyxc. But to the point. E 
Par. Well. 
Py RCG. What would'ſt thou adviſe ? 20 
I'd have thee talk to her upon the ſubject: | 


*T will better come from thee. | 
Par. Nay, rather go 


V. 1 5 . A brave piece. The Latin word is Fortis, which accord- 
ing to the interpretation of Nonius is the ſame with forme/a, hand- 


ſome. 


V. 19. Next door.) The ſame objection lies againſt three lines, 
which follow here, in the original, as is mentioned v. 109. of the 
preceding ſcene ; and therefore I have omitted them. 


V. 22. 'Tawill better come from thee.] Our Captain thought it not 
ſuitable to his rank and dignity to acquaint his miſtreſs himſelf 
with the reſolution he had taken, and would therefore put the 
taſk upon Palaſtrio. | 

Yourſelf 


Ome ? 
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Yourſelf ; yourſelf tranſact your own concerns. 
Tell her, you needs muſt marry,---you're perſuaded 
By your relations, urg'd to't by your friends. 25 
Pyrg. And doſt thou think 1o ? 
Par. How can I think other ? 
PyrG. I'll in then, and do thou mean time keep 
watch 
Before the houſe, that thou mayſt call me out, 
When th' other comes. 
Pai. Mind what you do. 
PyRG. I ſhall. 
For, if ſhe go not of her own accord, 30 
I'll turn her out by force. 
PAL. No, do not ſo, 
But rather let her go with a good grace : 
Give her the things I mentioned ; let her take 


Her trinkets, and her geer. 
PyRG. With all my heart. 


Par. You'll eaſily, I think, prevail with her.--- 35 
But get you in, don't loiter,--- 
PyRG. I obey you. 
[PyRGOPOLINICES goes in. 
Pal. (To the ſpectators.) Doth he appear ought 
chang'd from what I told you 
A while ago he was, this wenching captain ?--- 
Now do I want Acroteleutium 
To come here, and her maid, and Pleuſides.—— 40 


V. 32. A good grace.] Bond gratia. I forgot to remark, where 
this expreſſion was uſed before, that it was a law term in the caſe 
of amicable divorces with the conſent of both parties., But there 
ſeems to be no neceſſity to ſuppoſe, that there is any alluſion to 


this here, 
O Jupiter 
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O Jupiter] how much Commodity 

Befriends me on all ſides !---for thoſe I wiſh'd 

To ſee, are coming hither from our neighbour's, 


SS IF; 


Enter ACROTELEUTIUM, MILPHIDIPP,, 
and PLEUSIDES. 


ACROTELEUTIUM. 


Follow me,---at the ſame time look around, 
Leſt any one obſerve us. 
Mir. Noone fee I, 
Save him that we would meet 
Par. As J would you. 
Mit. Our architect! how fare you? 
Pal. I your architect? 
Ah--- 
Mir. How now? _ 
Par. l'm not worthy, if compar'd 5 
With you, to ſtick a peg into a wall. 
Ack. No to be ſure! 
Par. O ſhe's a clever jade, 
When miſchief's ſet on foot. How charmingly 
She ſmooth'd our captain oder! 
Ack. But not ſufficient. 


V. 41. Commodity.] Commeditas, Some will have it, that this 
means the Goddeſs worſhipped by the Remans under that name. 

V. 6. To flick a peg into a wall.) Ut figam palum in parietem, 
what the moſt common workman can do. 

V. 9. Smooth d our Captain wer.] The original is, deruncinavit, 
from rancina, a carpenter's plane. 


PAL. 


erlernt d 251 


Pat. Courage our buſineſs proſpers to our wiſh, 
f you continue but to lend aſſiſtance. 11 
For know, the captain is himſelf gone in 
To afk his miſtreſs, that ſhe would depart 
For Athens with her ſiſter and her mother. 

Ack. Good ! very good | 

Par. Nay more,---he gives her all 1; 
The cloaths, and trinkets, which he had provided, 
So ſhe be gone :---myſelf advis'd him to it. 

Pl EU. That's eaſily agreed, if ſhe is willing, 
And he deſire it too. 
Pal. Do you not know, 
When from the bottom of a well you've mounted 26 
Up to the top, then there's the greateſt danger, 
Leſt from the briñk you topple back again? 
Now our affair ſtands tottering, as 1t were, 
Upon the brink and ſummit of the well; 
For ſhould the captain chance to ſmell us out, 25 
We ſhall get nothing from him :---wherefore now 
e need erect our batteries. 
Prev. We have got 

Suſſicient ſtore of timber for that purpote ;--- 
Three women, — you yourſelf make a fourth perſon, 
And 1 a fifth, and our old hoſt a ſixth. 50 

Par. What heaps of ſtratagems we've fell'd already 
No town whatever could hold out againſt us, 


V. 28 Store of timber.] Syluz fatis. So afterwards, Quet falla- 
ciarum et exciſum. — What heaps of ftratagems a ve fell'd! -T his 
metaphor will perhaps appear to the modern reader ſtrained and 
inelegant, as well as that which follows—no town, whatever 
could hold out againſt US. 

If 
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If ye but lend aſſiſtance. 
Ac. For that purpoſe 
Are we come out to you to know your pleaſure. 
Par. *Tis ſweetly done in you. Then this I order 
As your department. (To Arc.) 36 
Ack. You're our general, 
Command me what you will, that's in my power. 
Par. I'd have ycu play this captain off moſt finely, 
Arc. Good---your command's a pleaſure. 
Pax. Know you how ? 
Ack. To wit, that I ſhould feign myſelf diſtracted 
With love for him. 41 
Par. The thing. 
Ack. And for that love 
I have foregone my marriage here, much longing 
To match him, 
Pal. Right, you proceed in order. 
Only this one thing,---you mult alſo ſay, 
This houſe is ſettled on you for your dowry, 45 
And that the old man after your divorce 
Had quitted it,---leſt bye and bye the captain 
Should fear to enter in another's houſe. 
AcR. Well you adviſe me. 
| Par. But when he appears, 
I'd have you ſtand aloof, and ſeem as though 50 
You ſcorn'd your beauty in compare with his, 
And was awe-f{truck with his vaſt opulence : | 
Be ſure you praiſe his lovelineſs of mein, 
His air, his face, his beauty all altogether.--- 


V. 43. Leu proceed in order.] Ordine is. 


Are 
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Are you enough inſtructed ? 
| Ack. I am perfect. 65 


Will it ſuffice, if I produce my work 


$9 finiſh'd, that you ſhall not find a fault? 
Par. I am content. (to Pleu.) Now hearken in 


your turn 


What I command you. 
PLev. Speak. 
Pal. When this is done, 


As ſoon as ſhe has enter'd, come you hither 60 
Accoutred like the maſter of a ſhip, 

With broad-brim*d hat and of a ruſſet grey, 

And hold a woollen compreſs *fore your eyes ; 

Have on a ſhort cloak, of a ruſſet grey too, 

(For that's your ſeaman's colour) faſten it 65 
On your left ſhoulder, your right arm ſtuck out; 

And tye a belt about your waiſt :—thus dreſt, 


V. 56. V produce my work—So finiſh'd.] Si tibi meum opus ita 
abo expolitum. So Acroteleutium ſays to Periplectomenes in Act III. 
Scene VI. v. 8. 

Twould be a folly in me, and the height 
Of ignorance, to undertake a work, 

Or promiſe my aſſiſtance, if I knew not 
How to acquit me in the buſineſs. 


V. 62, Broad-brim'd hat] Caufiam. 

V. 63. Noollen compreſs.] Culcitam laneam. This direction to 
Pleyfides is artificial, as it would ſerve to prevent the Captain 
from knowing the young fellow's face, notwithſtanding his diſ- 
guiſe, It is natural and common for perſons, who have any com- 
plaint in their eyes, (as De L Oeuvre has obſerved) to hold ſome- 
thing up to them, to cheriſh, or to wipe them, or keep the light 


from them. 1 | 
| Pretend 


| 


— 
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Pretend yourſelf the maſter of a'ſhip.--- 
Your good old hoſt here can equip you throughly, 
For he has fiſhermen. | 
PLev. When thus accoutred, 50 
What muſt I do? 
Par. Come here, and call upon 
 Philocomaſium in her mother's name; 
Tell her, if now ſhe would return to Athens, 
She muſt with you directly to the port, 
And order to be carried to the ſhip, 
It any thing ſhe has to put on board; 
Say bluntly, if ſhe did not go that inſtant, 
You mult weigh anchor, for the wind was fair. 
Prru. I like your picture well enough.---Proceed. 
Par. Our gull will ſtrait exhort her to be gone, do 
Bid her make haſte, nor let her mother wait. 
PLEU. You've an extenſive genius. 
Par. I will tell her 
To aſk my maſter, that he'd let me carry 
Her baggage to the port ; when he at once 
Will bid me to attend her.--- What do 1] ? 85 
III tell you,---I am off with you for Athens. 
PLzv. And when you come there, I'll not let you 
ſerve | 
Three days, before you ſhall be free. 


Pal. Then go, 
And ſtrait equip you. 


PLev. Any thing beſides f 
Par. Only---remember, 
Prru. I am gone. 


[ PLEUSIDES goes in. 


PaL. 


KOT IV. SOELENE VR} 2575 
Pat. (To the Women.) And you 90 

| Go, get you in directly, for I know 

He will come out this inſtant. 

Ak. Your commands 


Muſt be obey'd. 
Pal. Come, prithee now be gone. i 
(The Women go in. 1 
Sec the door opens opportunely.— Out 9 


He comes, quite joyous: he has gain'd his ſuit. 95 
Poor wretch! he longs for what hell ne'er poſſeſs. 


CERES RY i 
Enter PYRGOPOLINICES: i 


Philocomaſium now at length has granted 
What I implor'd by friendſhip and by favour. 
Par. What kept you, Sir, within ſo long a time? 
PyRO. O I was never ſenſible till now, 
How much the damſel doated on me. 
Pal. Why? 3 
Prad. So many words ſhe made! fo ſlow my 
progreſs 
But at the laſt I won her fair conſent.— 
[ gave her all ſhe wiſh'd, and all ſhe aſt d-; 
With thee too I preſented her. | 
Fal. What! me too ?— 
How can I live without you 


V. 92. Your commands.] Celebre, or celere, (as ſome chuſe to 
read it) eff tuum imperium. This alludes to: what Acrotrileutium 
had before ſaid, v. 36. of this Scene. 

| You are our General ; 
Command' me what you will, that's in my power. 


Vol. I. Q. PyRG. 
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PyrG. Prithee, man, 10 A ſide 
Be of good heart; I'll alſo make thee free. We ſe 
I ſtriv'd, if poſſibly by any means 
I could prevail upon her to depart Now! 
Without her taking you along: but ſhe M. 
Conſtrain'd me. Ac 
Par. In the Gods PII place my hope, 13 
And laſt in you: - yet though ' tis bitter to me, Be ſp 
Seeing that I ſhall loſe ſo good a maſter, M 
I have atleaſt this pleaſure, that the power 
Of your reſiſtleſs beauty has procur'd you And 
This neighbour lady through my mediation. 20 And 
PyrG. Needs there more faid ?---P'lI give thee 
liberty, P. 
And wealth beſides, if thou can'ſt win her for me. 
Par. I'll win her. A 
PyRG. But I long. 
Pal. Hold---ſoftly, Sir: P 
Be moderate in your love, and not ſo hot.--- 
But here's the lady, —ſee, ſhe's coming forth, 23 The 
He 
8 S E N. E VI. Or 
Enter ACROTELEU TIUM and MILPHIDIPPA Hy 
53 i * 
Look, miſtreſs, there's the captain. 3 
Ack. Ha !---Where is he? F 
TES There, to the left. : 8 
Ack. I ſee him. 2 
Mir. Only caſt not 


A ſide 


10 


15 


20 
Ce 
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A fide glance at him, that he mayn't perceive 
We ſee him. | 
Ack. So---I view him.---On my troth 
Now is the time to prove our utmoſt art. 5 
Mir. You muſt begin. 
Ack. (Alcud.) Pray was you with him ?--- 
(to Miz. aide.) Don't 
Be ſparing of your voice, but let him hear you. 
Mit. ( Aloud.) I talk'd with him at eaſe, and at 
my leiſure, 
And as I lik'd, and at my own diſcretion, 
And as I would. 
PyrG. So---hear'ſt thou what ſhe ſays ? 10 
Pai. I hear.---How pleas'd ſhe 1s, that ſhe ap- 
proach'd you |! 
Ack. O happy wench ! 
PyxOG. How ſhe's enamour'd of me | 
Pal. You merit it. 
Ack. *Tis ſtrange, what you relate, 
That you approach'd him, and prevaild : they ſay, 
He never is addreſs'd but by diſpatches, 15 
Or by ambaſſadours, all like a monarch. 
Mir. True, 'twas with difficulty I procur 'd 
An audience to prefer =y ſuit, 


. 3. Caſt a fide glance.) ici limis oculis. 

. 8. Talt d with him.] Cum ipſo ſum ſecuta, Sequor is ſome- 
times uſed in this ſenſe. 

V. 6. All like a monarch.) Quaſi 7 regem. Some commentators 
pretend, that the Perfian king is deſigned by this appellation, as 
he was called the ting, and ſometimes emphatically he great king, 
on account of his prodigious power and wealth : but there goes 
not ſeem to be any reaſon for this interpretation. 
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What I deſire. 


That you ſhall ſhew ſtill fairer than you ftand 
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Par. How great 
Your fame among the women 


PyRG. I muſt bear it, 
Since Venus wills it ſo. 
Ack. My grateful thanks 20 
I pay to Venus, and beſeech the goddeſs, 
That I may win his favour whom I doat on, 
That he may gentle prove, nor take amiſs 


Mir. I hope it will beſo; _ 
Though many ladies ſeek his love: but he 25 
Diſdains them, holds himſelf eſtrang'd to all, 


Save you alone. 
Ack. Therefore this fear torments me, 


That, when he ſees me, ſince he's ſo diſdainful, 
His eyes will change his ſentiments, his own 
Bright beauty make him ſcorn my homelier form. 30 
MIL. Be of good heart ehe will not do it. 
Pyxc. How 
She flights herſelf ! 


Ack. I fear too, your account 
Has ſet me off too well 


Mit. I've taken care, 


In his opinion. | 

Ack. Verily if he will not 35 
Take me for wife, I will embrace his knees, 
Implore, beſeech him :---If I don't prevail, 
Why then by my own hand I'll dye: know, 
I cannot live without him. . 


PyROG. I muſt ſave her, 
I muſt 
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1 muſt prevent her death.---Shall I go to her ?- 40 

Pal. No, by no means.---You'll make yourſelf too 
cheap, 

To give yourſelf ſo layiſhly away: 

Firſt let her come to you, let her ſeek you, 

Expreſs her fond deſire and expectation. 

What would you loſe that glory which you have? 45 

For never did it happen but to two,--- 

You and the Leſbian Phaon,---to be loved 


So deſperately. 
Ack. I'll go in to him.--- 


You, Milphidippa, go, and call him forth. 
Mir. Let's rather wait till ſome one ſhall come 
out. 30 
Ack. I cannot ſtay, but J muſt in. 
| Mir. The door 


20 


23 


Is ſhut. 
Ack. I'll break it open. 
Mit. You are mad. 
Ack. If he has ever lov'd, or if he owns 
An underſtanding equal to his beauty, 
Whatever I ſhall raſhly do through love, 55 
I know he will have mercy, and forgive me. 
Par. Poor ſoul, ſhe's over head and ears in love ! 


Pryre. Tis mutual in us. 
Pal. Huſh,---ſhe'll hear you elſe. 


30 
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V. 47. The Leſbian Pbaon. ] So called, becauſe he was of the 
Iſle of Leſbos. The love, that Sappho the poeteſs bore him, is 


well known, and is prettily ſet forth in the twenty-firſt of Ovid's 


Epiſtles, 
| Mir. 
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Mir. Why ſtand you ſtupified ?---why don't you 

knock ? 
Ack. Becauſe he's not within here, whom I wan: 
Mir.. How do you know? 


G0 al 


Ack. I know it :---if he were, 65 1 
My noſe would ſcent him. py 
Pyrc. She divines ;-—becauf 
She loves me, Venus has beſtow'd upon her As yi 
The gift of prophecy. 
Ack. I know not where 
He is, whoſe fight I long for,---but I know, Bid! 


He's not far off ;---I ſmell him. 


Par. Why ſhe ſees 6; My! 
More wich her noſe than eyes. Like 
PyRG. She's blind with love, 

Ack. Prithee ſupport me,--- 
Mir. Why? 


AcR.---Or I ſhall fall, 
Mit. Why ſo 2 


Ack. Becauſe I cannot ſtand "my ſpirits 


V 
Are ſunk ſo through my eyes. 
Mit. What! have you ſeen Cine 
The captain ? 
Ack. Yes. No 
Miu. I fee him not,---where is he? 70 She 
Ack. Verily you would ſee him, if you lov'd. 
M11. Nay, by my troth you cannot love him more She 
Than I do,---with your leave, 
Par. Well,---cv'ry womit V. 
This 
Soon as ſhe ſees you, 1s in love with you, have 


PyRs. I know not, whether I have told you.--1 
Am Venus grand-ſon, 1 
CR, 
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Ack. Prithee, Milphidippa, 
Go and hold converſe with him. 
| PyrG. How I awe her ! 
Par. She's coming t'wards us. 
Mir. ( Advencing.) I would ſpeak with you. 
PyrG. And we with you. 9 
MiL. I've brought my miſtreſs here, 1 
As you commanded me. 


PyRG. I ſee her. 


Mir. Well then, 80 
Bid her approach. 


Pyxc. I have prevail'd upon 
My heart, at thy entreaty, not to loath her 
Like others of her ſex. 
Mir. She'd not be able 
To ſpeak a word, were ſhe to come but near you. 
Len while ſhe's looking at you, by her eyes 85 
She's tongue: tied. 
PyxG. Her diſorder I muſt c cure. 
Mil. See, how ſhe trembles ! how ſhe's ſtruck 
with fear, 
Since ſhe beheld you | 
PyrG. Warriors do the ſame, 
No wonder then a woman.---But what is it, 
She'd have me do? 
Mit. Come home to her: with you 90 
She longs to live, with you to paſs her days. 


V. 85 By her eyes—She s tongue-tied.)] Linguam oculi praciderunts 


This is the reading in the Aldus edition, Lambin and others 
have it, X | 


Lingua atque oculi perierunt. 
She has loſt 
Both tongue and eyes. 
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Pysxc. What! I come home to her, when ſhe j; 
| marred ?--- 
Her huſband's to be dreaded. 
Miu. For your ſake 
She turn'd her huſband out. 
PyxOG. How could ſhe do it? 94 
Mir. Becauſe the houſe is her 85 ſeeing twas ſettled 
Upon her for her dowry. 
| PyrG. Is it ſo ? 
Mir. *Tis fo, by heav'ns. 
PyrG. Then tell her to go home: 
Pl come to her this inſtant. 
MIL. Do not keep her 
In expectation; for *twill vex her ſoul. 99 
Pyro. In ſouth Iwill not. -Go then. 
. Mir. We are gone, 
[ACROTELEUTIUM and MILPHIDIPPA g it 
PyROG. What do I ſec ? | 
Pal. What ſee you? 
PyrG. Some one comes, 
I know not who, dreſt in a ſailor's habit. 
Par. Perhaps he wants us.---Oh, it is the pilot. 
PyrG. He comes forſooth to fetch our wench. 
Par. 1 think fo. 
RN 
Enter PLEUSIDES at a diſtance, in a Sailer's habit. 
Were I not ſenſible, that other men 
In other ways have done as vile for love, 
I ſhould be more aſham'd to wear this garb 
On the account of love: but I have learn'd, 


That many have committed many actions 5 
Baſe, 


94 
Led 


Ie, 
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Baſe, and eſtrang d from good and right, in love :--- 
I ſpeak not of Achilles, how he ſuffer'd 

His comrades to be lain, and all for love.--- 

But ſee Palæſtrio ſtanding with the captain - 
and I muſt change the faſhion of my phraſe.--- 10 
Sure woman's born of tardineſs itſelf ; | 

For ev'ry other, though the ſame delay, 

Seeny leſs delay than that which woman makes: 
They do it, one would fancy, all from cuſtom.--- 


I'm come to call upon Ph:locomaſium : 15 
And here's the door, III knock. —Hoa- Who's within 
there? 


Pal. How now, my lad ?---what ſay you? -- why 

dye knock here? 

PL.zuv. I'want Philocomaſium :---from her mother 
I'm come :---if ſhe's for going, let her come then.--- 
She ſtays us all; and we would fain weigh anchor. 20 

PyrG. All is in readineſs, and long has been ſo.— 
Hearkye, Palzſtrio, let her take her trinkets, 

Her gold, apparel, all things valuable: 

Take with you ſome aſſiſtants, that may help you 

To bear them to the ſhip: they are all pack d, 25 
All that I've giv'n her to take off. 


V. 7. Achilles.) This alludes to the ſtory of Achilles having 
withdrawn himſelf from the Grecian confederates employed in 
the ſiege of Trey, and remaining inactive, on account of his hav- 
ing been deprived of Briſeis by Agamemnon; whence enſued a 
terrible laughter among the Grecians. 


V. II. Woman's born of tardineſs it/e}f, &c.] The original i is, 
Mulier prœfectò nata eſt ex ipſd mord. 


Nam quevis alia, que mora eff equ?, mora 


Minor ea videtur, quam que propter mulierem eff. 
. | Par. 
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Par. I go. 
PLev. Prithee now, do make haſte. 
PyRG. He will not tarry, 


[PALASTRIO goes in. 
PyxG. (To Plex. who holds up a compreſs to his eye.) 
Hey, what's the matter ? prithee, what haſt thou 
Done with thine eye ? 


PLev. Why, ha'nt I got my N ? 
PyRO. The left I mean. 


Pu. Fil tell you :---I leſs uſe 30 
This eye, by reaſon of my occupation: 


Were*t not for that, I ſhould uſe both alike,--- 
But they too long detain me. 


PyRG. Here they come. 


S EN E. VIII. 


| N 1 4 _ * — — 
C ·ͤ I gm 8 


Enter PALZSTRIO and PHILOCOMASIOM. 


PaLSTRIO, (to Phil.) 


Pray, will you never make an end of weeping ? 


Pail, How can I chuſe but weep ?---'m going 
hence, 


Where I have paſs'd my days with fo much pleaſure. 


Par. See you the man there, who is come to yau 
From your twin-fiſter and your mother? 


V. 32. Were't not for that.] There is a pun in the original, 
(and far from a bad one,) which it is impoſſible to preſerve in 
the tranſlation. S ab/tinuijem A MARE, or AMARE, Which might 
be underſtood in two ſenſes. Pleu/ides means, II had refrained 
from loving, whereas the captain thinks he ſays, in his aſſumed 
character of a fſailor,—if I had kept from /ea. 


Pail, 
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PHIL. Ah, 5 


I ſee him. 
PyRG. Hearkye me, Palaſtrio. 
PAL. What's 
Your pleaſure ? 
PyxRO. You will order all her things 
To be brought out. 
Prev. Philocomaſium, 
Your ſervant. 
Pair. Your's. 
PL.ev, Your mother and your ſiſter 
Bade me to give their love and bleſſing to you. 10 
PHIL. Heav*ns bleſs them both 
Prev. Then pray you to make haſte, 
That we may ſet ſail, while the wind is fair: 
Your mother, if her eyes had not been bad, 
Had come along with me. 
Pair, I'll go then, though 
"Tis with regret : but duty does compel me. 15 
Prev. You're wiſe now. 
PyRrG. If ſhe had not been with me, 
She to this day had liv'd in ignorance. 


30 
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V. 13. If her eyes had not been Bad.] So in the third Scene of this 
Act, upon the Captain's aſkin g where Philocomaſium's mother was, 
Palaſtrio ſays, 

The maſter of the ſhip, that brought them, told me, 

She had an inflammation in her eyes, 

And was on board. 
This excuſe for the pretended mother's not making her appear- 
ance is ſpecious enough, but there is no reaſon alledged why the 
ſiſter ſhould not come, except we may ſuppoſe, that ſhe ſtays to 
nurſe and comfort her ſick mother. 

Pa 
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Pri. O it is torture this, to be eſtrang'd 
From ſuch᷑ a man as you ! for you can make 
A woman all accompliſh'd ; and becauſe 
Iliv'd with you, I had a lofty ſpirit :--- 


20 


But now that greatneſs I ſhall loſe for ever. (weeping,) Py 
PyRG. She weeps exceſſively. The) 
PHIL. I cannot help it, Inke 
While that J look upon you. P. 
Par. Come, take heart. Whe 
Ah me! and ] feel what afflicts me too. 25 
I nothing wonder, twas a pleaſure to you | His 
To live with him : his beauteous form, his manners, 
His bravery have attached your ſoul unto him.— III! 
I too, his ſervant, weep, when J look on him, 1 
To think we ſhall be parted. 
PhiL. I beſeech you, 30 ] 
Let me : embrace you once, before I go. 
PyRs. I give permiſſion, Th 
Phil. (Embracing him.) O my eyes! my ſoul ! 
(Upon quitting him ſbe ſeems ready to ſwoon.) 1 
Par. (Taking hold of her.) For heavens ſake ſup- by 
port her, or ſhe'll fall. lef 
Pyr. Ha ! what's the matter ? hey 
Par. Soon as ſhe had left you, ſp! 
Poor ſoul ! ſhe fell into a fit. C: 
PyrG. (To his attendants.) Run in, 3 5 
And bring ſome water quick. 1 
Par, I want no water. 2 


Pyro, Why 2 
Par. 
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Pal. I had rather---Don't you interpoſe, 
(Stopping the Captain from going io Phil.) 
pray you, till her fenſes are reſtor'd. 

Pyxd. (Obſerving Plen. who holds Phil. in his arms.) 
They have their heads methinks too cloſely join'd :--- 
like it not: their lips feem glued together. 40 

Pr u. How ſhatp is her diſorder !---I was trying, 
Whether ſhe breath'd or nor. 

i Pyxo. He ſhould have put 
His ear then to her mouth. 
PLev. (To Pyrg.) If you had rather, 
I'll leave them both. 

Pyro. No. (To Pal.) Let him take you with 

him. 

Par. Ah me ! I cannot chufe but weep. 

PyRxG. (To the ſervants within.) Bring out 45 
The things, that I have giv*n her. 


V. 37. I had rather] A defect being ſuppoſed in the original, 
it has been filled up, (in order to make a very poor joke indeed) 
by ſupplying it with the word merum—mals' merum. Upon Pa- 
leftrio's ſaying, that he wanted no water, and the Captain's aſking 
why, he is hereby made to reply, I had rather have wine. But 


it is much better to ſuppoſe, as I have tranſlated it, that Palaſtrio's 


ſpeech is broke off abruptly from his being eager to prevent the 
Captain from advancing to Philocomaſium. 


V. 40. Their lips ſeem glued together.] Labra labellis | IRS Lay 
This is a very ſtrong expreſſion. 


V. 43. If you had rather, &c.] This and the next 8 are 
given to different perſons, in different editions, and are as vari- 
ouſly explained. 


Pal. 
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Par. Houſhold God | 
I now ſalute you, ere I do depart : -- 
My fellow-ſervants, male and female, all 
Farewell ! may happineſs and health attend you! 49 
And let me have your pray'rs, though abſent from you, 
PyrRO. Come, come, be of good heart, Palzftric. 
Pal. Oh, 
I cannot chuſe but weep, ſince I mult leave you. 
PyRG. Bear it with patience. 
| Par. O too well I know 
What cauſe I have to grieve. 

Phil. (Seeming to recover.) Ha? how is this ?--- 
Who are theſe people? what do I behold ? — 35 
Hail, light 

Pl EVU. Are you recover'd ? 
Phil. I beſeech you, 
What man is't I embrace ?- I'm loſt, I'm gone 
Am I myſelf? 

PLev. (In a low voice.) Fear nothing, my delight. 

PyxG. What's all this ? 

Par. Oh, Sir, ſhe had loſt her ſenſes. 
(Aſide.) ] fear, our plot will be at length diſcover d. 60 
PyrG. What ſay'ſt thou _ 


V. 46. Houſhold Ged.] Familiaris. The ancients had in every 
houſe a tutelary Deity, which they called Lar or Familiaris. See 
the Prologue to the Aulularia, or Miſer, of our Author, in 25 
lume II. of this Tranſlation. 
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V. 50. Have your prayers.) Bend dicatis. Bent dicere is the ſame 
with ben? precari. 

V. GO Di/cover'd— Diſcredit.] It is plain, that Paleftrio, be- 
ing partly overheard by the Captain, endeavours to give another 
turn to what he had ſaid. [See the Note on v. 37. of _ I. 

cene 
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Par. That will turn to your diſcredit, 
When they ſhall ſee us through the city bear 
This load of luggage. 
PyrG. Of my own I've given, 
Not theirs :---I care not what they ſay :---Away then, 
Go---and the favour of the Gods attend you! 65 
Par. *Tis for your ſake I ſpeak it. 
Py&c. I believe thee. 
Par. Farewell! 
PyrG. Farewell to thee ! 
Par. (To Plea. and Phil.) Haſte on before, 
I'll overtake you preſently :---I've yet 
A word or two to ſay unto my maſter. 
[PL EustpEs and PhiLoCOMASIUM go of. 


SC: EN E 6 


PALASTRIO. 


Though in your eſtimation you have ever 

Held other ſlaves more faithful than myſelf, 

Lowe you many thanks for all your favours ; 

And, if it were your will, I'd rather be 

A ſlave to you than freed-man to another. 5 


Scene I. of Amphitryon. ] This is done in the original by a repe- 
tition of the word palam. 

——Timeo ne hoc palam fiat 

Nos palam Ferre, &c. as it is in the 
Aldus edition; though others read Leun ferre, which does not 
anſwer the intention. 
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Pyro. Pluck up thy courage, man 

Par. Ah! woe is me, 
When I reflect my manners muſt be chang'd,--. | 
That I muſt learn the womaniſh, and forget 
The military. 
PyrG. See thou mind thy duty. 
Par. I cannot,---I have loft all inclination. 10 


Py nx. Go, follow them, -don't loiter. 
Pal. Fare you well. 


Whate' 


PyR 


Py 
PyRO. The ſame to thee. 
Paz. I pray you to remember,. As 8 
If haply I am freed, I'll ſend you notice, The # 
That you may not deſert me. | | | hav 
PyrG. *Tis not in me. in 
Pal. Think too on my fidelity towards you.— 15 The: 
If you do that, you then at length will know 
The difference *twyxt a bad and honeſt ſervant. 
PyRG. I know, and I have tried thee oft before, 
But more to-day than ever. | 
Par. You will know, 
And you ſhall find it ſtill more true hereafter. 20 102 
PyRG. I hardly can refrain n bidding you 
To ſtay. 
Pal. Ah, have a care, Sir don't do that. 
They'll ſay you are a lyar, void of truth, 
And without faith. Well, ſure it muſt be own'd, 
All ſervants J exceed in honefty : 8 25 San 
For if I chouglit you could with honour do it, 


\ 
V. 22. Ab, have acare.] There i 1 exquiſite humour: in Palaſtrios tha 
apprehenſions, leſt his maſter ſnould change his mind, and not pel 


let him go. 
I would 
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{ would perſuade you but it cannot be ;— 
Ah, have a care you don't.— 
PyRG. I'll be content, 
Whatever happen, — go. 
Par. Then fare you well. 
PyrG. Twere better, thou ſhould'ſt go. 
Pal. Once more—farewcll. 30 
[PAL@STR10 goes off. 
Pyxd. (Alone.) I've always look'd upon hin: until 
now | 
As a moſt villainous raſcal ; but I find, 
The fellow's truſty to me.—Oa reflection, 
have done fooliſhly to part with him.— 
[Il in now to my love here.—Bur I hear 35 
The door go. 


N 


Enter a LAD, ſpeaking to ſoine within. 


Say no more,—1 know my office :— 
| warrant you, I find him out of hand :—' 
Where'er he be, I'll ſearch him out: I'll not 
Be iparing of my pains. 

PyrGs. *Tis me he ſeeks. — 
I'll meet the lad. 
Lap. Oh, I was looking for you. 5 

Save you, ſweet gentleman, whom fair Occaſion 


J 


V. 6. Fair Occaſſon.] Commoditas, I have already remarked, 
that there was a Deity worſhipp'd by the Romans under this ap- 
pelation. 


Vorl 1. R | Loads 


WII — 88 — 
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Loads with, her beſt gifts; and two Deities 
Do chiefly favour. 
PyrG. What two? 
Lap. Mars and Venus, 
Prrs. A ſprightly boy 

Lap. My lady, Sir, intreats, 
That you would enter :—ſhe is waiting for you, 10 
Dying with expectation.— O relieve 
Her love- ſick ſoul. Why ſtay ?—why don't youenter? 

PyRC. I go. 
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[PYRGOPOLINICES goes in, 

Lab. So—he's entangled in the toils ;— 
The ſnare is ſpread :—tH old gentleman ſtands ready 
To faſten on the letcher, who forſooth 15 
So proud is of his beauty, that the fool 
Thinks ev'ry woman in love with him, 
Who ſees him. He's the ſcorn and deteſtation 

Of men as well as women Hark I hear 

The uproar is begun within already: Ser: 


Now will I in, and mingle in the tumult. 755 
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V. 14. Th' old gentleman ſtands ready.) The original is, in ſatu 
ſat ſenex. This is in alluſion to the poſture or attitude into which 
Gladiators put themſelves for offence and defence, 


The End of the FougTu Aer. 
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Eyler PERIPLECTOMENES 207th CARIO, a Cook, 
aud ether Servants, dragging PYRGOPOLINICE, 


PERIPLECTOMENES. 


th him along ;—or, if he will not follow, 
Prag him out neck and heels, up with him, hoiſt him 
Betwixt the earth and ſky ; cut him to pieces. 
Perc. Peripleftomenes ! ] do beleech you 
PER. In vain you do beſeech me.—Cario ! See 5 
Your Knife is ſharp. 
Cax. It longs to rip his belly. 


Scrxs J.] There cannot be produced a ſtronger proof of the 
abſurdities, which the ancients were forced into by a preſervation 
of the Unity of Place, than this paſſage. The Captain is ſurpriſed 
in PeripleFomenes's own houſe, carrying on an intrigue with the 
old gentleman s pretended wife, in conſequence of which they 
procced to frighten him with Cari the cook's threatning to go 
to work upou him with his knife, Can any thing be more 
unnatural or improbable, than that for this purpoſe they ſhould 
drag him out of the houſe, and into the public ſtreet? But ſuch are 
the inconveniences, which the ancients were expoſed to by a ſcru- 
pulous attention to the Unity of Place, See what has been re- 
marked on this ſubje& in the Note to the beginning of Act II. 
Scene II. of Amphitryon. 

Nothing can be better imagined than the cataſtrophe of this 
piece, The ridiculous ſituation, in which the Captain finds him- 
elf involved, on account of his ſelf-conceit, is highly diverting. 


V. 3. Betwwixt the earth and ſty.] Inter terram et calum medius fit. 
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FI hang his chitterlings about his neck, 
As children carry baubles. 
PyRG. I am done for! 


Car. Hold, you cry out before " FE re hurt.— 
Now. now 


Shall I have at him ? 


PzRr. Let him firſt be ear. 10 
Car. Aye, luſtily. 


Pen. How durſt you to attempt 
Another's wife ? 


PyRO. As ] do hope for mercy 
She made the firſt advances. 


Pra. It's a lye.— 


Lay on him. (They are going to ſtrite bim.) 
PyRG. Stay, and let me tell you 
PrR. Why 


Don't you fall on? 


PyxG. Will you not let me ſpeak? 15 
Per. Speak. 


PyRO. I was courted to come hither. 
PER. Ha!l— 
How durſt you ?—There,—take this. (Beating bim.) 
PyRG. Oh !—good Sir !—Oh'! 
I have enough—I pray you 


Car. Shall I flice him? 
Pex. Whene'er you will. —Come, ſtretch him out, 
ſpread out 


V. 9. You cry out before you're hurt.) Numerd hoc dicis. Numer 
is an adverb, and here ſignifies 20 ſoor. 

V. 19. Spread out—His pinions. ] The original is, 4: Gifpemitt, 
which, according to Noxius, is from penna a wing Or pinion, and 
in that ſenſe I have tranſlated it. H 

15 
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His pinions. 
PyRG. Hear me, I beſcech you--- 
PER. Speak, 20 
Ere yet we make you nothing. 
Py R. I believ'd, 

That ſhe was huſbandleſs; and ſo the maid, 
Her pimp, informed me. 

PER. If we let you go, 
Swear, you will not avenge you upon any one, 
For that you have been, or you ſhall be beaten,--- 25 


Grandſon of Venus ! 
PyrG. Both by her and Mars 


I ſwear ; I'll not avenge me upon any one, 

For that I have been, or I ſhall be beaten; 

But think it is my due :---ſhould you proceed 

To further outrage, I am juſtly puniſh'd. 30 


Per. What if you fail to do ſo ? 


PyRG. Never more 
May I be truſted or in word or dced ! 


V. 22. Haſbandlſs.] Viduam. Vidua, the gr:mmarians tell us, 
is as it were wviro idua, the ſame as divi/a, and ſignifies one parted 
from her huſbnad, as well as what we call in our language a 
bidcav. | | 


26. Grandſon of Venus.] Venerium nepolutum. This is a 
retort of our Captain's boaſt in Act IV. Scene VI. v. 76. 
I know not whether I nave told you: 1 
Am Venus grandſon. 

V. 27. By her.) Many of the Editions have it per Dianam; 
but the Aldus Edition has Venerem, which appears dn be much 
the moſt natural reading. 

V. 32. Truſted or in word or deed. ] The learned reader will 
know, that there is an equiveque in this and other paſſages of 
the original, which I have not attempted to expreſs in the 
tranſlation, 

Ca 
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Cay. Fen let him have another drubbing t 


I think you may diſmiſs him. 
PyxG. Bleſſings on you, 
For taking thus my part ! 


CAR. You'll give us therefore 3. 


ien 


A golden Mina. 
PyxG. How !---on what account? 
Car. Becauſe we let you off unmaim'd and whole, 
Grandion of Venus] On no other terms 
Wilt thou eſcape; don't flatter thee.--- 
PyrG. TI give it. 
Car. *Tis the beſt way.---As for your cloaths, 
and ſword, | 40 
Don't hope to have them back. —-Suppoſe I gave him 
Another drubbing, e' er you let him go. 
Pyrc. OT beſcech you, ye have made me tame 
Already with your cudgels, pray now. 
PER. Looſe him. 
Pyxd. I thank you. 
PR. If I catch you poaching here 4; 
Henceforth, I'll ſend you back diſqualified. 
Pyro. Fil give you leave. 
| Per. Come, Cario, we'll go in. 
[PzrIPLECTOMENES, CaRto, and 
Servants, go iu. 
Pyxc. I ſee ſome of my fellows coming hither, 


V. 35. For taking thus my part.] Cùm advocatus mihi bene ei. 
For the ſenſe of this word adwocatus, fee the Note on AQ IV. 
Scene V. v. 126. of Amphitryor. 
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SCENE II. 


| 


Enter SCELEDRUS, and other Servants. 


Pyro. Philocomaſium,---tell me, is ſhe off? 
Scer., Aye, maſter, long ago. 
| PyRO. Ah me 
Sci. You'd have 
More cauſe tocry Ah me! if you but knew 
What I know.---He there with the woollen compreſs 
Before his eye, he was no ſailor. 
Pyro. How! 5 


n dane: % 


Vho was he then? 
SceL. Philocomaſium's lover.--- 


PyrG. How doſt thou know? 
SceL. I know.---No ſooner were they 
Without the town's gate than they fell to ſlobbering 


And hugging one another. 
PyROG. Wretched fool 


| feat length I have been ſweetly gull'd.— 10 
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Scene II.] Though none of the Editions have divided the 
Scene here, but have placed the name of Sceledrus at the head 
with the other perſonages, yet as he does not come in till Peri- 
Pleckemenes has quitted the ſtage, and the Captain is left alone, 
there 1s undoubtedly a propriety in making a new Scene here, 

V. 1. Philocomafium,—is ſbe off ?] Our Captain having met 
with a diſappointment with reſpe& to Periplectomenes's wife, as 
he imagined her, is very impatient to know, whether his other 
miſtreſs Ph;locomaſium, whom he hud diſmiſſed, was out of reach, 
hoping to be able to fetch her back. What a mortification mult 
it be to him to be told, that ſhe was not only got clear off, but 
that her lover, in the diſguiſe of a ſailor, had aſſiſted in the 
ſcheme for getting her away! 

That 


6 
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That raſcal of a fellow, that Palæſtrio, 

"Tis he has lured me into this vile ſnare.--- 
And yet I think it right. -If other letchers 
Were ſerv'd like me, their number would decreaſe: 14 
They would ſtand more in awe, and give their minds 
Leſs to intrigue.— We'll in now. -Clap your hands, 


V. 14.] Clap your hands.) Plaudite. It may be remarked, that 
all the plays of our Author, as well as Terence, conclude in this 


manner, See the The Captives, in this Volume, Act V. Sce. 
5. Note on V. 12. | 


* This play abounds with moſt lively incidents, which na. 
turally carry on the main defign, which is, the recovery of Phi. 
locomaſium, and the mortification of the vain-glorious, felf. con. 
ceited Captain. It concludes with a moſt admirable Moral, and 
1s in that particular, far ſuperior to the Eunuch of Terence, where 
Thraſo is neither puniſhed nor reformed.* “I cannot think, 
** (fays Cooke at quoted by Mr. Colman) that this play, excellent 
„as it is in almoſt all other reſpe&s, concludes conſiſtently 
«© with the manners of gentlemen, There is a meanneſs in 
* Phedria and Cheria conſenting to take Thraſo into their ſoci- 
« ety with a yiew of fleecing him.” Our Captain, on the con- 
trary, is made ſenſible of his folly, and, it is to be ſuppoſed 


from the reflection he concludes with, is reſolved to correct it for 
the future, 


The End of the BRAGGARD CAPTAIN, 


TRANSLATED BY 


RICHARD WARNER, ESQUIRE: 


PERSONS of the DRAMA. 


HEGIO, an old Gentleman. 

PHILOCRATES of Alis, a Captive at Atolia. 
TYNDARUS, à Captive at Atolia, Bis Servant. 
ARISTOHHON TES, a Captive at Atolia, 


and Friend io PHILO RATES. 
PHILOPOLEMUS, a Captive at Alis, Son to 
HEG10. | 
STALAGMUS, Servant to HECO. 
ERGASILUS, a Paraſite. , 
A SERVANT of Hecio. 
A L AD, the ſame. 


e NE; 
CALTDON n MTOLI A. 
Before Hec10's Houſe. 


lin, 
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2 
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HESE Captives you ſee ſtanding here before you, 
Sit not. they ſtand. You are my witneſſes, 

Vôho ſee *tis ſo, that what I ſay 1s true. 
Old Hegio, who lives here, calls one his fon ; 
But by what means that ſon is now a ſlave 5 
To his own father, give me your attention, 
And VI explain.—This Hegio had two ſons ; 
One, when but four years old, a ſlave had ſtolen, 
and, flying into Alis, ſold him to 


ProLOGUs.] The Prologue to this Play, like too many of 
our Author's; ſerves to inform the Audience prematurely of the 
diſcovery of the Plot of it. It does not in general lay open quite 
ſo much as many of his Prologues do; but what it does diſcover, 
(and what M. Coſte ſeems to think, it was chiefly wrote for) the 
double circumſtance of Hegic's having his ſon in his own houſe 
without knowing it, and his fon not knowing that Hegio was 
his father, might as well have been left to the Specttators at its 
proper time, ö 

V. 1. Theſe Captives.] Philocrates and Tyndarus. 

V. 2. Sit not, —they fland.] Hi flant ambo, non ſedent. I cannot 
diſcover any humour in this paſſage, though M. Cofte (the French 
Trauſlator of this Play) ſays there is, and that it depends upon 
the addreſs of the ſpeaker It appears at beſt but a ridiculous 
playing with words, a practice too common in our Author. 

V. 9. And fling into Alis.] Alis was a city of Achaia, a part 
of Greece, | 
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The father of this other captive here. 

Thus far d'ye underſtand me ?—lIt is well. — 

Yet I ſee one at diſtance, who in troth 

Seems as he heard not.—-Frithee, friend, come nearer) 
If not to ſit, there's room at leaſt to walk. 

What! wouldyou make the player ſtrain his voice, 15 
As if he were a beggar aſking alms ? 

Miſtalce not, I'll not crack my lungs for you.— 


But you, who from your rank have wherewithal 
To be aſſeſs'd, hear what I've more to ſay 
I care not for the vulgar.—As I told you, 


V. 10. This other Captive.) Philoecrates. 

V. 16. 4 beggar aiing alms.] Quaſi hiſtrionem cogis mendicarier, 
Commentators have underſtood this paſſage differently, Lambin 
and Taul man ſuppoſe it to mean, that the player, who has cracked 
his voice by bawling too much, is hiſſed off the ſtage, and con- 


ſequently reduced to beggary. The ſenſe I have foliowed ſeems 
to me the moſt 0b+10us and familiar. 


V. 19. To be afe/sd.) The people of Rome were numbered 
every five years into different claſſes, according to their ſeveral 
incomes ; and thoſe, who preſided over this numeration, were 
called Gen/ors. I he firſt i: ſtitutor of this diſtinction, ſo neceſſary 
for a large ſtate, was Serwius Tullu:, Thoſe, who had no income, 
were not number:d at all ; and as they, in all publick ſhews, 
were placed behind, they were of courſe at a greater diſtance 
from the ſtage; or, if they choſe to be nearer, were obliged to 
ſtand, See Vol. II. The Trea/are Act II. Sc. IV. V. 101. 

V. 20. — Fear what I've more to ſay; 

I care not for the vulgar ] 


There is ſome obſcurity in the original. 
Aecipite religuem ; a/teno uti nihil morer, 
According to M. Cofle's interpretation it ſhould be rendered, 


But rake what I have left ; 
To be in debt I like not, 
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The ſſave ran off, and to his captive's father 

Sold his young maſter, whom the knave had ſtolen. 
No ſooner had the old man made the purchale, 
Than, as their ages nearly were the ſame, 

He made him wait on his own ſon ; and now 25 
He is a ſlave in his own father's houſe, 

Nor does his father know he is his ſon. 

True is it, that the Gods us mortal creatures 

Hold but as balls to band about in ſport. 

How Hegio loſt one of his ſons, you thus 30 
Have an account. Since that, his other ſon, 

When Alis and Atolia were at variance, 

Was made a priſoner by the chance of war. 
Menarchus, a phyſician purchaſed him 


The joke (ſays he) is founded on the equivocal ſenſe of the word 
religuom, which means, the remains, or what is left, either to ſpeak, 
or e pay, Our Author, to entertain his Audience, ſeems to con- 
found the latter ſenſe with the former: for in effect the ſpeaker 
is in debt to the hearer the end of a ſpeech he had begun: and 
not to give him the whole of it, is defrauding him of what he 
has aright to Lambin gives the paſſage quite another turn, and 
explains it thus : The Spectator who bears me an ill will, I am 
not at all ſollicitous about; and ſuch a one as he, who gives not 
his attention, keeps on chattering, or is noiſy. — Agreeable to 
this ſenſe, it would be, I am not at all {el!:citous about any one wwho 
vill not gi ve me his attention. Taubman diſlikes this explanation 


of Lambin, and underſtands the paſſage pretty much 1 in the ſame 
ſenſe with M. C oe. 
V. 21. This Caftive's father.) The father of Philocrates. 
V. 29. Held but as Balls.) Similar to this of our Author is the 
Greek preverb, Ora ar, d u οαν Men are the play- 
things of the Gods: and on this account, Taubman obſerves, that 
Plato called men Ou a9vguzre the ſport of the Gods. 
V. 32. Atolia.] This was a part of Greece, and ne in the 
very middle of it. 

At 
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At Alis. -Hegio, good old man, on this 

Began to trade for captives with the AÆliaus, 

In hopes of finding one ſome time or other, 

Wich whom to barter for his ſon; not knowing, 

His preſent captive was in truth his ſon. 

But hearing yeſterday there was a captive 40 

Of an high rank and family from Alis, | 

(Since to regain his ſon and bring him home 

He ſpar'd no colt, this captive and his ſlave 

He purchas'd of the Quæſtors from the ſpoil. 

Theſe, that the maſter through his ſervant's means 4; 

Might home return, have thought of this contrivance. 

They've chang'd their name and dreſs ; and Tyndarus 

Is call'd Philocrates, Philocrates 

CalPd Tyndarus ; the maſter perſonates 

The ſervant, while the ſervant perſonates 80 

The maſter.---Tyzdarus, the ſervant, now 

Will play his tricks ſo well, that he'll procure 

His maſter liberty. By the ſame means 

He'll ſave his brother too, and bring him-back 

In freedom to his country and his father, 55 

Without deſign. And fo it happens oft 

In many inſtances; more good is done 

Without our knowledge, than by us intended. 
Thus each, unconſcious of the conſequence, 

Form'd and devis'd this trick, and this the iſſue bo 

Of their deſign, that he ſhould be a ſlave | 

To his own father; ſo indeed he is, 


35 


V. 44. He purchas'd of the Quzſtors.] The Quæſtors were thoſe 
who were appointed to take care of the public money; they had 
alſo the ſelling of the plunder, and the ſpoils taken in war. 5 

ut 
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But knows it not.---When I reflect upon it,--- 

What creatures are we men ! how inſignificant 
This is the ſubject matter of the play 65 
We are about to repreſent to you. 

But one thing I'd remind you :---1t will be 

To your advantage to attend our play : 

For 'tis not in the common ſtile, nor yet 

Like other plays :---here are no ribald lines 70 
Unfit to be remember*d ; here you'll find 

No infamous abandon'd courtelan ; 

No raſcal pimp, no Braggard Captain here, 

Be not concern'd, for that I have inform'd you 

The Alians and Aetolians are at war: 75 
Their battles will be fought without our ſcenes; 


V. 65. This is the ſubject matter of the play 
Me are about to repreſent to you.] 


Hæc Res agetur nobis wobis Fabula. 


It ſeems to me ſurpriſing, that the commentators ſhould chuſe to 
reſine on this ſimple and plain paſſage. They explain it to mean, 
that “ 70 us it vill be a reality, but to you a play; whereas the 
conſtruction is ſo eaſy and obvious, that one would wonder they 
could be miſtaken. Our Author, in his Prologue to A, 
uſes the word Res on a like account. 


Veterem atque antiguam Rem novam wobis proferam, 
I ſhall preſent you with an ancient tale 
Made new. 


V. 70.—Here are no ribald lines.] Compare with this, the be- 
ginning of the Comedian's addreſs to the Spectators, at the con- 
cluſion of the Comedy. 


V. 77. For when our age is fitted up, &c.] M. Cofte . 
that Plautus ſeems here to be ridiculing ſome comedies of his 
time, in which the Poet had introduced tragical incidents. This 


ſuppoſition j is merely conjectural, there being not the leaſt ſounda- 
tion for it in our Author, 


Our 
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For when our ſtage is fitted up with all 

It's comic decorations, then to aim 

At acting of a tragedy, would ſeem 
Strangely abſurd. If therefore any here 
Expect a battle, let him ground his quarrel. 
And if perchance he light upon a foe 

Much ſtronger than himſelf, PII here engage 
The battle he will be ſpectator of, 

Will not much ſuit his taſte ; nor will he like 83 
To look on any battle ever after. 

But I retire.---In peace moſt upright judges, 
In war moſt valiant combatants, Adieu 


Our own Ben Jonſon has, however, in his Prologue to Every 
Man in his Humour, a ſimilar fling at Shakeſpeare for his Hiſtorical 
Plays. x 


—I|With three rufly ſwords, 
And help of ſome few foot and half-foot words, 
Fight over York and Lancaſter's long jars, 
| And in the trying-houſe, bring wounds to ſcars. 
V. 81. Let him ground his quarrel.) Lites contrahat. When 
quarrelling was made an art, as it was in the laſt age, Ground 
your quarrel was one of the terms, and indeed the beginning of it. 
—] have made uſe of the phraſe on the authority of Ben Jor/on 
in his Alchemiſt, ActIV. Scene II. ; 
Subtle— — — Begin, — 
Ground thy guarre.. 
You lie. 
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Enter E R G A e. 


ECAUSE I uſually attend at feaſts 

An invocated gueſt, our ſparks forſooth 
Nickname me Mitreſs.---This I know, the jeerers 
Say is abſurd.---I ſay, *tis right.---The lover 

At a carouſal, when he throws the dice, 5 


V. 2. An invocated gueft.] The reader's indulgence for the 
coinage of a new term, (and perhaps not quite ſo much out of 
character from the mouth of a Paraſite,) is here requeſted in the 
uſe of the word inwvocated, in a ſenſe, which it is owned, there is 
no authority for; but without it, no way occurs to explain the 
Foct's meaning; which, ſuch as it is, and involved in ſuch a 
Jun, is all that can be aimed at,—The word invocatus means, 
boch called upon, and not called upen. Ergafilus here quibbles upon 
it: for, tho' at entertainments he attends, as it is the common 
character of Paraſites to do, without invitation, that is, not called 
uj u, and Miſtreſſes are called upon, that their names ſo inveted,may 
make their lovers throw on the dice with ſucceſs, {till according to 
the double ſenſe of the word, they may be compared to each other; 
as they are both, agreeably to the Latin Idiom, invocati. The 
cuſtom of lovers throwing the dice, and invoking their Miſtreſſes, 
the Note on v. 6. will explain. 


V. 3. Nickname me Miſtreſs.) Scortum. Paraſites are in our 
Author often called Miftre/es.—S0 in his Truculentus. 
Vor. I. 8 STR As 
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Invokes his Miſtreſs.---Is ſhe invocated, 

Or is ſhe not ?---Mofſt plain, ſhe is. But yet, 
To ſay the truth, we are term'd Paraſites 
For a much plainer reaſon.— For, like mice, 


STR A. Vel amare pefſum, vel jam ſcortum ducere, 

As r. Lepide mecaſlor nuncias—ſed dic mihi 
Habent ? 

STRA, —Paraſitum te fortaſſe dicere* 

STRA, I now can love, or keep my Miſtreſs — 


AsT. Yes — 
Wittily ſaid - But tell me, is it ſo? 


STRA, Perhaps you think, I meant to ſay, Id keep 
My Paraſite. 

This humour of calling Paraſites by roll names we may ſup- 
poſe was common, as we find it again in Menæchmi, or The Twins 
Brothers, of our Author. 

Inventus nomen fecit Penicu'o mihi, 
Ideo quia meiſas, quando edo, detergeo. 
Our young men call me Diſhclout,— for this reaſon, 
Wiener I dine, I wipe the tables clean. 
Peniculus, accor ing to Feſtus, is properly a long piece of ſpunge 
in the form of a tail. 

V. 6. Invohes his miſtreſs ] It was a Grecian cuſtom at an enter. 
tainment, to caſt lots for turns in drinking ; and when they threw 
the dice, they, as a lucky omen, i:v94'd their Miſirgſes, by name, 
To this our Author alludes in his Carca/is, Act II. Scene III. 
V. 76. 


Prowocat me in aleam, ut ego ludam; pono palſium, 
Te faum annulum off ⁰m)vit; inverat Flaneſium. 
He challeng'd me to play; I ſtaked my cloak, 
And he his ring,---and then invok d Flaueſum. 


V. 9. For like mice] Diegenes the Cynic, when he ſaw mice creep- 
ing under a table, usd to ſay, ſee there Dirgencs's Paraſites, The 
ſame alluſion we meet with again in our Author in his Per/a. Act 
I. Scene II. v. 6. 


Quai mures ſemper edere alienum cibum. 
Like mice, they liv'd on victuals not their own. 


J 


Aſk'd 


— 


ſup · 


in- 
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Aſk'd or not aſk'd, we always live upon 10 
Proviſions not our own.---In the vacation, 

When to the country men retire, *tis alſo 

Vacation with my teeth.---As in hot weather 

Snails hide them in their ſhells, and, if no dew 
Should chance to fall, live on their proper moiſture, 
We Paraſites, in time of the vacation, 16 
Keep ourſelves ſnug; and while into the country 
Thoſe are retired, on whom we us'd to feed, 

Poor we. ſupport our natural call of appetite 

From our own juices. We in the vacation 20 
Are thin as hounds ;---but when men come to town, 
We are as plump as maſtiffs, full as troubleſome, 
And as deteſted. What is worſt of all, 

Except we patiently endure a drubbing, 


V. 11. In the Vacation.] Ubi ves prolate ſunt---literally when 
affuirs are deferr' d. The fame mode of expreſſion often occurs 
in Cicero, and in the ſame ſenſe. Take one inſtance of it from 
his Epiſtles to Atticus. Speaking of Cæſar, he ſays, nec rerum 
prolatio, nec ſenatus magiſtratuumque diſcuſſus, nec ærarium clauſum 


tardabit. Lib. 3. Epiſt. 12. 

Neither the vacation, nor the abſence of the ſenate and the 
magiſtrates, could induce him to defer opening the public trea- 
ſury. \ 


Verburgius in his edition of this author, in a note, explains 
rerum prolatio, in this ſenſe ; and quotes this very paſſage of Plau- 
zus as an inſtance of it, 


: V. 22. We are as plump as Maſliffs.] The original is expreſſed 
in 4 coinage of words not uncommon in our Author; a ſort of 
jeſting in character, not at all inconſiſtent in the mouth of a 
Paraſite, and common in modern comedies, thoſe of the French 


in particular, 
| S 2 And 


1 
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And let them break their pots upon our heads, We: 


Ve mult ſubmit to fit among the beggars Old 
Without the city gate. That this will be Is p! 
My lot, there's not a little danger, ſince This 
My patron is a captive with the enemy. Prir 
TY Alallans and the A#lians are to war: 0 Up 
Wit 
V. 25. Aud let them break their pots upon our heads.) Mauri | 
3 n In 2 
tells us, theſe pots were filled up with cinders ; which falling 4 
all over the body of the perſon they were thrown at, occaſion. . 
a loud laugh from thoſe who had provided the entertainment, He 
V. 27. Without the city gate.] As the ſcene is in Atolia, a pan But 
of Greece, as has been before obſerved, it is not very probable Fu 
that Ergaſilus ſhould have heard of a gate at Rome, much leſs 
that he had ever been uſed to beg his bread there. But our Au- 
thor often falls into theſe miſtakes, thro' forgetfulneſs, or eve; 
volunta:ily, The gate here mentioned was called Trigemina, .. 
three Twins, as the three twin- brothers, the Horatii, piled thro 
it to £ght the three Curiatii. We may conclude too from 
paſſoge, that begours uſually attcaded at this gate to ask 8 
and perhaps made choice Of it, as it Was on one "of the largeſt and 
moſt frequented roads in Rome. CosTE. 
See Vol. II. The Trea/ure, Act II. Sce. IV. v. 23. I 
V. 29 My patron 's a captive.) Meus Rex, my King,---2 Wl * 
title Paraſites uſed to beilow on their patrons.---It occurs olle | 
in our Author ; and in other Reman Poets. | ; 
nam, ni im etro E: F 
REGEM perdid! f 


Afinaria, Act V. Sce. II. v. 68. 
which if I don't obtain 
I've lot my patron 
Libros inſpexi tam confido quam poti /t 
Ne meum 5 REGEM, ridiculis meis. 

Stichus, A& III. Sce. II. v. 2. 

I've turn'd my books, and truſt, I'm arm'd with jokes 
Sufficient to infinuate myſelf 
Into the good opinion of my atron. 


— 
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We now are in Atolia. Philopolemus, 
Old Hegio's ſon, whoſe houſe is here hard by, 
Is priſoner now in Alis. Sad indeed 


This houſe to me] which, often as I fee it, 


Brings tears into my eyes. The good old father, 35 
Upon his ſon's account, not in compliance 

With his own inclination, has engaged 

In an illiberal traffic, and by purchaſing 

Of captives, hopes, that in ſome lucky hour 

He may find one to barter for his ſon.— 40 
But the door opens, whence I've {allied forth 

Full many a time, drunk with exceis of cheer. 


In Priſcum. 
Cum te non noſſem, dominum REGEMgue v : 
Cum bene te novi, jam mihi Priſcus eris. 
Martial. Lib. 1. Ep. 1:3. 
On Priſcas. 
I ftil'd thee Lord and Patron, while unknown : 
Plain Priſcus now's the moſt that thou canſt own. 


V. 38. Ilſtberal traffick.) Quæſtum inhoneſtum. So in another 
place it is called guſtum carcerarium. Whence it is plain, that 
dealing in ſlaves was accounted irreputable. 


V. 42. Drunk with exceſs of cheer.) The original is, /aturitate 
ebrius, drunk with plenty or exceſs. Horace has the ſame mode 
of expreſſion, ſpeaking of Cleopatra, 

— guidlibet impoteris 
Sperare, fortunaque dulci 
Ebria 


Carm. 1. Od. 37. v. 10. 


Vaſt in her hopes, and giddy with exceſs, 
FRANCIS. 


CCG 
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A\ 
SCENE Il. ” 
To gl 
Enter HE GIO and @ Slave. Hec 
What 
Hrs, Mind what I ſay : from thoſe two captives 
there, You te 
Whom yeſterday I purchas'd from the Quæſtors, He: 
Take off the heavy chains with which they're bound, No m 
And put on lighter : let them walk about Exe 
Within doors, or abroad, as likes them beſt:— ; 
| Yet watch them well.---A free man, made a captive, And! 
Is like a bird that's wild: it is enough, [ hav 
It once you give it opportunity Your 
To fly away; you'll never catch it after. [ hay 
SLAVE. Freedom to ſlavery we all prefer.--= 10 He 1 
Hes. You do not think ſo, or you'd find the means, I ne 
V. 2. Ipurchasi'd from the Quæſtors ] See Note on the Prologue, 1 _ 
v. 45. 2 
ib 
V. 4 And put on lighter.) His indito catenas fingularias.-To aſ- e 
certain the preciſe meaning of the word /ingularias, ſeems not very fe 
eaſy.---Turnebus thinks it means chains of a pound weight; . 
others are of opinion, it means chains for each of the captives, kim 
whereby they are faſtened one to another, as galley ſlaves are.— 
Lambin thinks it means /ight chains, in oppoſition to the large and V 
heavy ones Hegio would have taken off. M. Co/te has adopted Thi 
this laſt ſenſe, without objecting to thoſe who are of another Th 
opinion; and I have followed him. And yet tis poſſible, after tobe 
all, that by catenas /ingularias are meant Angle chains, in oppoſi- \ 
tion to double ones, In The Acts of the Apoſtles, chap. xii. v. 6. ex 
we read, that St. Peter was bound with tab chains: and in chap. du 
X111. v. 33. that the chief captain ordered St. Paul alſo to be 
bound with two chains. * 
V. 11. You'd find the means.) Hegio would mean, that if his Pt 


ſlave was ſo paſſionately fond of liberty as he appeared to be, he 
would 
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SLavE. If I have nought to offer elſe, permit me 


To give you for it a fair pair of heels. 


Hr. And if you do, I preſently ſhall find 


What to beſtow on you. 


SLAVE. I'm like the bird 15 


You talk'd of even now.—I'Il fly away. 


Ho. Indeed! Beware the cage then, if you do.--- 


No more; mind what I order'd and be gone,--- 


Exc. (Afide.) May he ſucceed in his deſign !--- 
If not, 


And he ſhould miſs redeeming of his ſon, 20 


have no houſe to put my head into.--- 

Young fellows of this age are all ſelf-lovers ; 

have no hopes of em but Philopolemus, 

He is a youth keeps up our ancient manners :--- 

1 never rais'd in him a ſingle ſmile, 25 


would apply himſelf more to what would pleaſe his maſter, and 
to do his duty; as this would be the real way of obtaining his 
liberty. But as it is always in the power of a ſlave to redeem 
himſelf, if he can procure a ſum of money ſufficient for the pur- 
poſe, Hegiv's ſlave thinking, or at leaſt pretending to think, that 
his maſter is blaming him for not taking thoſe means, anſwers 
him immediately, zho' nothing el/e to offer. , CosTE. 

V. 13. To give you a fair pair of heels.] Dem ipſe in pedes.— 
There is a pun in Dare, to give, and dare in pedes, to run away. 
The Engliſh phraſe I have made uſe of, may poſſibly anſwer it 
tolerably well. 

V. 17. The cage.] Caveam. An ambiguity is intended in this 
expreſſion. Cawvea ſignified a cage or coop for birds, as well as a 
dungeon. 


V. 24. He it a youth keeps up our ancient manners. ] That is, ſuch 
virtues, which from the golden age have ever been eſteemed 
preferable to thoſe of more modern times.---So our Author again 


in his Trinummus, or Treaſure. AR II. Scene II. v. 16. 1 
| 70 
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But I was paid for't ;---and old Hegio here 
Is juſt the ſame.--- 
Hes. I'll now unto my Brother's, 
Viſit my other captives there, and fee 
If ought has been amiſs laſt night among them; 
That done, I homeward will return forthwith, 30 
ERG. It grieves me much, that this unhappy man 
Should act ſo meanly as to trade in ſlaves, 
On the account of his unhappy ſon; 
But if by this, or any means like this, 
He can redeem him, let him deal in men's fleſh, 33 
I can endure it. 
Hes. Who is it that ſpeaks there? 
Exc. Tis I, Sir.---I, that pine at your diſtreſs, 
Grow thin with it, wax old, and waſte away; 
Nay, I'm ſo lean withal, that I am nothing 
Bat ſkin and bone :---whate'er I eat at home 40 
Does me no good; but be it e'er ſo little 
I taite abroad, that reliſhes, that cheers me. 


Alco modo, et moribus wi vito 
Antiguis. 


Live like me, 
F ollowing our ancient manners. 


Similar to th's is a paſlage in Terence's Adelphi, Act III. Scene 
III. v. 88. 


Homo antiquda wirtute ac fide, 
A citizen of ancient faith and virtue. COLMAN. 


V. 25. Deal in men's fleſh.) The original is, Carnificam facere. 
Tho' merchandizing for Captives and dealing for ſlaves was as 
well eſtabliſhed, as the purchaſing of negroes in Guinea to {ell 


in America is at this day, it was never eſteemed a very honour- 
able employment. CosTE. 


See SCE. I. v. 38. 


ERCO. 


He 
Het 
For 1 
I kne 
Men 
EL 
Fin 


1 
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Hes. Ergaſilus I -Good day. 
ERG. (Crying) Heav'ns bleſs you, Hegio! 
Hes. Nay, do not weep. 
ERG. Muſt I not weep for him? 
For ſuch a youth not weep ? 
HO. My fon and you, 45 
know were ever friends. 
Exc. Tis then at length 
Men come to know their good, when they have 
loſt it 5— 
I, ſince the foe has made your ſon a captive, 
Find his true value, and now feel his want. 
ERCO. If you who ſtand in no relation to him, 50 
So ill can bear his ſufferings, what ſhould I, 
Who am his father,---he my darling child ? 


V. 48. Men come to know their good, when they have loft it.] Very 
like this is a ſentiment in Horace, Book II. Ode 24. 


Virtutem incolumen odimus, 
Sublatam eft oculis guærimus invidi. 
Tho' living virtue we deſpiſe, 
We follow her, when dead, with envious eyes. 
FrAnCis. 


And the ſame ſentiment is finely touched by Shake/peare.—Mzych 
Ado about Nothing. Act IV. Scene II. 


FRIAR. For it ſo falls out, 

That what we have, we prize not to the worth 
Whilſt we enjoy it! but being lack'd and loft, 
Why then we rack the value ; then we find 
The virtue that poſſeſhon would not ſhew us, 


Whilſt it was ours. 


V. 52. Darling child.) Cui ille eft unicus. Unicus here does not 
ſignify ozly, but moſt beloved, darling, favourite, in which ſenſe 
it is frequently uſed by our Author. 


See 
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Ex. I ſtand in no relation to him p he 
In none to me ?---Ah, Hegio ! ſay not that, 


, ; t 
And do not think fo :---if he is to you 55 O wha 
A darling child, to me he's more than darling. Hue 

Hes. I cannot but commend you, that you hold c 
. | 
Your friend's miſhap your own. Be comforted. My 19 
ERG. Ah me | | Amon 
Hes. (Half afide.) *Tis this afflicts him, that the Of no 
army, : [rut 
Rais'd to make entertainments, is diſbanded. 60 ER 
Could you get no one all this while, again "ales 
To put you in commiſſion ? 
Ex G. Would you think it? IP 
Since Philopolemus has been a captive, 
They all decline the office. 1 th 
Hoe. And no wonder, b 

That they avoid it. Tou will ſtand in need 6; 

Of many ſoldiers, and of various kinds : --- Wu 

Bakerians, Paſtry-cookians, Poultererians,--- 

See Amphitryon, Act IV. Sc. IV. v. 49. g I Ic 
Ego ille ſum Amphitrio, Gorgophones nepos, imperatur Thebanorum, ] 
Et Creontis unicus 
] am Amphitryon, nephew of Gorgophone, 

Commander of the Thebans, favourite Th 
Of Cren—— | 4 

V. 59. The army—Rais'd to make entertainments.] Edendi ex- bit 

ercitus, From what follows there ſeems to be do doubt, but that 11 

this paſſage is to be taken in the metaphorical ſenſe : and I have be 

tranſlated it ſo. 

V. 67. Bakerians, Paſtry-cookians, &c.] The original is, 

Militibus primum, dum opus eft Piſtorienſibus, 
Opus Panaceis, opus Placentinis quogque, W 


Opus Turdetanis, opus eft Ficedulenjibus, &c. 
| Theſe 
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Beſides whole companies of Fiſhmongerians. 
ERG. How greateit geniulits oft lye conceal'd ! 


O what a general, now a private ſoldier ! 70 
Hes. Have a good heart.---I truſt, within theſe 
few days 


My ſon will be at home again: for lo! 

Among my captives I've an Alian youth 

Of noble family and ample ſtate.--- 

[ truſt, I ſhall exchange him for my ſon. 75 
ERG. Heav'ns grant it may be ſo 


Hes. But are you aſk'd 
Abroad to ſupper ? 


ERG. No-where, that I know. 
But why that queſtion ? 
Hes. As it 1s my birth day, 
I thought of aſking you to ſup with me.--- 
Exc, Oh! good, Sir, good--- 
Hes. If you can be content 80 
With little. 5 
| Exc. Oh, Sir ! very, very little: 
I love it---'tis my conſtant fare at home. 
Hg. Come, ſet yourſelf to ſale. 
ERG. ( Loud.) Who'll bye me? 


Theſe humourous appellations are expreſſive both of the ſeveral 
trades concerned in furniſhing out entertainments, and of inha- 
bitants of places, as Piſforium, Placentia, towns in [taly, &c. 
| have endeavoured to preſerve the humour of the original in the 
beſt manner our language would admit of, 


V. Jo.] This is ſpoken of Hegio. 


V. 83, Set yourſelf to ſale.] Age fis roga. This is explained by 
what follows. 
He 
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Hes. 
If no one will bid more. 
ERG. Can J expect, 
I or my friends, a better offer ?---So 
I bind me to the bargain, all the ſame 
As though I fold you terra firma. 
HG. Say, 
A quick-ſand rather, that will ſwallow all.--- 
But if you come, you'll come in time. 


ErG. Nay, now 


I am at leiſure. 
Hes. Go and hunt an hare ;— 90 

Pve nothing but an hedge-hog: you will meet 
With rugged fare. 
ER O. Don't think to get the better 

Of me by that: I'll come with teeth well ſhod. 


V. 85. A better offer. ] Salmaſius obſerves, that, according to 
a Reman law, when a piece of land was ſold, a certain time was 
fixed ; and the agreement ſet forth, that it was ſold on condition 
no one offered more before the expiration of that time. To this 
law our Author plainly alludes. 


V. 86. Terra firma. A quick-ſand rather.) There is a fort of 
quibble in the original, which cannot be preſerved in our lan- 
guage. , 
Profundum wendis tu quidem, haud fundum mihi. 


Profunium, as M. Guedeville obſerves, alludes to the Paraſite's 
belly; which idea I have endeavoured to convey. 


V. 91. An hedge-hog.) Erem, — which reading M. Coſte prefers : 
—ſcme editions read Cirim, a Hawk.—** I own, ſays M. Guede- 
ville, I do not fee the wit of this raillery. But my comfort is, 


that all the interpreters I have met with know no more of the 
matter than myſelf.” | 


V. 93. With my teeth well ſpod.] Cum calceatis dentibus, Becauſe 
Hegio had before ſaid, his was rugged fare. 
Hes. 
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Hz. To ſay the truth, my viands are full hard. 
ERG. You don't champ brambles ? 
HG. Mine's an carthly ſupper. 95 
ERG. A fine fat ſow, why that's an earthly animal. 
Hes. Plenty of vegetables. 
Exc. The beſt thing 
To cure your ſick with. Have you more to lay ? 
Hes. You'll come in time. 
Exc. You need not put in mind, 
Whoſe memory never fails him. 


4 


[Eu GASILUS goes off. 

Hes. I will in, 100 
Look over my accounts, and ſee what caſh 
{ have remaining in my banker's hands; 
Then to my brother's, where I ſaid Pd go. 


90 


Exit. 


V. 95. Mine's an earthly ſupper.) That is, a ſupper compoſed 
of the produce of the earth, a ſupper when the table is ſupplicd 
with vegetable, not animal ſood. 


V. 96. 4 fine fat ſow—nvby, that's an earthly animal.] Erga/iius 
does not call a ſow an earthly animal in particular, in oppoſition 
to other animals, which are equally earthly, and with which 
Hegio might as well have treated him, but to engage him to 
provide ſomething for him more reliſhing than what he had 
offered; which, in reality, was nothing but vegetables, and 
which Hegio immediately after ſays in expreſs terms. 


This Act, conſiſting only of two Scenes, after opening the 
Character of the Paraſite, and. enlarging upon it, lets us into 
Hegio's ſcheme of endeavouring to recover his captive ion Philo- 
polemus, by exchanging Philocrates and Tyndarus, two captives he 
had juſt then purchaſed, for him, There 1s conſequently nothing 
in it very intereſting ; but yet it is ſo conducted, as very properly 
to raiſe the expectation of the SpeRators for what is to follow, 


The End of the FixsT AcT. 
ACT 
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F 


Enter SLAVES of HEGIO, with PHILOCRATES 
and TYNDARUS. 


A SLAVE. 


F the immortal Gods have ſo decreed, 
That this affliction you ſhould undergo, 
It is your duty patiently to bear it; 
Which if you do, the trouble will be lighter. 
When at your home, you I preſume were free: «x5 
But ſince captivity is now your lot, 
Submiſſion would become you, and to make 


A SLavs.] In the original, the perſons that enter as a kind 
of guards with the two captives, are called Lorarii, Theſe were 
ſlaves, (ſo named from lorum a thong,) who had the puniſhing or 
ſcourging, by order of the maſter, thoſe that had done amiſs, 


V. 4. The trouble will be lighter.) Lewior labos erit. 
Similar to this is the well known Sentiment in Horage. 
Durum, ſed levius fit patientia 
Duicquid corrigere eft nefas, 
Car. Lib. 1. Ode 24. 
*Tis hard: but patience muſt endure, 
And ſooth the woes it cannot cure. 
FRANCIS, 
With which alſo our common Engliſb proverb _—_ correſponds, 
What can't be cured, 
Muſt be endured. 
Your 
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Your maſter's rule a mild and gentle one 
By your good dipoſitions.---Should a maſter 
Commit unworthy actions, yet his ſlaves 10 
Muſt think them worthy ones. 

PL. and Tynp. Alas! Alas 

SLAVE. Why this bewailing? tears but hurt your 
eyes: 
Our beſt ſupport and ſuccour in diſtreſs 
[s fortitude of mind. 
PHIL. But oh! it ſhames us, 

That we are thus in chains. 

SLAVE, Yet might it grieve 15 
Our maſter more, were he to looſe your chains, 
And let you be at large, when he has brought you. 


: PHIL. What can he fear from us? We know our | 
LS i 

Were we are at large. 4 

SLAVE. You meditate eſcape : 1 

0 know what you'd be at.--- 3 

: Prix. We run away! 20 4 
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V. 8. Your maſter's rule.] Atque herile imperium. — This is the 
reading M. Coſte adops from Douza.—The common reading is 
berili imperio; - Which reading Lambin keeps, but approves of the 
correction in his Notes. 


V. 9. Should a maſter 
Commit unworthy actions, yet his ſlaves 
Muft think them worthy ones.) 


Different from this was Shakeſpeare's ſentiment : where in his 
Upnbe/ine, Act V. Scene I. he makes Poſthumus expreſs himſelf in 


theſe terms. 
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270 TRE CAPTIVES. 
Ah! whither ſhould we run ?--- 
SLAVE. To your own country 
Peir. Prithee no more: it would ill become us 
To imitate the part of fugitives. 
SLAvr. Yet, by my troth | was there an opportunity, 
I would not be the man that ſhould diſſuade you. 25 
Pall. Permit us then to aſk one favour of you. 
SLAVE. What is it? ä 
PHIL. That you'd give us opportunity 
To talk together, that nor you yourſelves, 
Nor any of theſe captives over-hear us 
SLAVE. Agreed.--- (7 o the Slaves.) Move further 


off.--- (To his Companicns.) We'll too retire. 30 


But let your talk be ſhort.--- 
Pi, Twas my intention 
It ſhould be ſo. A little this way, Tyndarus--- 
SLAVE. Go tarther from them.--- 
[Zo the other Captives, and retires with then, 


TyNnD. We on this accoont 
Are both your debtors. 


PaiL. Farther off, ſo pleaſe you, (To Tynparvs.) 
A little of!, that theſe may not be witneſſes 35 
Of what we have to ſay, and that our plot 
Be not diſcover'd. For not plann'd with art, 
Deceit is no deceit, but if diſcover'd, 
It brings the greateſt ill to the contrivers. 
If you, my Tyndarus, are to paſs for me, 40 
And I for you, my maſter you, and I 
Your ſervant, we have necd of foreſight, caution, 
Wiſdom and ſecrecy, and we mult act 
With prudence, care and diligence.---It is 


A bu- 


A buſi 


Sleep, 
Ty: 


Ty 
My 0' 


Ty! 


Forge 
With 
Whil 
They 


They 
Diſh 
All t 
[ wo 


ty 
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A buſineſs of great moment, and we mult not 
Sleep, or be idle in the execution. 45 
Tyxp. PII be what you would have me. 
Pair. Sol truſt, 
TyxD. Now for your precious life you ſee me ſtake 
My own, that's no leſs dear to me. 
Pair. I know it. 
TyxD. But when you ſhall have gain'd the point you 
aim at, 
Forget not then !---It 1s to oft the way 50 
With moſt men;---when they're ſuing for a favour, 
While their obtaining it is yet in doubt, 
They are moſt courteous ; but when once they've 


got it, 
They change their manners, and from juſt, become 
Diſhoneſt and deceitful.---I now think you 55 


All that I wiſh, and what I here adviſe 
[ would adviſe the ſame unto my father. 

Pair. Yes, if I durſt, I'd indeed call you father; 
For next my father you are neareſt to me. 

TyxD. I underſtand. 

PHIL. Then what I oft have urg'd, 60 

Remember.---I no longer am your maſter, 
But now your ſervant.---This I beg then of you,--- 
Since the immortal Gods will have it ſo, 
That I, from being once your maſter, now 
Should be your fellow ſlave, I do intreat, 65 


V. 65. 1 do intreat By Prayer.] Per Preeem. According to 
Homer, who makes Prayer a Godd:/5, and one of the daughters of, 
Jupiter. 
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By Prayer, a favour which I could command, 

Once as my right.---By our uncertain ſtate, 

By all my father's kindneſs ſhewn unto you, 

By our joint fellowſhip in ſlavery, 

Th' event of war, bear me the ſame regard, 70 

As once I bore you, when I was your maſter, 

And you my flave forget not to remember, 

What once you have been, and who now you are. 
TyxnD. I know---I now am You, and you are I. 
Pail. Forget not,---and there's hope our ſcheme 


w1ll proſper. 75 


SC EN II. 
Enter HE GI O, ſpeaking to theſe within, 


When I'm inform'd of what I want to know, 
I ſhall come in again.—Where are thoſe captives, 
I order'd to be brought before the houſe ? 
Prir. Chain'd as we are, and wall'd in by our 
keepers, 
You have provided, that we ſhall not fail G 
To anſwer to your call. 
Hr. The greateſt care 
Is ſcarce enough to guard againſt deceit ; 
And the moſt cautious, even when he thinks 
He's moſt upon his guard, is often trick*'d.— 
But have I not juſt cauſe to watch you well, 10 
Whom I have purchas'd with ſo large a ſum ? 
Pair. Twould not be right in us to blame you 
for it 3 
Nor, ſhould occaſion offer to eſcape, 


V. 4. Wall din.] Circummæniti. 
Would 


ACT I. SCENE II. 


Would it be right in you to cenlure us, 
If we made uſe of it. 
Hzo. As you are here, 
So in your country is my ſon confin'd. 
PHIL. What! is your ſon a captive ?— 
Hers. Yes, he is. 
Phi. We were not then, it ſeems,the only cowards. 
Hzs. Come nearer this way—ſomething I would 
know 
(To PII. ſuppoſing him Servant to Typ.) 
In private of you, —and in which affair | 20 
You mult adhere to truth. 
; Pair. In what I know 
[11 do it, Sir; and ſhould you aſk me ought 
do not know, I'll own my ignorance. 
TyNxp. (A/ide.) Now is the old man in the barber's 
ſhop, 
Philocrates holds in his hand the razor, 25 


15 


ne 


V. 18. We were not then, it ſeems, the only cowards.) Non igitur 
nos ſoli ignavi fuimus, — That is, thoſe who rather ſubmit to be 
taken priſoners, than die in the field of battle. In thoſe days of 
Herei/m, the rule was to conquer or die. To run away, or ſub- 
mit to be taken priſoners, was equally eſteemed cowardice, 

De L' Ocuwre. 


V. 24. Now is the old man in the barber*s ſhop.) Nunc ſenex eft in 
tonſtrind, &c.] Pareas informs us, that the barbers had in an- 
cient days two ways of ſhaving ; one, cloſe ; the other by uſing 
a comb, when a cloth, as in modern days, was put about the 
perſon to catch the looſe hairs. Shaving ch, was cutting quite 
to the ſcin; the other way was, by the interpoſition of a comb, 
to clear the hair ſome little length from it. From hence, E in 
tonſirina, to be in the barber's ſhop, became a proverbial exp:efſion, 


to denote being in the way to be impoſed upon, See the Brag- 
terd Captain, Act III. Scene II. v. 239. 
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Nor has he put a cloth on, to prevent 

Fouling his cloaths ; but whether he's about 

To ſhave him cloſe, or trim him through a comb, 
I know not: if he rightly play his part. 

He'll take off ſkin and all. 


Hr. Which would you chuſe ? 30 
To be a ſlave, or have your freedom? tell me. 
Pull. That I prefer, which neareſt is to good, 
And fartheſt off from evil :---though, I own, 
My ſevitude was little grievous to me z--- 


They treated me the ſame as their own child. 45 
Typ. (Aide) Well ſaid !---I would not give a ta. 


lent now 
To purchaſe even Thales the Mile/ian ;--- 
Match'd with this man a very oaf in wiſdom.--- 
How cleverly does he adapt his phraſe 
To ſuits a ſlave's condition. | 


Hes. Of what family 40 
Is this Philocrates ?. 


V. 35. They treated me the ſame as their own child.) Nec mi ſecu, 
erat, quam fi efſem familiaris filius. A beauty (I think) will be 
thrown on this paſſage, if we conſider it as true in fact with re- 
ſpect to Philocrates, though he ſpeaks it in the characier of his 
ſervant Tyndarus. Such kind of reſerved meanings have fre- 
quently great elegance in dramatic writings. 'The reader ſhould 
be admoniſhed conſtantly to bear in mind, that throughout this 
ſcene, and elſewhere, Philocrates repreſents his ſervant Tyndarus, 
as Tyndarus does Philecrates, agreeably to the ſcheme concerted 
between them. h 


V. 37. Thales he Mileſian.] Thales, it is well known, was 


one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece. He is called the Mzlefan, 


from being of the Milſi, a people of Caria or Ionia. 


PHIL, 


Suc 
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Pi. The Polyplufian :--- 

A potent and moſt honourable houſe 

Ho. What honours held he in his country? 
Putt. High ones. 

Such as the chief men can alone attain to. 

Hes. Seeing his rank's ſo noble, as you ſay, 45 

What 1s his ſubſtance ? 

Pait.. As to that, the old one 


V. 41. Polypluſian.] This is a word coined by our Author, de- 
noting very wealthy. 


V. 46. What is his ſubſtance? 
Pail. As to that, the old one 
I very warm. ] 
The exact ſenſe of the original could by no means be pre- 
ſerved with any tolerable grace in the tranſlation, 


Quid divitie ? ſunt ne opime ? 
Pail. Unde excoguat ſevum ſenex, 

The joke turns upon the word opime, which literally fignihes Far, 
— (as Cicero, Opimun quodgam et tanguam adipatum difionis genus. 
from whence Philocrates takes occaſion to reply, Unae excoguat 
ſewum ſenex, which is variouſly explained. Some pretend, that it 
alludes to the old gentleman's having a great deal of cattle, from 
whence ſuet is drawn ; and to prove this, they tell us, that in 
cattle the riches of former times principally conſiſted. Lambin 
is pleaſed to interpret it, that if the old man's riches were melted 
down, they would produce a good deal of tallow. Pareus 
roundly tells us, (but on what authority I Enow not) that it was 
a common proverb among the Romans, when they were ſpeaking 
of a man of property, to ſay, he had wherewithal to make tallew 
for his baun uſe. 


Without the aſſiſtance of commentators, the literal meaning 
ſeems to be this. Quid divitie ? ſunt ne optime unde excoguat . ſe- 
vum ſenex. As to his riches, they are fat ? the old man may fry 
zallow from them. To fry or fry up, is the term for boiling fat 
into tallow. But the expreſſion is figurative, and means, the 
old man has more riches than are neceſſary for his own uſe, 
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ty very warm. 


IIis father's living then? 
e let lum fo, when we departed thence ? His re 
If chic he is now alive or no, 
You wult alt further of the nether regions. 50 

IVb. (Aids.) So--- all hi- right, he's not content 

wit! lying, 
But reaſons like a wiſe man. 
Hts. What's his name? 
Par.. Theſaurochryſonicochry/edes. 


Pull 
In {ac 
Y..< 
PHII 
Tenaxn 


It is re 
The ſuperffuous fat of an animal, and what is more than ſuffi. 
cient to |.c caten with the lean, is uſed for tallow. 


It r 

5 53. T heſaurochryſonicechryſides.] A name made up with de- thus : 
ſign of ſeveral Cre words. Ie length of it might poſſibly Hr 
occaſion ſome pleatantry on the ſtage, in the mouth of a cha- Py 
rafter of humour, and where humour was concerned; but here, uſing 
T own, I do not ſee the propriety of it — Many of the like kind O1 
of compound words the reader will find in the ancient Creek word 
poet 4ri/iy;hanes,-— An inſtance or two may ſuffice. In the Frogs, in tl 
AG 115; $6.18; fron 
KopToDaxihnue, grtecrcæ · 1 


Kompophakellorremona. 
Another in The n, which like this in Plautus makes a whole 
line, AQ I. Sce. II. 
A £ X240/44\nowwvePervi KNEATH- 
Archaiomeleſidorophrenicherata. 
See Act III. Scene M v. 80, and the note, 
N. Coſte has obſerved that it has been conjectured, that we 
ſnould read Tecganrochrypſonicochryſides. The word then might 
mean, not only that the father of Philocrates was very rich, but 
that the pii..cip2: object of his thoughts, was, ſcraping toge- 
ther wealth ot all ſorts, like a miſer. And what Philecrates 
adds, that his name was given him on account of his avarice, 
makes it no improbable conjecture. 
See Vol. I The raggard Captain, Act I. Scene I. v. 14, 15. 
hee the ſame kind of pleaſantry is indulged, 1 in a character 
of humour, 
Hes, 


ce ? 


50 
tent 


le 
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Hzc. A name beſtowed upon him for his wealth! 

PHIL. Nay, rather for his avarice and extortion.--- 
His real name was Theodoromedes. 56 

HO. How ſay you ?---Is his father covetous ? 
PHIL. Much ſo. To let you more into his character, 
In ſacrificing to his houſhold Genius 


V. 57-8. Is his father covetous ? 

PnIL. Much ſo.] 
Tenaæne ejus pater? 

PHIL. Ind ædepol pertinax. 

It is remarkable, that our Author has uſed the word pertinax here 
in quite a new ſenſe, to ſigniſy highly covetous, the common ac- 
ceptation of it being very different. 

It might have come nearer the original, if it was tranſlated 
thus: 

Hes. Is his father then tenacious ? 

Pa1L. Yes, fertinacious. 
uſing the word fertinacious as Plautus has uſed pertinax. 

Our old poets, Sper/er and Shakeſpeare in particular, uſe ſeveral 
words in a ſimilar manner. Thus, to contrive the day, is uſed 
in the ſenſe of to wear it out, to ſpend it. Take an example 


from each of them. f 
Not he, whom Greece, the nourſe of all good arts 


By Phæbus doome, the wiſeſt thought alive, 
Might be compared to theſe by many parts: 
Not that ſage Pylian ſyre, which did ſurvive 
Three ages, ſuch as mortal men cox TRIVE, 
By whoſe adviſe old Priam' cittie fell, 
With theſe in praiſe of pollicies mote ſtrive, 
Theſe three in theſe three roomes did ſundry dwell, 
And counſelled faire Alma, how to govern well. 
SPENSER. Fairie Zueene. B. 11. C. 9. St. 48. 


Sir, I ſhall not be ſlack, in ſign whereof, 
Pleaſe ye, we may CONTRIVE this afternoon, 
And quaff carouſes to our miſtreſs health; 
And do as adverſaries do in law, 
Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. 
SHAKESPEARE, The Taming of the Shrew, Act. I. Sc. VII. 
? He 
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He uſes nothing but vile Samian veſſels, 60 
For ſear the Gods ſhould ſteal them : mark by this 
What truſt he puts in others. 
Hes. Come you this way,... 

(Afide.) What further information J require, 
I'll learn from him. 

(Adreſſing TYyNDARUS as PHILOCRATES. ) 

Philocrates, your ſervant 
Has acted as behoves an honeſt fellow.--- 65 
I've learn'd of him your family :--- he has own'd it :--- 
Do you the ſame ; will turn to your advantage,--- 
If you confeſs what, be aſſur'd I know 
From him already. 
TynD. Sir, he did his duty, 

When he confeſs'd the truth to you,---although 70 
I would have fain conceal'd from you my ſtate, 
My family, and my means. But now alas! 
Since I have loſt my country and my freedom, 
Can I ſuppoſe it right, that he ſhould dread 
Me before you ? The pow'r of war has funk 75 
My fortunes to a level with his own.--- | 
Time was, he dar'd not to offend in word, 
Though now he may in deed.---Do you not mark, 
How fortune moulds and faſhions human beings, 
Juſt as ſhe pleaſes? Me, who once was free, 80 


V. 58—9. Genius —Samian weſſels.] The ancients, when they 
would fare more delicately than ordinary, ſacrificed to their houſe- 
hold Gods, by the name of Genii, not Lares.— Hence the phraſe, 
indulgere Genio, when they would mean, 10 indulge their appetite — 


Samian veſſels were ſo called, as they were made of earth, brought 
from Sames, an iſland 1 in the Archipelago, p | 
She 


ACT EE SCENE Mt „ 


Shehas made a ſlave, from higheſt thrown me down 
To loweſt ſtate :---Accuſtom*d to command, 
| now abide the bidding of another.--- 
Yet if my maſter bear him with like ſway, 
As when myſelf did lord it over mine, 85 
have no dread, that this authority 
Will deal or harſhly or unjuſtly with me.--- 
So far I wiſh'd you to be made acquainted, 
If peradventure you diſlike it not. 
Hes. Speak on, and boldly. 
Tyxp. I cre this was free go 
As your own ſon.—-Him has the pow'r of war 
Depriv'd of liberty, as it has me. 
He in my country is a ſlave, —as now 
I am a ſlave in this. There is indeed 
A God, that hears and ſces whatc'er we do :--- 9gg 
As you reſpect me, ſo will He reſpect 
Your loſt ſon.---To the weil-deierving, good 
Will happen, to the ill-deſerving, ill.— 
Think, that my father feels the want of me, 
And with a pang as ſharp as you feel now. 100 
; Hze. I know 1t.---Say, will you ſubſcribe the 
account 


60 
this 


| FG 


' 


V. 100. I cannot help taking notice of the excellent moral, 
pious, and pathetic reflections contained in theſe ſpeeches of 
Tyndarus repreſenting Philocrates, It is the moſt ſhining part 
in the character of our Author, that he conſtantly takes occaſi- 
on to interſperſe the moſt virtuousand noble ſentiments through- 
out all his plays; and his art, that they may not appear forced 
or lugged in oftentatiouſly, but fow naturally from the character 
of the ſpeaker, is in general to be admired, and particularly 
in the preſent inſtance. 
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Your {ervant gave? 

TyND. My father's rich, I own, 
My family is noble ; but, I pray you, 
Let not the thought of theſe my riches bend 
Your mind to ſordid avarice, leſt my father, 
Though Pm Els only child, ſhould deem it fitter 
I were your ſave, cloath*d, pamper'd at your coſt, 
Than beg my bread in my own country, where 
It were a foul diſgrace. 

Hezc. Thanks to the Gods, 
And to my anceſtors, I'm rich cnough.— 110 
Norco I hold, that every kind of gain 
Is always ſerviceable.—Gain, I know, 
Has render'd many great.—But there are times, 


105 


V. 107. Cloath d, pamper'd at your caſt.] The original is, M. 
faturum ſerwvire ſumptu et veſtitu tuo. There is a particular force 
in the word /aturum, as it is oppoſed to mendicantem in the next 
line. 


V. 109.] There is a very pathetic ſpeech in Milton's Samſen 
Agoriſtes, which may ſerve as a contraſt to the reflections in this 
p ſſage. Manea, the father of Samſon, having entertained hopes 
of obtaining his ſon's liberty, ſays, 

His ranſom, if my whole inheritance 

May compaſs it, ſhall willingly be paid 

And numbered down : much rather I ſhall chuſe 

T'o live the pooreſt in my tribe, than richeſt, 

And he in that calamitous priſon left. 

No, I am fixt not to part hence without him ; 

For his redemption all my patrimony, 

If need be, ] am ready to forego, 

And quit :—not wanting him, I ſhall want nothing. 


When 
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When loſs ſhould be preferr'd to gain.—T hate it, 

'Tis my averſion : money | many a man 115 
Has it entic'd oft- times to wrong. But now 

Attend to me, that you may know my mind. 

My ſon's a captive and a ſlave in Alis. 

if you reſtore him to me, I require 

No other recompenſe: I'll fend you back, 120 
You and your ſervant :—on no other terms 


Can you go hence. 
Tvvp. You aſk what's right and juſt— 


Thou beſt of men !—But is your ſon a ſervant 
Or of the public, or ſome private perſon ? 
Hrs. A private—of Menarchus a phyſician. 125 
PaiL. O *tis His father's chent ;—and ſucceſs 
Pours down upon you, like an haſty ſhower. 


05 


V. 114. When loſs ſhould be prefer d to gain.] Terence has with 
great elegance enforced the ſame maxim in his Adelphi, AR 


II. Scene II. v. 8. 


Pecuniam in loco negligere, maximum interdum eft lucrum. 


To ſeem on ſome occaſion to ſlight mony, 


Proves in the end, ſometimes, the greateſt gain. 
COLMAN, 


V. 123—24. But is your ſon a ſervant 
Or of the publick, or ſome private perſon ?] 

{[:gio's ſon, being a priſoner of war, might poſſibly be in the 
hands of the Treaſurer of the Republick, and as ſuch, employed 
on ſome public office: or he might have been purchaſed by ſome 
private perſon, and conſequently in that perſon's ſervice, 'Thus 
Philocrates and Tyndarus, having been at firſt part of the booty of 
the Republick of Ægtolia, became afterwards flaves to Hegio. 

Cos rx. 


V. 127. Like an hafty ſhower.) The original is, 


Tam hoc quidem in proclivi eſt, quam imber eſt, quando pluit. : 
| Fe Ar Ee | 8 This 


282 In 


Ho. Find means then to redeem my ſon. 
TyxD. Iwill. 


But I muſt aſk you 


Hr. Aſk me what you pleaſe, TIE 
I'll do't,—if to that purpoſe. Why 
TyxD. Hear, and judge. — 130 TY 
I do not aflk you, till your ſon's return _ 
To grant me a dimiſſion; but I pray you, And 
Give me my ſlave, a price ſet on his head, 
That I may ſend him forthwith to my father, Gran 
To work your ſon's redemption. Tot 
Ho. Tad diſpatch 14; Fu 
Some other rather, when there 1s a truce, To 
Your father to confer with, who may bear r 
Any commands you ſhall entruſt him with. he 
Tyxp. Twould be in vain to ſend a ſtranger to ot 
him :— Cn 
You'd loſe your labour: — Send my ſervant :—he'll Wi 
Compleat the whole, as ſoon as he arrives. 141 Il 
A man more faithful you can never ſend, 
Nor one my father ſooner would reply on, 
More to his mind, nor to whoſe care and confidence | 
He*d ſooner truſt your ſon.—Then never fear: 145 64 
At my own peril will I prove his faith, 
Relying on his nature, ſince he knows <a 
I've borne me with benevolence towards him. « 
Hes. Well—P'l diſpatch him, if you will, your 0 


word 


This (as M. Cofte has obſerved) is proverbial; I have therefore 
been obliged to expreſs it with ſome latitude in the tranſlation. 


I Pawn'd. 


133 


45 
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pawn'd for his valuation. 
| Tynp. Pray then do, 150 
And let him be diſmiſs'd without delay. 
Hd. Can you ſhew reaſon, if he don't return, 
Why you ſhould not pay twenty Minæ for him ? 
TynD. No ſurely : I agree. 
H. Take off his chains, 
And take them off from both. 
Tynp. May all the Gods 135 
Grant all your wiſhes ! ſince that you have deign'd 
To treat me with ſuch favour, and releas*d me 
From my vile bonds :---I ſcarce can think it irkſome 
To have my neck free from this galling collar. 
Ho. The favours we confer on honelt fouls 160 
Teem with returns of ſervice to the giver.--- 
But now, if you'd diſpatch him hence, acquaint him, 
Give him your orders, and forthwith inſtruct him 
What you would have him ſay unto your father,--- 
Shall I then call him to you ? 
TynD. Do, Sir,---call him. 165 
(Hec1o calls PuiLockaTEs, who advances.) 


V. 153. Twenty Minæ.] According to Coot's Table, about 
641. 11s. 8d. of our money. 

V. 159. My neck free from this galling collar. ] Quod collus collariã 
caret. From this, and other paſſages in our Author, we may 
learn, that Slaves formerly wore a yoke about their necks. 


V. 161. Teem.] The expreſſion is ſingular in the original, — 
Gravida % bonis, 


SCENE. 
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S . 
PHILOCRATES joins HEGIO and TYNDARUS 
| Hz6G1o. 
Heav'ns grant, that this affair may turn out happily 
To me, and to my ſon, and to you both !--- 
(To Phil.) Tis your new maſter's order, that you ſerye 


Your old one faithfully : I have giv'n you to him 


Rated at twenty Mine : he deſires ; 


To ſend you back to Alis to his father, 


Thence to redeem my child, that ſo there may be 
Mutual exchange betwixt us of our ſons. 

Pair. I'm of a pliant nature, and will bend 
To either.---You may uſe me like a wheel; 10 
This way or that way will I turn and twirl, 
As you ſhall pleaſe to order. 

Hes. It is much 

To your advantage truly, that you own 
This eaſy nature, which enables you 
To bear your ſtate of ſlavery as you ought.— 15 
Follow me this way. (Jo TJynd.) Here now is the man. 

Tyxp. I thank you for the liberty you gave me 
To ſend this meſſenger to my relations, 
That he may tell my father all about me, 
And how I fare, and what I would have done. — 20 
We have agreed betwixt us, Tyndarus, 
To ſend you unto Alis to my father; 
And, if that you return not, I have bargain'd 
To forfeit for your treſpaſs twenty Mine. 


SceNnE III.] All the Editions have made a new Scene in this 
place, though there is no reaſon for ſo doing, as Philecrates had 
not quitted the ſtage, 

uf - | | 
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PHIL. Rightly agreed :---for the old gentleman 2 5 
Expects me, or ſome other meſſenger, 
To come to him from hence. 

TyND. Then mind me now, 

What I would have you ſay unto my father. 

Pait. O maſter, as I've hitherto behav'd, 
My beſt endeavours I'll exert ; what moſt 20 
Will turn to your advantage, Ill purſue 
With all my heart, my foul, with all my power. 

TyxD. You act, as it behoves you.---Now atend. 
Firſt, to my deareſt mother and my father 
Bear my reſpects, and next to my relations, — 33 
Then to whatever other friend you ſee. 
Inform them of my health; and tell them likewiſe, 
That I am ſlave here to this beſt of men, 
Who ever has, and ſtill goes on to treat me 
With honourable uſage.--- 

Phil. Don't inſtruct me; 46 
This I ſhall think off readily.--- 
TyxD. For indeed, 

Save that I have a guard plac'd over me, 
I ſhould conceive I had my liberty.--- 
Acquaint my father with th' agreement made 


Twixt me and Hegto, touching Hegio's fon.- - 45 
Pair. This is mere hindrance, to recount and 
dwell on 


What I already am ſo well appriz'd of.--- 


TyNnp. *Tis to redeem the youth, and ſend him 
hither 


Exchang'd for you and me.--- 
Pail. I ſhall remember.--- 
Hes. 
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Hes. And ſoon too as he can, for both our ſakes, 50 


Pair. You long not more to ſee your ſon return'd, 
Than he does his. 


Hes. My ſon to me is dear; 
Dear is his own to every one. 


Puli. (To Tynd.) Ought elſe 
To bear unto you, father ? 


Tryp. Say, I'm well; 
And tell him, boldly tell him, that our fouls 
Were link'd in perfect harmony together; 
That nothing you have ever done amiſs, 
Nor have I ever been your enemy ; 
That in our ſore affliction you maintain'd 
Your duty to your maſter, nor once ſwery*d 6o 


V. 55. My /on is dear to me.) Meus, mihi, ſuus cuique eft caru, 
There is a paſſage in Cicero's Epiſtles to Atticus, Book 15. fo very 
like this, that I am tempted to tranſcribe it 92uia ſua cuique 
ſpenſa placet, mihi, mea + ſuns cuique amor, mihi meus. 

Every one's wiſe 1s agreeable to him; mine is to me : every 
one has his own particular affection; I have mine. 

V. 55. Boldly tell him, &c.] Tyndarus here, in the character 
of Philocrates, elegantly enlarges upon the fidelity, zeal and 
attachment he had ever had for the perſon of Philocrates, and 
which he in particular expreſſes on this occaſion, when he is 
riſking every thing to deliver him from ſlavery, in order that 
Philocrates, cut of gratitude, ſhould not only ſooner return to 
Hegio, but engage his father to give him his liberty. Philocrate; 
in his turn, appearing as Tyzdarus, is highly extolled by him, 
as is the good he has hitherto received, in the engaging and com- 
plaiſant manner, with which Philocrates has always behaved to- 
wards him; by which reaſon, he in effect encourages Tyndarus ; 
and convinces him, that he has every thing to hope for, from 
the generoſity, gratitude and goodneſs of Philocrates. This is 
entertaining, and expreſſed with great delicacy, CosTE. 


From 
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From your fidelity, in no one deed 

Deſerced me in time of my diſtreſs. 

When that my father is inform'd of this, 

And learns, how well your heart has been inclin'd 
Both to his fon and to himſelf, he'll never 65 
Prove ſuch a niggard, but in gratitude 


He will reward you with your liberty ; 


And 1, if I return, with all my power 
Will urge hin the more readily to do it. 
For by your aid, your courteſy, your courage, 70 
Wiſdom and prudence, you have been the means 
Of my return to Alis, ſince you own'd 
To Hegio here my family and fortune, 
By which you've freed your maſter from his chains. 

Pair. True, I have acted as you ſay: and much 
It pleaſes me, you bear it in remembrance. 76 
What I have done was due to your defert : . 
For were I in my count to tell the ſum 
Of all your friendly offices towards me, 
Night would bear off the day, ere I had done. 80 
You was obliging, as obſequious to me, 
As though you were my ſervant. 

Hre. O ye Gods !--- 
Behold the honeſt nature of theſe men !--- 
They draw tears from me.---Mark how cordially 
They love each other ! and what praile the ſervant 85 
Heaps on his maſter ! 
PHIL. He deſerves from me 

An hundred times more praiſe, than he was plcas'd 
To laviſh on me. 


Vor. I. U | Hes; 
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Hrs. (To Phil.) Then, ſince hitherto 
You've acted worthily, occaſion now 
Preſents 1tſe!f to add to your good deeds, 90 
That you may prove your faithfulneſs towards him 
In this affair. | 
Phil. My wiſh to compals it 
Cannot exceed th* endeavours I will uſe 
To get it perfected.---And to convince you, 
Here do I call high Jove to witneſs, Hegio, 95 
[ will not prove unfaithful to Philocrates.--- 
HO. Thou art an honeſt fellow. 
Part. Nor will I 

Act otherwiſe to Him, than I myſelf 
Would act to Me. 

TynD. Would you might make your words 
True by your actions !---Bear it in your mind, 100 
That I have ſaid leſs of you than I would, 
Take heed you be not angry with my words. 
Think I beſeech you, that my honour's ſtaked 
For your diſmiſſion, and my life is here 
A. pledge for your return. When out of fight, 105 
As ſhortly you will be, deny not then 
All knowledge of me : when you ſhall have left me 
Here as a pawn in ſlavery for you, 
Yourſelf at liberty, deſert not then 


V. 96. Unfaithful to Philocrates.] The ancients had prodi- 
gious faith in oaths. Philecrates therefore, in the character of 
Tyndarus, his ſervant, ſpeaks this to confirm Hegio in the belief 
of his fidelity to his ſuppoſed maſter, There is a particular 
grace and elegance in making Philocrates thus ſwear to be faithful 


to himſelf. 


Your 


Th 


90 
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Your hoſtage ; then neglect not to procure 110 
His ſon's redemption in exchange for me. 

Remember you are ſent on this affair, 

Rated at twenty Mine. See, that you 

Be truſty to the truſty :---O beware, 

You are not of a frail and fickle faith.--- 113 
My father will, I know, do all he ought : 

Preſerve me then your friend for evermore, 

And ſtill find Hegio your's, as you have found him. 
By your right hand, which here I hold in mine, 

I pray you, be not you leſs true to me, 120 
Than I am unto you.---About it then; 

Be careful of this buſineſs ;---you are now 


V. 118. And ſtill fnd Hegio your's, as you have found him.] 
Atque hunc inventum inveni.— M. Cofte underſtands this in another 
fenſe, find out this man we have already got ſcent of. I have fol- 
lowed De L' Oeuvre and Lambin. 


V.119. By your right hand, which here I hold in mine.] Giving, 
or taking the hand, is, at this time, a pledge of fidelity. There 
are many inſtances of it among the ancients, beſides this of our 
Author, | | 

Ip/e pater DEXTRAM Anchiſes, haud multo moratus 
Dar juveni ; atque animum prœſenti pignore firmat. 
| Viseir, Eneid. L. III. v. 619. 
Then by the hand my good old father o- 
The trembling youth. | 
| Pitt, 
The practice is even as old as Homer. 
N pes @wrnoai £77 Xaprru XfiPaysporras ' 


Enge Sf irepry pnrus Judy evi Ine + 
Be 9:&'wrepny pe un £vb Injua Thad L. 24. 


Then gave his hand at parting, to prevent 


The old man's fears. — 
PoPE. 
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My maſter, you my patron, you my father : 
To you I do commend my hopes, my all. 
PHIL. IfI accompliſh all that you command, 125 
Will that content you? 
Tywv. I ſhall be content. 
Phi. I will return furniſh'd to both your wiſhes.— 
Would you ought elle ? 
T'ynD. Back with what ſpeed you may, 
Pair. Of that the buſineſs of itſelf reminds me. 
Hes. (To Phil.) Follow me now.---F'll give you 
from my Banker 
What you may want to anſwer your expences 
Upon your voyage, and at the ſame time take 
A paſſport from the Prætor. 
Tyxp. Why a paſſport ? 
Hes. Which he may carry with him to the army, 
That he may have permiſſion without let 135 
To return home to Alis. (Jo Phil.) Go you in. 
TynD. Now ſpeed you well, my Tyndarus | 


Prit. Adieu! 


130 


V. 130. PI gvie you from my Banker 


What you may want to anſwer your expences.] 
—Fiaticum ut dem a Trapezita tibi — 


Some commentators have ſuppoſed, that by wiaticum was meant 
a deſcription and account of the road, ſomething like what we 
have at this time in books for that purpoſe. And there is a paſ- 
ſage in our Author in his P/eudolus, Act II. Scene III. v. 2. which 
ſeems to favour that opinion. But whatever be the ſenſe there, 
it is plain that here it mult be as I have tranſlated it. For what 


can Hegio be ſuppoſed to fetch, a Trapezita, from his Banker, but 
Money ? 


Hes. 


125 


Ay. 


35 


u! 
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He. (A/ide.) I've compals'd my deſign by 
purchaſing | 

Theſe Captives of the Quæſtors from the ſpoil :--- 

So pleaſe the Gods ! I've free*'d my fon from 
bondage.--- 140 

Within, hoa !---Keep a ſtrict watch o'er this Captive : 

Let him not budge a foot without a guard. 

J ſoon ſhall be at home.---Now to my brother's : 

[ll go and viſit there my other Captives, 


At the ſame time enquire, if any know 145 
This youth here.---(To Phil.) Do you follow, that I 
may 


Diſpatch you ſtrait ;---for that's my firſt concern. 
[HecG10 goes off with PHILOCRATES, and 
TyNnDaRus goes in with the Slaves. 


The End of the Skxcoxp Acr. 
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SCENE I. 


Enter ERGASILUS. 


T's a ſad caſe for a poor wretch to prowl 

In queſt of a meal's meat, and at the laſt 
With mnch ado to find one ;---ſadder is it, 
Wich nuch ado to hunt upon the trail, 
And at the laſt find nothing; but moſt ſad, 5 
To have a keen and craving appetite, 
Without a morſel to appeaſe it's longing.--- 
A plague upon this day !---I'd dig its eyes out, 
Flad I the pow'r, it has ſo fill'd mankind 
With enmity towards me.---Never ſure 10 
Was there a wretch ſo ſtarv'd, ſo cram'd with hunger, 
Or one, wioſe projects have ſo little proſper'd.--- 
I fear, my belly will keep holiday. 
Would it were hang'd for me, this ſcurvy trade, 
This Paraſite's profeſſion Our young ſparks 15 
Conſort not now a- days with us poor drolls ; 
They care not for us humble hangers on, 

V. 8. 4 plague upon this day! Td dig it's eyes out.) Huic diei 

eculos effodianm. 


V. 13. My belly will keep holiday. ] The original is, 
Venter gutterque refident gſuriales ferias. 
The alluſion is, that as on feaſt-days and holidays people ab- 
ſtain from work, our Paraſite ſays, his belly has no employment. 
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Who are content to take the loweſt ſeat 

At table, who bear buffets like a Spartan, 

And have no other fortune but our jeſts.--- 20 
Their choice is to aſſociate with their equals, 

Who, having eat with them, return the favour 

At their own houſes.---For themſelves they cater, 
Which was the province heretofore of Paraſites.--- 
Shame on them ! they will go into a brothel (25 
Barefac'd, not muffled up, but all as publickly 

As magiſtrates paſs ſentence on the guilty, 

Unveil'd, in open court.---Buffoons they now 

Count nothing worth; but they are all ſelf-lovers. 


V. 19. Like a Spartan.) The original is, Laconas viror. M. 
Cite has obſerved, that the Paraſite here gives to thoſe of his 
profeſſion, the appellation of Lacedemoniaus or Spartans, becauſe 
they were always placed at the lower end of the table; and there 
the gueſts entertained themſelves with daubing their faces, box- 
ing them on the ears, or punching them with their fiſts ; to 
which indignities the poor wretches ſubmitted, with the ſame 
firmneſs the Lacedemonians endured pain, which they were inured 
to from their infancy, in order to learn patience. 


Petronius alludes to the ſame practice. Ef ego quidem tres plagas 
Spartana nobilitate concoxi.— I digeſted three blows with the dig- 
nity of a Lacedemonian. 


V. 25-26. Go into a brothel, - Baręfac d, not mufled up.) The 
original is, Aperto capite ad lenones eunt, —Aperto capite, with the 
head uncovered, in oppoſition to operto capite, with the head 
covered, M. Cofte obſerves, that the ancients never went into 
brothels but in a maſk ; and that young gentlemen of family, 
who had the leaft ſenſe of ſhame, did not dare to have any deal- 
ing with a pimp in publick. Fletcher in his Woman-Hater, Act 
IV. Scene III. has ſomething to the ſame purpoſe, 

Muffle yourſelf in your cloak by any means; 
Tis a receiv'd thing among gallants, to walk 
To their leachery, as tho? they had the rheum, 
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For when I went from hence a while ago; 

I met ſome of theſe young men at the Forum. 
Good day, ſaid I i---Where ſhall we dine together ? 
No aniwer.---Wharc! will no one ſpeak, ſays I? 
None promiſe me a dinner ?---Stlent all, 

As they were dumb.---Itay, not a ſingle ſmile. 
„nere ſhail we {ap then ?---Still no invitation. 
One of my beſt jeſts, ſuch as heretofore _ 
Have got me ſuppers for a month, I then 
Neben them,---Not a foul vouchſafed to ſmile. 
I then found out, *twas a concerted matter: 40 No 


Not one would deign to imitate a dog, Of 
Wen he's provok'd: - But if they did not chuſe Tc 
To laugh outright, at leaſt they might have ſhewn; 
Their teeth, as though they {miPd.---Finding myſelf ; 
Tue ſcoff and mockery or theſe ſparks, I leave them, 34 
March up to others, others ſtill, ad others; 4b ci! 
All the ſame thing! all in confeaeracy, ſel 
| aq 
V. 41. Not one would deign to imitate a dog, ” 
When he's prowob'd.] _ 
OL 
Ne canem quidem irritatam wvoluit quiſquam imitarier. it 
That is, ſnew their teeth as a dog does when he is angry, as it is 
explained ſa;ther on by our Author himſelf.— 80 Lucretius, B. L. 
V. v. 1052. 1) 
Zrritata carum guum primum magna Molaſſum ſe 
Mcllia ria fremunt, duros rudantia dentes. 
When dogs begin 1 
To bend their backs, and ſnew their teeth and grin. 5 
| >. k 
CREECH, c 
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Like the oil merchants in the market.—-Weli then, 

Seeing myſelf thus fooPd, I came back hither. 

More paraſites were ſauntering at the Forum, 50 

And to as little purpoſe as myſelf.— 

am determin'd that the law ſhall right me 

Againſt all thoſe who join in combination 

To have me ftary*d.---I will appoint a day 

For them to give their anſwer.---I will have 55 

Large fatisfaCtion.---Dear as are proviſions, | 

They ſhall be fin'd at leaſt ten entertainments. 

Now to the port, where I have yet one hope 

Of feaſting: if that fail me, I'll return 

To this old Hegio, and his ſcurvy ſupper. 60 
[ Exit. 


V. 48. Like the oil merchants in the market.) Quaſi in Velabro 
ole:rii.—The Yelabrum was a place in Rome, where the ſellers of 
cil uſually aſſembled ; and as they us'd to agree among them- 
ſelves never to ſell their oil under a certain price, thoſe who 
acted in confederacy in any other affair, were proverbially ſaid to 
be, like the oil merchants in the Yelabrum.—M. Marolles has ob- 
ſerved too, that tho here, as well as in many other paſſages of 
our Author, the Scene is in Greece, yet he is continually ſuppoſing 
it at Rome; as has been already obſerved in a Note on Amphitryon, 
Act I. Scene I. v. 5. 


V. 52. The law.] In the original, this is called Larbaricd lige, 
that is, the Roman. Concerning the uſe of this word barlarica, 
ſee the Note to the Braggard Captain, Act II. Scene ll. v. 83. 


V. c4. I will appoint a day.] Ergafilus here alludes to a Roman 
law, which enacted, that when any perſon was ſummoned to 
anſwer to a complaint, a day ſhould be appointed, and unleſs the 
party was a man of property, ſurety was required, that he would 
give in anſwer at that time. | 
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296 THE CAPTIVES. 
SCENE Il. 


Znter, HEGIO with ARISTOPHONTES Behind. 


What can be more delightful than promoting 

The public good, as yeſterday I did 

By purchaſing theſe captives ? Ev'ry one, 

Soon as he ſees me, ſtrait makes up to me, 

Congratulates me on 1t :---they have tired me 

Quite out, by ſtopping and detaining me :--- 

Pve but juſt *ſcap'd with life from their civilities, 

At length I got me to the Prætor ; there 

Scarce reſted me :---I aſk'd a paſſport of him: 

Twas granted; and I gave it ſtrait to Tyndarus, 

Who is ſet off :---from thence J hurried home: 

Then to my brother's, to my other Captives. 

I aſk'd, if any one among them knew 

Philocrates of Alis, when this man 

Cried out, he was his friend and intimate. 

On telling him he now was at my houſe, 

He beg'd me, I would give him leave to ſee him: 

On which inſtant I order'd off his chains.--- 

(To Ariſt.) Follow me now, that you may have your 

with, ET 

And meet the perſon you deſire to ſee. -— 26 

[ Exeunt, 


V. 2. Lambin explains this, that as Hegio had 'been told, 
that Philocrates was a man of fortune and family; the giving him 
his freedom might be of ſervice to the publick. 


V. 14. This man.] Meaning Ariſtopbontes. 
SCENE 


ind. 


Ur 
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S KN E III. 
Enter T YNDARUS. 


Would I were dead now rather than alive, 

As things turn out !--- Hope has deſerted me, 
No ſuccour will come near me. See the day, 
In which there 1s no chance to fave my life ! 
Deſtruction's unavoidable,---no hope, 

That can diſpel my fear,---no cloak to ſkreen 
My ſubtle lies, falſe dealings, and pretences : 
No deprecation can excuſe my perhdy, 

No ſubterfuge can palliate my offence : 

No room for confidence, no place for cunning.--- 10 
What hitherto was hid 1s brought to light, 

My tricks laid open, and the whole diſcover'd : 

Nor have I ought to do but meet my fate, 

And die at once for me and for my maiſter,--- 
Ariſtophontes, who 1s juſt gone in, 15 
Has been my utter ruin; for he knows me: 

He is a friend and kinſman to Philocrates. 

Salvation could not ſave me, if ſne would: 


Wn 


Scens III.] Mr. Thornton obſerves, that commentators have 
taken notice, that the opening of Scene III. Act III. of Rudens, 
or The Shipavreck, in Vol. II. is not unlike this ſcene. See his 
Note on the place. 


V. 18. Salvation could not ſave me, if ſhe would.) 


Negue jam Salus ſerware, ff volet, me poteſt. 
By Salus, which I have rendered Salvation, is meant the God- 


deſs, that was worſhipped by the Romans under that Appellation, 
There is no doubt, but that this paſſage was proverbial, ſince 


we meet with it ſeveral times in our Author in ſo many words, — 
1 a! 


* 
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Nor can I ſcape,---except that I contrive 
Some cunning trick, tome artifice. (meditating.) 

| A plague on't! 20 
What can I think of ?---what deviſe ?---my thoughts 
Are fooliſh, and my wit quite at a ſtand. (Retires aſide. 


SCE NE IV. 


Enter HEGIO, ARISTOPHONTES, and Slaves. 


Hr610. 


Where can he now have ſtole him out of doors ? 
TynD. (A/de.) Tis over with me !---Tyndarus 
pour foes 
Are making their advances ſtrait towards you.--- 
What ſhall I ſay ? what talk off ? what deny, 
Or what confeſs ?---'Tis all uncertainty ; 5 
Nor know I what to think of or confide in. 


as in his My/eellaria, Act II. Scene I. v. 4. Ciftellaria, Act IV. 
Scene II. v. 76. Terence likewiſe introduces it in his Adelphi, or 
The Br:thers, Act IV. Scene VII. v. 43. where the word Salus is, 
in Mr. Colman's Tranſlation, properly rendered Providence, 
it would not be ſo fit here. 
1;/a i cupiat Salus 
* pror/us non poteft hanc familiam. 
"Tis not in the power 
Of Prawvidence herſelf, were ſhe deſirous, 
To ſave from ruin ſuch a family, 
We meet with the ſame expreſſion alſo in Cicero, in one of his 
Orations againſt Verres—EFcqued judicium Romæ tam difſolntum, tam 
perditum, tam nummarium fore putaſti, quo ex judicio te ulla Salus 
SERVARE poſſet ? Is there, thinkeſt thou, in Rome, an opinion ſo 
diſſolute, ſo abandoned, ſo corrupted, as to imagine that Salva- 
tion can at all /ave you from the ſentence you deſerve ? 


I hope 


A” ED et a Se TY 
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Would that the Gods had utterly deſtroy'd you, 8 
Ariſtophontes, ere you loſt your country, l 
To diſconcert a ſcheme 1o well contrived. 
Our ſtate is deiperate, if I don't deviſe 10 
Some cunning trick. 
Hes. (To Ariſt.) Follow me.---Here he is: 
Approach, and ſpeak to him. 
Tyxp. (Aſide, and turning away.) 
Can there exiſt 
A greater wretch than I am? ö 
ARISsT. Why 1s this, 1 
That you avoid my eyes, and ſlight me, Tyndaras, i 
As though I were a ſtranger, and you nc'er 15 ! 
Had known me.---It is true, I am a ſlave f 
| 


us 


As you are: though in /#ls I was free; 
You from your youth have ever been a ſlave. 
Hes. In troth I am not in the leaſt amazed, 
That he ſhould ſhun you, and avoid your fight, 20 | 
Or hold you in deſpite and deteſtation, 
When for Philocrates you call him Tyndarus. 
TynD. Hegio, this fellow was at Alis deem'd 
A madman :---give no ear to what he ſays. 
'Tis there notorious, that he ſought to kill 25 


I hope therefore, I ſhall be indulged in the uſe of this word ; 
and, on the authority of Archbiſhop Tollot/on. ** If (ſays he) men 
will continue in their fins, the redemption wrought by Chriſt 
will be of no advantage to them: ſuch as obſtinately perſiſt 
in an impenitent courſe, % / welit Salus, ſervare non poteſt, 
Salvation it/elf cannot ſave them, 


— 
— —» 


— ©. a 
v © Bf] £5 "2 ns 


V. 8. Loft your country.] Periiſti e patria tud,—That is, by 
having been made a captive. 
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His father and his mother, and has often 
Fits of the falling ſickneſs come upon him. 


V. 27. Fits of the falling /ichkne/s.) The original is, gui ſputaryr 
morbus. By this we are told, Plautus means the Epilep/y, or Fall. 
ins-ſickneſs. Heironymus Mercurialis, a celebrated phyſician, who 
flouriſhed in the 16th century, has beſtowed a whole chapter, 
(the 11th of the 5th Book of his Variæ Lectiones) upon this very 
paſſage, which he produces as an authority that this diſeaſe was 
cured by ſpitting. Celſus, Book III. chap. 23. De Comitiali Mor- 
bo, concerning the Falling-/ickne/s, gives us a deſcription of it: 
his words are theſe. Inter notiſſimos morbos eſt etiam is, qui Comiti. 
alis, vel Major nominatur. Homo ſubito concidit; ex ore ſpume no- 
ewentur : deinde interpofito tempore ad /e redit, et per ſe ipſum conſurgit. 
The Epilepſy or Falling-fickne/s, is to be conſidered as one of the 
diſeaſes the moſt remarkable. The perſon ſeized with it, falls 
down without any warning, and foams at the mouth, then after 
a little time comes to himſelf, and gets up again without any 
aſſiſtance. Yet the elder Pliny, in his Natural Hiſtory, Book 
XXVIII. chap. 4. is of another opinion. De/puimus Comitiales 
Morbo:, hoc efl, contagia regerimus ; which Philemon Holland tran- 
ſlates thus; if we ſee any ſurprized with the Falling-/ichue/s, we 
ſpit upon them, and by that means we are perſuaded, that we 
ourſelves avoid the contagion of the ſaid diſeaſe. And in a paſ- 
ſage in The Characters of Theophraſftus, chap. 16. IIEPI AEIxI- 
AAIMONIAE, concerning Super/tition, we meet with another 
OPINION, — Hal Te ir d ron, OpiZar eis xinmror er t —If 
he [the ſuperſtitious perſon] happens to meet a madman, or one 
who is in a fit of the falling ſickneſs, ke makes a hideous noiſe, 
and ſpits in his own boſom, to prevent the harm which that fight 
might poſſibly do him. Upon which paſſage, Dr Newton, in his 
edition of that author, has this obſervation. ** Putting himſelf 
into the condition of the mad or epileptick, he thought he 
«© ſhould be more ſecure againſt miſchief from the one, or conta- 
gion from the other; they would not ſurely go to hurt him, 
«© who was ſo like them.“ And, agreeable to this, was the be- 
haviour of David, in regard to Achiſh, the King of Gath, when 
he wanted to eſcape him. And Davip laid up theſe words in 
% his heart, and was ſore afraid of Achs, the KING of GaTH- 
* And he changed his behaviour before them, and feigned him- 
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ACT It SCENE . zot 


Which makes him foam at mouth.---Pray get you 


from him. 
HG. Here---bear him farther off. (To the Slaves.) 
ArisT. How ſay you, raſcal ! 
That I am mad? and that I ſought to kill 30 
My father and my mother ? and have often 
Fits of the falling ſickneſs come upon me, 
Which makes me foam at mouth ? 


Hes. Be not diſmay'd. 


Many heve laboured under this diſeaſe, 
And ſpitting has reſtored them to their health. 35 


Tynp. I know, to ſome at Alis it has provy'd 


Of ſpecial uſe. 


AkIST. And will you credit him? 
Hee. I credit him -in what? 
ARIST. That I am mad? 
Tyvxp. See how he eyes you with a furious aſpect ! 
'Twere beſt retire. — Tis, Hegio, as I ſaid :--- 40 
His frenzy grows upon him,—have a care. 
HG. True,— when he called you Tyndarus, I 
thought, 


« ſelf mad in their hands, and ſcrabbled on the doors of the gate, 
« and let his ſpittle fall down on his beard.” 1 Sam. chap. 21. v. 12. 
13. After all that has beenſſaid on theſe expreſſions, v. 18. gui /pu- 
tatur morbus, V. 21. ut qui me opus fit exputarier, V..23. quibus in- 


/ſputari ſaluti fuit, may not the more commonly received opinion 


have been, that the foaming at mouth, which was obſerved in 
theſe unhappy people, was the means of their cure, and that the 
diſtemper was diſcharged by it, as they recovered very ſoon after 
the foam appeared, and came to themſelves again, as Ce//us men- 
tions ? 


That 
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That he indeed was mad. 
Tyxp. Nay, but ſometimes 
He knows not his own name, nor who he is. 
Hero. He ſaid, you was his friend. | 
Tyxp. I never ſaw him, 4; 
Alcmaon, and Oreſtes, and Lycurgus, 
Are juſt as much my friends, as he is, Hegio. 
ARisT. How, raical do you dare beſpeak me ill? 
Do I not know you? | 
Hes. By my troth *tis plain 
You know him not, when for Philocrates 
You call him Tyndarus :---you are a ſtranger 
To him you ſee, and mention him you ſee not. 
ARrisT. Tis he preteads himſelf the man he is not, 
Nor owns himſelf to be the man he is. 
Tvxp. Yes to be ſure, you'll get the better of me 65 
In reputation for veracity ! 
Aki1sT. You, as it ſeems, my truth will overpower 
With falſchood. Look me in the face, I pray. 
TyNnD. Well. 
ARrsT. Speak.---Do you deny, that you are 
Tyndarus ? 
TyxD. I tell you, I deny it. | 
Akisr. Will you ſay, 60 
You are Philocrates. : 
Typ. I fay, I am. 


8 V. 46. Alcmeon, and Oreſtes, and Lycurgus.] Three celebrated \ 
N madmen of antiquity : the two firſt of whom became ſo from the 
{ having killed their mother, and the other from REY held i in de | 


contempt the worſhip of the god Bacchus. | Ng 


ARIST. \ 
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A-E'T UE SCENE IV. 303 
AIST. (to Hegio.) And you, do you believe him? 
Hes. More than you, 
Or than myſelf.— The man, you ſay he is, 
Set out this day for Alis to. his father. 
AkRIST. What father ?---He's a ſlave.--- 
Tynp. And ſo are you, 65 
Once free as I was,---as I truſt I ſhall be, 
When I have gained this old man's ſon his liberty. 
AkISsT. How raſcal ! dare you ſay you're born a 
freeman ? 
TynD. Not Freeman; but J ſay, I am Philocrates. 
ARIRT. See, Hegio, how the rogue makes ſport 
with you! 70 
For he's a ſlave, and never own'd a ſlave 
Beſides himſelf. 
TyND. So then,---becauſe you liv'd 
A beggar in your country without means 
For your ſupport, you would have ev'ry one 
Plac'd on the ſelf ſame footing with yourſelf.--- 75 
No wonder: “ tis the nature of the poor 
To hate and envy men of property. 
Asisr. Hegio, take care; nor raſhly credit him. 
As far as J can ſee, he means to trick you :--- 
Nor do] like at all his talking to you 80 
Of the redemption of your ſon. 
Tyxp. I know, 


V. 675 What father Je He's a ſlave. ] Lambin obſerves, that in 
the civil law, flaves were ſuppoſed to have no relations ; and M. 
de POewore ſays, that this ſhews us, that ſlaves among the anci- 
ents, were looked upon in no other light than brute animals, 
neither troubling themſelves with genealogy nor poſterity. 


Vor. I. X | TyND. 
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You wiſh it not : but with the help of heav'n 


I ſhall accompliſh it :---I ſhall reſtore ; And 
His ſon to him, and he will ſend me back Illum 
To Alis to my father; for which purpoſe : 
Have I ſent Tyndarus. By evi 


Als r. Why you are He; 
Nor is there any other ſlaye at Alis 
Of that name but yourſelf, - 
TynD. And will you ſtill 
Reproach me with my ſtate of ſervitude, 
Brought on me by the chance of hapleſs war? 
Als r. I can't contain myſelf. | 


95 


Tynp. Ha ! do you hear him ?--. * 
Will you not fly ?---He'll pelt us now with ſtones, A'y 
Unleſs you have him ſeiz'd. 
ARIS T. I'm vext to death. WI 
TyNp. Look, how his eyes ſtrike fire !---A cord, 4 
a cord, He 
Good Hegio. Don't you ſce his body's charged 93 
With livid ſpots all over ?---The black bile Be! 
Diſorders him, poor fellow | Ne 
ARIS Tr. The black pitch 
Diſorder you beneath the hangman's hand, the! 
WA? 


V. 89. Reproach me with my flate of ſervitude, Ec.) Pareus ob- 
ſerves, that ſlaves, who were born ſo, were eſteemed of leſs va- 
lue than thoſe who became ſuch, either by the chance of war, 
or other accidents. See Amphitryon, Act I. Scene I. v. 33, 34+ 


V. 96. The black bile.] It has been already obſerved, in a note 
on Amphitryon, that madneſs by the ancients was attributed ta 
the bile, 

V, 97. The Black pitch.) Plautus here alludes to a puniſhment 
inflicted on PRs by wrapping up their bodies, 2 

ey 
þ 32 F. 


act mh. SCENE IV.. os 


And (if this old man would but ſerve you right,) 
Illuminate your head! 
Tyvvp. How wild he talks! 100 
By evil ſpirits he's poſſeſs'd. | 
HCG. Suppoſe 


I order he be ſeiz'd. 
Tyxp. Twere the beſt way. 
ARrisT. It vexes me I cannot find a ſtone 
To daſh the villain's brains out, who inſiſts 
That I am mad. 
T'ynD. There---do you hear him, Sir ' 105 
He's looking for a ſtone. 
AzisT. Shall I beg, Hegio, 
A word with you alone ? | 
Hes. Speak where you are, 
What would you ?---I can hear you at a diftance. 
Tynp. If you permit him to approach you nearer, 
He'll bite your noſe off. 
ARIS T. Hegio, do not you 110 
Believe that I am mad, or ever was; 
Nor have I the diſorder he pretends. 


they were to be burned, in a garment ſmeared over with pitch, 
wax, and other combuſtibles. CosTE. 


Juvenal alludes to the ſame, in his firſt Satire, v. 155. 
Pone Tigeilinam, tedd lucebis in illä, 


Dua ftantes ardent, qui fixo gutture fumant, 
Et latum media ſulcum deducit arend. 


Death is your doom, impal'd upon a take, 
Smear'd o'er with wax, and ſet on fire, to light 


The ſtreets, and make a dreadful blaze by night. 
Davor. 


V. 110. He'll bite your noſe off.) Os denaſabit tibi mordicus 
X 2 Axlsr. 
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If any outrage you do fear from me, 
Command me to be bound: 'tis my deſire, 
So at the ſame time he be bound with me. 
Trip. Let him be bound that chuſes it. 
Akr1sT. No more : 
I warrant I ſhall make you, falſe Philocrates, 
To be found out the real Tyndarus.— 
Why do you nod at me? 
T'ywp. I nod at you ? 
(To Hegio) What would he do, if you were farther 
off? 120 


Hrg. How fay you? What if I approach this 


madman ? 
Tyrp. He'll teaze you with his fooleries, and jabher 
Stuff without head or tail.---He only wants 
The habit, elſe he is a perfect Ajax. 
HO. No matter---I'll go to him. (advances to Arift, 


Tynp. I'm undone.--- 125 
Now do I ſtand upon a precipice 3 


Nor know I what to do. 


115 


V. 23. Stuff without head or tail.] Quod neque pes unguam, ne- 
gue caput compareat, | 
V. 124. A perfet Ajax.] 4jax, it is well known, became mad 
on account of the armour of Achilles being adjudged to Ulyſſes. 
V. 125, 126, 127. Tu undone, 
Now do I fond upon a precipice, 
Nor know 1 what to do——} 
The original is—MNurc ego omnino occidi, | 
Nunc ego inter ſacram ſaxumque flo, nec quid faciam ſcio. 
Literally, now am I utterly undone : Now do I ſtand between 
the ſacrifice and the ſtone, nor know 1 what to do. This, Era/- 
mus tells us, was a proverbial expreſſion, uſed when any perſon 
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ACT m. SCENE W. 269 


Hes. Ariſtophontes, 
If you would ought with me, I lend attention. 


vas in perplexity, and drove to extream danger; and refers to 
this very paſſage. His words are theſe : 

Tyndarus apud Plautum alter e coptivis, quum jam proditis delis 
t deprehenſus, nec haberet quanam arte paſſet elabi: Nunc ego (in- 
quit) emnino eccidi. Nunc ego inter Sacrum ſaxumgque ſto, nec quid fa- 
* /cio. Apuleius Afint ſui libro undecimo : Plurimum ergo duri- 
tia paugertatis intercedente, quid ait vetus proverbium, inter ſacrum 
tt aum poſitus cruciabar. Explicat autem Apulcins allegoriam adagii, 
wilclice;, alludens ad ſacerdotium cui erat initiandus e et paupertatem 
ſaxo duriorem, per quam non ſuppetebant ſumpius. Sumptum af paret 
ex priſcis feederis ferieudi ceremoniis, in quibus fecialis porcum ſaxo 
ferieoat © hec interim pronuncians, gui prior populus fedus rumpet, 
jupiter ita eum feriat, quemadmedum ego porcum hoc lapide fero, Sed 
undeguague fluxit adagium, fatis liquet dici folitum in eos, qui perplexi 
ad extremum periculum rediguntur, | Adagia. Chil. 1. Cont. 1, 

Tyndarus in Plautus, one of the Captives, when, on his fraud 


being diſcovered, he is apprehended, nor can find ont any trick 
to elcape, Now, ſays he, am 1 utterly undone ; now do I ſtand 


between the ſacrifice, and the ſtone, nor know 1 what to do. 
{aleins, in the eleventh Book of his. Golden Afs : I ſhall be 
tormented to a degree, with the hardſhips of poverty, being ſitu— 
ated, as the old proverb ſays, between the ſacrifice and the ſtone, 
Aiulcins alſo explains the allegory of the proverb ; to wit, al- 
luding to the prieſthood, to which he was juſt going to be ini- 
tiated, and to poverty harder than a ſtone, which could not an- 
ſer for the expence of it. It ſeems to be taken from the old 
c:remonies made uſe of, when they engaged in a covenant or 
treaty; the herald ſtruck a hog with a ftone ; at the ſame time 
pronouncing theſe words, The man among the people who firſt 
breaks this covenant, may Jupiter ſtrike him, as I ſt ike the hog 
with this tone. But from whenceſoever the proverb proceeded, 
it 1s ſufficiently plain, that it uſed to be ſpoken of thoſe who 
were 1n perplexity, and reduced to extream danger. 

We alſo meet with much the fame account, in the following 
p:Tage in Alexander ab Alexandre. Quum quis diverſus agitur, et 
ita dubins animi fluctuatur, ut nec abnus re, net folliceri audeat, et in 
guamvis partem declinat, pra;ſens damnum aut exitium wvideat, /e in- 
(er ſacrum et ſaxum poſitum, wulgo irctitant. 

Alcxand. ab Alexand. Gemialium Dierum, l. 5, 5 . 5. 
en 
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Akisr. Sir, you ſhall hear the real truth from me, 
Which now you deem a falſhood. But I firſt 30 
Would clear me to you from this charge of madneſ;, 
Believe me, Hegio, I'm not mad, nor have! 
Any complaint but this, that Pm a ſlave.--- 
O never may the king of gods and men 
My native country ſuffer me to ſee, 133 
If this is any more Philocrates 
Than you or I. 
Hes, Tell me, who he 1s then ? 
ARisT. The ſame, I ſaid he was from the beginning. 
If you ſhall find it other, I can ſhew 
No cauſe, no reaſon, why I ſhould not ſuffer 140 
A lack of liberty, your ſlave for ever. | 
Hes. (to Tynd.) And what do you ſay ? 
TyNnD. That J am your ſlave, 
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And you my maſter. a 
Hes. I don't aſk you that.-— 


Was you a free man? 
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$ Tynp. Yes, I was. 

* | * "Tx 

I; ARIS Tr. Indeed 

* | He never was: he trifles with you, Hegio. - 145 

8 TyxD. How doyou know? or was you peradyentute 
[ My mother's midwife, that you dare affirm = 

* What you advance with ſo much confidence? 

3 ARIS T. A boy I ſaw you when a boy. 

bas N | i 10 
* When any one is perplexed, and is fluctuating in fuch a doubt- 
* ful ſtate of mind, that he does not dare either to deny or affiim, 

4} and to which ever part he inclines, ſees nothing but ruin and 
„ deſtruction, he is commonly ſaid to be 98 d between the facri- 
fl fice and the ſtone. 
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ACT H. SCENE IV. 309 
1957 1657 _ .Tyny. A man 

I ſee you now 4 man. Go. there s an anſwer. 130 

If your behaviour was as would become you, 

You would not interfere in my concerns. — 


Do I in yours? 
Hz. (to Ariſt.) Say, was his father's name 


Theſaurochryſonicachryſides ? 
Ax1sT. Twas not,---nor did I ever hear the name 155 


Before to-day :---Philocrates's father 


Was calFd Theadoromedes. 
TyNp. I'm ruin'd ! 


Be ſtill my heart !---prithee go hang yourſelf--- 
Still, ſtill will you be throbbing.-.-Woe i is me | 


I ſcarce can ſtand upon my legs for fear. 160 
Hes. Can I be ſure this fellow was a ſlave 


In Alis, and is not Philocrates ? 
Akis r. So certain, that you'll never find it other. 


But where is He now ? 
_ Hrs. Where I leaſt could wiſh him, 


And where he wiſhes moſt himſelf to be. 163 
Ah me ! I am disjointed, ſawn aſunder, 


N. 158. Prithee go bang yourſelf.) 1 can offer nothing in de- 
fence of this to the modern reader, but that the original is — J, ac 
ſuſpende te, Which from its frequently occurring in our Author, 
and in Terence, we muſt ſuppoſe was a familiar expreſſion. But 
ſome editions, more particularly the older ones, omit i, and read 
only“ /u/pende tie; which ſome commentators underſtand in a 
metaphorical ſenſe ; if ſo, inſtead of 
Prithee go hang your/elf, 
it might be tranſlated, | 

be quiet, ceaſe your beating. 
After all, Plautus might have intended it to carry both W 
and by having it underſtood in a double ſenſe, to paſs it off as 
one of thoſe kind of puns, he too often indulges himſelf in. 


V. 166. Digjointed, ſawn aſunder.] Deruncinatus, dearturatus. 
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310, HR CAPTIVES, 
By the intrigues of this vile raſcal, who 

Has led me by the noſe juſt at his pleaſure. --- 
But have a care you err not. 


ARisT. What I ſay, 
Is as a thing aſſur'd, a truth eſtabliſh*d. 
Hes. And 1s it certain ? 


170 


ARisT. Yes,---ſo very certain, 
That you can never find a thing that's more ſo. 


I and Phil»crates have been friends from boys. 
Ha. What ſort of perſon was PLilocrates ?. 
ARIisr. IIis hair inclin'd to red, frizzled and 
curl'd, 173 
A lenten jaw, marp noſe, a fair complexion, 
And black eyes.--- 
Is. The deſcription's very like him, 
TyxDp. Now by my troth it was a ſore miſchance, 
My coming here :---woe to the hapleſs twigs, 
Will die upon my back. 
Hes. I plainly ſee, 180 
I have been cheated. 
Trynp. Why do ye delay? 
Haſte, haſte, ye chains, come and embrace my legs, 
That I may have you in my cuſtody.--- 
HeG. Theſe villain captives, how they Have de- 
ceiv'd me! 
He, that's gone off, feigned himſelf a ſlave, 185 
And this ae man.---I have loſt the kernel, 
And for ſecurity the ſhell 1s left me.--- 
Fool that I am ! they have impos'd upon me 


V. 188. They have impos d upon me.] The original is os /ublivere, 


a proverbial expreſſion, ſignifying to impoſe upon, or deceive, 
and uſed very frequently in that ſenſe by our author, The ex- 


preſſion 
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1: ev'ry ſt ape. But he ſhall never more 190 
Make me his ſport.— Hoa, Colapho, Cordalio, 
Corax] go in and bring me out the thongs. 
SLAVE. What, is he ſending us to bind up faggots ? 


70 


[The SLAvEs go in, and return with thongs. 


SCENE V. 
HEGIO, ARISTOPHONTES, and SLaves. 


Hz OTO. 
1d This inſtant manacle that raſcal there. [% his Slaves. 
T'yNnD. Ah ! why is this? in what have I offended ? 
Hd. What, do you aſk ? you that have been the 
ſower, 5 


The weeder, and the reaper of theſe villainies.--- 
TynD. Why, firſt of all, did you not call me 


harrower ? 5 
Huſbandmen always harrow firſt the ground, 
0 Before they weed it. 6 
H. See, with what aſſurance 
He ſtands before me 
TyNnD. It becomes a ſlave, 
That's innocent, unconſcious of a crime, 


preſſion is taken from a cuſtom of women painting over ſpots or 
freckles in their faces, in order to hide them, 


SCENE V. The editions have here again a new Scene without 
any occaſion, as the Slaves return immediately with the thongs 
they were ſent out to fetch. I have, however, followed the di- 
viſion of the Scenes, which I find in the books, as well in this 
inſtance, as in that of Scene IV. as otherwiſe the continuation 
of one and the ſame Scene to ſuch an extraordinary length, 
might not perhaps have appeared ſo agreeable to the reader. 


To 
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To bear him with ſuch confidence, eſpecially 10 
Before his maſter.--- 
Hes. See you bind his hands, 
And hard too. | | 
Tynp. I am yours, my hands are yours; 
If *tis your pleaſure, bid them be cut off.--- 
But what's the matter? why thus angry with me? 
Hes. Becauſe that by your knaviſh lying ſchemes 
You have deſtroy'd, as far as in your power, 16 
Me and my hopes, diſtracted my affairs, 
And by your tricks have chous'd me of Philocrates. 
I thought he was a ſlave, and you a free man, 
For ſo you ſaid you were, and for that purpole 20 
You chang'd your names. 
TynD. I own that I have ated 
E'en as you fay,---that he has found the means 
For his eſcaping, and through my aſſiſtance.— 
Is it for this then you are angry with me ? 
HeG. What you have done, you'll find will coſt 
you dear. 25 
Typ. Death I eſteem a trifle, when not merited 
By evil actions.—If I periſh here, 
And he return not, as he gave his word, 
This a& will be remembred to my honour, 
After I'm dead ;---that I contriv'd to free 30 
My maſter, when a captive, from his ſtate 
Of ſlavery and oppreſſion with the foe ; 
Reſtor'd him to his country and his father, 
Preferring rather to expoſe my life 


To danger for him, than that he ſhould ſuffer. 35 


Hrs. 


eg 
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He. Enjoy that fame then in the other world. 
TynD. He dies to live, who dies in Virtue's eauſe. 
Ho. When I have put you to ſevereſt torture, 
And for your tricks have ta' en away your life, 
Let them extol you, that you are no more. 40 
Let them extol you, that you've loſt your life, 
Nay, let them ſay, that you are ſtill alive, 
It matters not to me, ſo you but die. 
TyNnp. Do, put your threats in force, you'll 


ſuffer for it, 
If he return here, as I truſt he will. 45 
ARIS r. (Aſide) O ye immortal gods !---I know it 
now, 


I underſtand it all. My friend Philocrates 
Enjoys his liberty, is with his father 
At large in his own country.---That is well. --- 
There's not a man, whom I wiſh better to.--- 50 
But O! it grives me, I have done for Him | 
So ill an Office, who alas! is chain'd 
On my account, for what I chanc'd to ſay. 
Hes. Did I not charge you not to tell me falſe ? 
TyNp. You did. 
Hes. Then wherefore have you dar'd to do it? 55 
TynD. Truth would have done him hurt I wiſh'd 
to ſerve : | 
Falſehood has done him good. 
Hes. But hurt to you. 
T&nD. *Tis beſt.---I've ſerv'd wy maſter, and I 
Joy in't :--- 
My good old maſter gave him to my care.--- 
And 
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And do you think this wrongly done in me ?--- 6g 
Hrs. Moſt wrongly. 
Tynp. I, who can't but differ from you, 
Say rightly.---Only think, — if any ſlave 
Of your's had done the ſame ching for your ſon, 
How, how would you have thank'd him !---would you 
not | 
Have given him freedom ? would you not have held 
him | 
In your eſteem high above all his fellows ?--- 
Say, anſwer me. 
| Hrs. I think indeed I ſhould. 
Tyxp. Why are you angry then with me? 
Hes. Becauſe 
You were to him more faithful than to me. 
Tyxp, What! could you have expected, that a 
man, 70 
Newly a captive, and juſt made your fave, 
Should in one night and day be taught by you 
More to conſult your intereft than the good 
Of one, whom he had liv'd with from a boy? 
Hes. Seck your reward then of that one.--- 
(To the Slaves.) 
Go bear him, 71 
Where he may put on large and ponderous chains. --- 
To the ſtone-quarries after ſhalt thou go: 


65 


V. 68. Why are you angry then wwith me!] I cannot help pointing 
out the excellent reaſoning in this whole paſſage, which could 
not but have worked on the humanity of ſo amiable a character 
as Hegio is repreſented to be, if he had not bcen enraged to the 
greateſt degree, on account of his deſpairing to recover his fon, 


1 There 


ACT i SCENE V. 315 


There, in the times that others dig out eight, 
If ev'ry day thou doſt not dig twelve ſtones, 
Thou ſhalt be dubb'd with ſtripes Sexcentoplagus. do 


Az18T. By Gods and men I do conjure you, Hegio, 
O let him not be loſt, a 
| Hes. I'Il look to that. 


V. 80. Thou ſhalt be dubb'd with ſtripes Sexcentoplagus.] Sex- 
centoplago nemen indetur tibi. The meaning of this is,—thou 
ſhalt be called Sexcentoplagus, from hawing ſix hundred ſtripes 
given thee. This kind of pleaſantry is not uncommon in mo- 
dern as well as ancient writers. The names of Don Chelerick- 
Snap-Sharto-de-Tefly, and Don Diſmallo-Thickſcullo-de-half-witto, 
in Cibber's Top's Fortune, never fail to produce a laugh. We 
meet alſo with ſomething not much unlike this in Ben Jonſon. 
When Volpone puts on the habit of a mountebank, and is in that 
character haranguing the populace, he makes uſe of a long com- 
pounded word of the ſame kind. 

'Theſe turdyfacynaſtypatylouſyfartical rogues, with one poor 
groatſworth of unprepared antimomy, finely wrapt in ſeveral 
/cartoccic's, are able very well, to kill their twenty a week and 
play. 

The Fox, Act II. Sce. I. Volpone. 


See Act II. Sce. II. v. 52. and the note.— And M. Caſe has 


pointed out a ſimilar piece of humour in Coca Imaginarie, Act I. 
Scene VI. | , 


Sganarelle eff un nom, Qu on ne me dira plus, 
Et Pon va m appeller, Seigneur Cornelius, 


That is,—I ſhall no longer be known by the name of Sganarelle; 
they will now call me Mr. Cornelius, i. e. Cuckold. 


V. 82. O let him not be loft. 
HG. P11 Tock to that. 
The original is, 
Alis r. Per deos atque homines ego te obteſter HEG10, 
Ne tu hune hominem perduis. 
Hes, Curabitur. 
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At night he ſhall be guarded, bound with thongs, 
And in the day all labour in the quarries. 
I'll keep him in continual exerciſe, 83 
Nor ſhall he know the reſpite of one N 
ARIST. Is that your reſolution ? 
Hes. Sure as death. 
Bear him directly to Hippolytu, 
The ſmith, and bid him clap upon his legs 
Huge maſſy irons ; then without the gate 99 
Go, carry him to Cordalus my freed-man, 
That he may make him labour in the quarries ; 
And tell him, 'tis my pleaſure he be uſed 
No better than the vileſt ſlave I have. 
TVD. Againſt your will, why ſhould I wiſh to 
live? 95 
My loſs of life will be a loſs to you. 
There is noevil I need dread in death, 
When death is over. Were I to ſurvive 


This is a joke from the double meaning of the word perduis, 
which ſignifies to deſtroy and to lee; accordingly Ariſfopbontes 


deſigns it in the former ſenſe, and Hegio chuſes to underſtand it 


in the latter. 


V. 96. My los of life will be a loſs to you.] 
Periculum vitæ mee tuo ſtat periculo. 
The commentators explain this, that ** by loſing me you will 
% ſuſtain the loſs of a flave.” Milion, in his Tragedy of Samſon 
Agoniſies, makes Samſon uſe a ſimilar reflection. V. 1257. 
Much more affliction than already felt 
They cannot well impoſe, nor I ſuſtain, 
If they intend advantage of my labours, 
The work of many hands, which earns my keeping 
With ſo ſmall profit daily to my owners. ＋ 
0 
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To th' utmoſt age of man, my ſpace of time 
To bear the hardſhips, which you threat me with, 100 
Would yet be ſhort.---Then fare you well,---be happy, 
Though you deſerve another language from me. 
And you, Ariſtopbontes, take from me 
As good a farewell, as you've merited : 
For you have been the cauſe of this. 
Hes. Hence with him. 10g 
TyxD. One thing I yet requeſt, that, if Philocrates 
Come back again, I may have leave to ſee him. 
Hes. Bear him this inſtant from my ſight, ye 
ſlaves, 
Or you yourſelves ſhall ſuffer. 
(The ſlaves lay hold on TynDARUusS, 
and puſh him along. 
TyxpD. This indeed 
Is downright violence,---to be drag'd and driven. 100 
He is born off by the flaves. 


V. 109. This indeed—1s downright violence.] Vis bhæc quidem 
hercle et. There is a curious paſſage in Suetonius's Life of Julius 
Caſar, Chap. 82. which illuftrates the uſe of this expreſſion, 
Hec vis eft —This is violence, - which the ancients were uſed to 
cry out, when violently aſſaulted. It may be ſufficient to give it 
the reader in Exglih.— When the conſpirators ſaw, that Cæſar 
* was ſeated, they ſtood round him by way of attendants ; when 
«© immediately Cimber Tullius, who had undertaken to begin firſt, 
0 ſtep'd nearer to him, as though he had ſome requeſt to make; 
* at which Cæſar expreſſing a diſlike, and by his geſture ſeem- 
ing to defire to put it off to another time, C:imber caught hold 
of his gown at both his ſhoulders ; whereupon, as Cæſar cried | 
out. Ia guidem vis et, — This is violence, —Cafſius advanced 
% in front, and wounded him a litt below the throat.“ 


SCENE 
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SCENE VI. 
Enter HEGIO and ARISTOPHON TES. 


HE OGIO. 


So he is carried off to limbo. Well. — 

i] reach my other captives, how to dare 
Attempt another ſuch-like enterpriſe 
Had it not been for Him who made diſcovery 
Of this device, they all with knaviſh arts 
Had led me by the bridle.—- Pm reſolv'd 
Henceforth I will have faith in none of them. — 
I have been once impos'd on full enough. — 
Ah me ! I hop'd to have redeem'd my ſon 
From ſlavery.—That hope is vaniſh'd quite !— 
One ſon ] loſt at four years old ;—a ſlave 
Then ſtole him from me; nor have I once heard 
From that time of the ſlave, or of my ſon.— 
My eldeſt is a captive with the foe.— 


10 


Ha! how is this? as though I had begot "76 
My children only to be childleſs. —Follow me; 
[to Ariſt. 


V. 1. Limbo.) The original is, phylacam, from the Greet, 
fignifying a place of confinement. 


V. 4. Him.] Meaning Ari//ophontes. 
V. 6. Had led me by the bridle.) Ofrænatum ductarent. 


V. 15. 'As though I had begot my children only to be chilaleſi. ] The 
original is, Quaſf in orbitatem liberos produxerim. This is extreme- 
ly fine, and a beauty in the author, well deſerving the reader's 
particular attention to. What follows, v. 18, 19, accounts for 
He610's cruel treatment of Tynparus : though his character 
is that of a humane good-natured man, yet his diſappointment 
had worked him up into a kind of frenzy. 
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And I'll conduct you to your former ſtation. 
am reſolv'd to no one will I ſhew 
Pity henceforth, — ſince no one pities me. 
AzisT. With an ill omen freed from chains I 
came; --- 20 
With an ill omen I to chains return. [ Exeunt, 


The End of the Tater Act. 
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SCENE I. 


Enter ERG ASILU S, at a diſtance. 


() JOVE ſupreme ! how has thy providence 

Preſery'd me! how haſt thou increas'd my 
means, 

And thrown moſt ample plenty in my way ! 

What ſtore of honours and emolument, 

Celebrity, ſport, paſtime, holidays, 

With ev'ry choice proviſion for good cheer, 

Potations deep, and feaſtings in abundance, 

Till the gorg'd appetite ſhall cry, Enough !— 

"Tis fix'd, in future I will cringe and crouch 

To no man, I: for now I am poſſeſs'd 10 

Of means to help a friend, or hurt an enemy. 

O this delightful day has heap'd upon me 

Delights the moſt delightful :—I am maſter 

Of an inheritance without incumbrance.— 


GK 


V. 13. O this delightful day, &c.) In the original, 

Amznitate amzna amænus onerawvit dies. 

V. 14. Of an inheritance without incumbrance.) The original is, 

Sine /acris hereditatem ſum aptus effertiſſiman. 

Every Reman family had their particular ſacrifices ; not only 
authoriſed by their pontifical Laws, but by the civil Law ren- 
dered hereditary, and ordered to be always preſerved, according 
to the Law of the twelve Tables, Sacra privata perpetua manento 
— Let private ſacrifices remain perpetual. This Law, the Reader 
will find cited, and commented upon at large, by Cicero, in his 
ſecond Book of Laws—He there tells us, that ** Heirs are obliged 
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Now will I ſhape my courſe to Hegio here, 15 
And bring him as much happineſs, as himſelf 

Could wiſh for from the Gods, and even more. 
Well will throw my cloak then o'er my ſhoulder, 
Like ſlaves in comedies, for expedition, 


22 
ddI 
= 


« to continue their ſacrifices, be they ever fo expenſive, and that, fer 
« this reaſon ; that as, by the above Law, their ſacrifice; were to be 
« maintained, no one was preſumed to ſupply the place rf the deceaſed 
better than his Heir.” To this then our Author alludes. when 
he makes Ergafilus ſay, that, by the gcod news he is polſefied of, 
he has wherewithal to obtain of Hegio an heritage, without being 
obliged to maintain any ſacrifices {or it, that is, without expence, 
CosrTr, 
Plautus uſes the ſame expreſſion in h:'s Trinummus, or the. 
Treaſure, Act II. Scene IV. v. go, 91. 
Cana hec annona eft fine ſacris hæreditas. 
This annual ſupper's an inheritance 
Without incumbrance. 
V. 18. I avill throw my cloak then oer my ſhoulders, 
Like flawes in comedies. 
That is, that they may be more expeditious in executing their 
maſter's commands, and not have their cloak obſtruct: them as 
they walk. 
Our Author has it again in Epidicus, AQ II. Scene II. v. 10. 
Age, nunc orna te, Epidice, et palliolum in collum conjice. 
Now about it; 
Attire thyſelf, and o'er thy ſhoulders throw 
Thy cloak, *# pidicus. 
And we meet with the ſame in Terence. Phormio, Act V. Scepno 
Th v6 
Sed ego nunc mihi ceſſo, qui non humerum hunc onero pallio, 
Aique hominem propero invenire, ut hæc que contigeran! ſciat. 
And why 
Do I not throw my cloak upon my ſhoulder, 
And haſte to find him out, that he may know, 
All that has happened. Col MAR. 
Seneca has the ſame alluſion, when ſpeaking of the effeminacy 
ef Mecænas, he ſays, | 


Ye Halbe 
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That I may be the firſt to tell it him: 


He 

Aud tor my tidings I have hopes to get ER 
Good eating with him to eternity. Purſu 
og 

S: CEN 3-1; ö My a 


Enter HE GIO. 


The more I think on this affair, the more 

Is my uneaſineſs of mind increas'd.— 

That they ſhould gull me in this fort !—andI 
Never perceive it When this once is known, 
I ſhall be made the jeſt of all the city. 


And ſoon as &er I come into the Forum, » 75 
That's the old fellow there,” they all will cry, kh 
Who has been trick*d.”—But is not this Ergaſilu, = 
I ſee at diſtance ?—Sure it is, —his cloak In thi 
Thrown o'er his ſhoulder.— What is he about? 10 9 


ERG. (Advancing.) Haſte, haſte, Ergaſi dns 
to thy buſineſs. — 
(Loud.) Hence, —have a care,—I warn you, and 
forewarn you,— 
Let no man ſtop me in my way, unleſs 
He thinks that he has had enough of life ;— 
Whoever ſtops me, he ſhall kiſs the ground. 15 


—Pallio veleretur caput exclufis utringue auribus, non aliter quan 
in Mimo diwitis fugitivi ſolent. EpIis r. 114. 
Having his face muffled up in a cloak, without diſcovering 


any thing but his ears, juſt as ſlaves do in a comedy, when they 
are in haſte. 


V. 12. I warrant you, and forewarn ycu.] Eminer inter minorgit. 


Hes. 


20 


Fer e ST 223 


Hes. He puts himſelf in poſture as for boxing.--- 
ERG. I'll do't---by heav*ns I'll do't.--Let ev'ry one 
Purſue his own track, nor by any buſineſs 
Clog up the ſtreet.---My fiſt is a Baliſta, 
My arm a Catepulta, and my ſhoulder 20 
A Battering-Ram.---On whomſoever once 
dart my knee, III give him to the ground.--- 
Whatever mortal I ſhall light upon, 
I Knock his teeth out, and employ the wretch 


V. 19. My ft is a Balifla, &c.) Baliſta, was an engine to 
throw darts, or ſtones, a Cataßulta much the ſame, and a Batter— 
inz-Ram, a large piece of wood with a ram's head, made of braſs 
or iron, carved at the end of it, which the ancients made uſe of 
to batter down the walls of a town in a ſiege. 

V. 22 Pll give him to the ground.) Adterram dabo. 

V. 24. I'll knock his teeth out, and employ the wretch 

To ict them up again. | 
in the original, —Dentilegos omnes mortales faciam. 
Something ſimilar to this we meet with in an Epigram of 
Martial. Book VIII. Epigr. 57. 
De Picente. 
Tres habuit dentes, pariter quos expuit omnes, 
Ad tumulum Picens dum ſedet ite ſuum. 

Collegitgue finn fragmenta noviſſima /axi 

Oris, et aggeſtd contumulawit humo. 
Oha licet quondam defuncti non legat hœres 

Hoc /ibi jam Picens præſtitit officium. 

| On Picens. 

Three teeth in all poor Picens had to boaſt, 
Theſe three before his future tomb he loſt: 
Loos'd by a cough their native jaws they left, 
Of arms and ornament at once bereft. 
On theſe with reverend care the thrifty knave, 
Beſtows the honours of an early grave. 
He truſts not to the heir, who'll have his pelf: 
Picens is Undertaker to himſelf, — 


T2 | This 
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To pick them up again. 


Heo. What mighty menaces CF 


TIF quite aſtoniſh me. 
End. If any dare 
Oppoſe my courſe, ll make him well remember 
The day, the place for evermore, and me : 
Who ſtops me, puts a ſtop to his exiſtence. 


Ho. What would the man be at with all his 


ſwaggering ? 30 
Exc. I give you notice, caution you before hand, 
That it may be your own fault, if you're caught.--- 
Keep home then, guard you from aſſault. 
Hes. *Twere ſtrange this, 
Had not his belly got him this aſſurance. 
I pity the poor wretch, whoſe cheer has ſwoPn him 3; 
To all this infolence. 
ERG. Then for your bakers, 
Breeders of ſwine, raſcals who feed their hogs 
With refuſe bran, that no one can paſs by 
Their bake-houſe for the ſtench ; Het me but ſce 
One of their {wine here in the public way, 49 
My filts ſhall give the owner ſuch a duſting, 


This Epigram, as well as other paſſages in Plautus, Taubmar 
ſays, alludes to the cuſtom of the Romans, of collecting and 
picking up the bones of the dead, after their bodies were 
burned, in order to put them into urns : Which the reader may 
ſee explained in a note of Farnaby, upon a paſlage in the Troades 
of Seneca. V. 799. 
V. 29. Who ſtops me, puts a ſtop to his exiſtence.] This is exactly 
the ſenſe of the original, Qui mihi in —. obſtiterit, faxo vitæ 
is extemplo obſtiterit nh. 
V. 41. My fifts ball give the owner, Cc. The original 15, 


Ex ipſis dominis meis fugnis exculcabo furſures. 
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As ſhall beat out his bran about his ears. 
Hes. He iſſues royal and imperial edicts ! 
His belly's full: and that ' tis gives him impudence. 
Ex G. Then for your fiſhmongers, who hawk about 
Upon a four: leg d dull provoking jade 46 
Their ſtale commodities, whoſe very ſtench 
Drives off our ſaunterers in the Forum :---troth, 
I' beat their filthy baſkets bout their chaps, 
That they may know how much offence they give 50 
To others? noſes.---Then too for the butchers, 
Who under the pretence of ſelling lamb 
Will put off ewe upon you, fob you off 
With ram for weather mutton ;- in my way 
If I ſhould chance to meet a ram of theirs, 55 
Woe to the ram, and woe too to it's owner | 
Hr. Heyday ! this ſwaggering fellow iſſues out 
His edicts and commands, as though he were 
Comptroller of the ViEtualling :---Our Aolians 
Have made him, ſure, Inſpector of the Market. 60 
ERG. No more a paraſite, but I'ma king, 
More kingly than a king,---a king of kings; 
V. 46. Four- leg d dull proveking jade.) Quadrupedanti crucianti 


cauterio. Crucianti, tormenting on account of the ſlowneſs of 
its pace. 

V. 59. Comptroller of the Victualling.] There is a Pun, as De 
Oeuvre informs us, in the original, the ſenſe of which I have 
endeavoured in ſome meaſure to preſerve, Eadictiones ædilitias 
hic habet. The Aailes had cogniſance of the public markets, 
and edilis is from edo, to eat. 


V. 60. Inspector of the Market. ] Agoranomum, the name that the 


Greeks gave the officer, whoſe buſineſs was the fame with the 
Roman Adiles, — to take care of the markets. 


In 
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In port I have it, ſuch an ample ſtore 
Proviſion for the belly.---Why do I 
Delay to load old Hegio here with tranſport, 65 
Who is in troth the happieſt man alive. 
HO. What tranſport is it, that himſelf it ſeems, 
Is in a tranſport to impart to me ? 
Exc. (Knocking at Hxolo's door) 
Hoa there---where are ye? ſome one ope the door. 
"Hes. He's come to ſup with me. 
Exc. Ope both the doors, 70 
Ere piece-meal I demoliſh them with knocking. 
HeG. I have a mind to ſpeak to him.---Erga/ilus ! 
Exc. Who calls Ergaſilus? 
Hes. Turn your head -Look on me. 


ERG. Look on you ?---That what Fortune never 
does, 


Nere ever will.---Who is it? 
HEC. Look.---I'm Hegio. 75 


ERG. (Turning.) Beſt of beſt men, moſt oppor- 
tunely met. 
HeG. You have got ſome one at the port to ſup 
with, 
And therefore do you treat me with this ſcorn, 


V. 74. Look on you HY what Fortune never docs.) 
Hes. Reſpice. Ex. Fortuna quod tibi nec facit, nec faciet. 
This is founded on the different ſenſes of the word re/þicere, 


which ſigniſies literally zo Jook back, and metaphorically, 70 look 
upon with regard. —£rgaſilus, taking it in the latter ſenſe, obſerves 
that Fortune is not diſpoſed to look upon him in a tolerable 
light, who had been ſo imprudent to ſtop him in his way, when 


he was upon buſineſs of ſuch importance. 
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Exc. Give me thy hand. 
Hrc. My hand? 
ERG. Thy hand, I ſay. 
Give it this inſtant. 
Hes. There it is. (Giving bis hand.) 
Ek. Be joyous. 80 


Hee, Joyous ! for what? 


ERG. Becauſe it is my order.— 


Come, come, be joyous. 


HzO. Joy alas ! with me 


By ſorrow is prevented. 


ERCO. Do not grieve: 


PI wipe away this inſtant ev'ry ſtain 

Of ſorrow from your ſoul.---Pluck up,---ve joyous. $ ; 
Ho. Well. Though I know no reaſon to rejoice. 
ERG. That's bravely done.---Now order--- 


ERG. A monſtruous fire, 


HeEc. Order what? 


HEC. A monſtruous fire? 


An huge one let it be. 


Exc. I ſay it: 


Ho. Why how now, Fulture? 
Think you that I will fire my houſe to pleaſe you? go 
Exc. Nay prithee don't be angry.---Will you order, 
Or will you not, the pots to be put on ? 
The diſhes to be waſh'd ? the larded meats, 
And kickſhaws to be ſet upon the ſtoves ? 
Won't you ſend ſome one to buy fiſh ? 


With his eyes open | 


Hes. He dreams 93 


V. 95. He dreams—With his eyes open.] Vigilans ſomniat—a 
proverbial expreſſion, which we meet with alſo in Terence. An- 


aria, Act V. Scene VI. v. 6. 


——— Nm 
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Exc. Bid another go 
For pork, lamb, pullets. 
Hes. Yes, you underſtand 

Good living, had you wherewithal to get it. 

ERG. For hams, for turbot, ſalmon, mackarel, cod. 
A fat cheeſe. 

Hr. Eaſier *tis for you to talk 100 

Of all thoſe dainties, than with me to eat them. 

ERG. Think you, I ſpeak this on my own account? 

Ho. You will have nothing, don't deceive your- 


ſelf, 
Like what you talk off.---Prithee bring with you 
A ſtomach ſuited to ſuch common fare, 105 


As you may meet with ev'ry day,---no nice one. 
Exc. But let me tell you, I ſhall be the author 
Of your providing a moſt ſumptuous treat, 
E'en though I ſhould forbid it. 
Hes. 1 ? 
Exc. Yes, you. 


— — 


Num ille ſomniat 
Ea que vigilans voluit? | 
Is this man talking in his fleep, and dreams 
On what he wiſhes waking ? COLMAN. 
V. 97. You under/and—Good Living.) Scis bene effe. By which 
the Remans meant all Kinds of luxurious eating and drinking. 
At mihi ſeu longum poſt tempus venerat hojpes, 


Sive operum vacuo gratus conviva per imbres 
Vicinus, BENE ERAT, 


| Horat. L. 2. Serm. II. V. 166. 
Vet when arriv'd ſome unexpected gueſt, 
Or rainy weather gives ſome hour of reſt, 
If a kind neighbour then a viſit paid, 
An entertainment more profuſe J made. FR AN cs. 
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Hee. Hey ! you are then my maſter. 
ERC. I'm your friend.--- 110 
Say, ſhall I make thee happy? 
| Hes. Certainly 
I'd rather ſo, than you ſhould make me wretched. 
ERG. Give me thy hand. 
| Heo. There, there's my hand. 
ERG. The Gods, 


The Gods are all your friends. 


Hes. I feel it not. 114 
ERG. You are not in a thorn-buſh, elſe you'd feel. 
But let your ſacred veſſels be prepar'd, 
And bid them bring forthwith a fatted lamb. 
Hes. For what ? 
ERG. To make a ſacrifice. 
HG. To whom? 


Which of the Gods? 
ERC. To Me.---For I am now 
Thy Jupiter ſupreme, thy God Salvation, 120 


Thy Lite, thy Fortune, thy Delight, thy Joy. -- 
To make this God propitious, cram him well. 
HECO. May Jupiter and all the Gods confound you. 


M. 316-4457» & 4 feel it not. 
Erc. You are not in a thorn-buſh, elſe you'd feel. 
This is perhaps one of the pooreſt jokes in our Author, 
Hi. Non ſentio. 
ERG. Non enim es in ſenticeto, eo non ſentis. 
V. 120. Salvation.] See a paſſage parallel to this, Vol. II. 


The Miſer, Act. V. Scene VII. v. 16. 
I'll reftore it to old Euclio, 


Who will adore me as his joy, his pleaſure, 
His Jove protector, his ſupreme Salvation, 


Exe. 
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ERG. Nay, you ſhould rather thank me for the 

news 
I bring you from the Port, ſuch gladſome news. 125 
Your ſupper likes me now. | 
Hzo. Be gone, you fool,--- 
You're come too late. 
ERG. Your words had been more true, 

Had I come ſooner.- No receive from me 
The Tranſport that I bring you.---At the Port 
Juſt now I ſaw your ſon, your Philopolemus, 130 
Alive and hearty, — in the pacquet boat 
I ſaw him, with him too that other ſpark, 
Your captive, he of Alis, and beſides, 
Your flave ${al2gmus, he that run away, 
And ſtole your little boy at four years old. 125 

Ho. Away,---you joke me. 

ERG. Holy Gluttony ! 

So heip me,---as I wiſh for evermore | 
By her high title to be digniſied, 
I faw--- | 

Hes. My fon ? 

V. 127. Tear ſupter likes me now.) The original is, Nunc tu 
mihi places. It is plain, from Hegio's anſwer, that this means 
the ſupper, which our Parafite now promiſes to himſelf will be 


an extraordinary one, on account of the good news he brings of 
the return of the old man's ſon. 


V. 137. Holy Gluttory,] Sarda Saturitus, There is great hu- 
mour in the Paraſite's deifying and ſwearing by Saturitas or 
Gluttony, as I have rendered it. The commentators have taken 
notice of an expreſſion ſomewhat ſimilar to this in Sz. Paul's 
Epiſtle to the Philippeanc, 6 19. I 0 Otoc 1 O, Whoſe 
God is their Belly. 


V. 140. My fon?) What follows is, as Taubman obſerves, an 


TI 
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Exc. Your ſon, my Genius. 


Hes. With him 
The captive youth of lis ? 


ERC. By Apollo! 140 
Hes. Salagmus too, who ſtole my child--- 
ER. By Sora. 


ingenious repreſentation of that want of credit we are uſed to 
give to what inſpires us with ſudden joy. This affection we 
alſo meet with admirably painted by Terence in his Heautontimoni- 
menos, Act III. Scene I. v. 18, 
CHERM, Nuntium aß porto tibi, 
Cujus maxime te fieri part ici pem cupis. 
MzeneD. Num quiduam de gnato mee audiſti, Chreme ? 
CR. Valet atgue wivit, — ME Ubinam et quajo? CH. Apud 
me domi. 
Ms. Deus gnatus * Cu. Sic t. Men. exit! Cn. Certè. 
Me. Clinia. 
Meus wenit! CH. Dixi. Ms. Eamus: duc ad me, ob/ecro. 
CH. -——— LI have news for you, 
Such news, as you'll be overjoy'd to hear. 
Ms. Of my ſon, Chremss ?. Cn. He's alive and well. 
Me. Where? Cu. At my houſe--Me, My fon? Cy. Your ſon. 
Me. Come home ? | 
Ca. Come home. Me, My dear boy come? my Clinia ? 
Ca He. 
Me. Away then! prithee bring me to him. 
Col ux. 


Mr. Colman, in his note on this paſſage, has taken notice of 
this very paſſage. The Self Tormenter, 


V. 142. By Sora, &&c.] In regard to theſe places, by which 
Ergaſilus here atteſts the truth of what he ſays, it may be ſufſi- 
cient juſt to obſerve, that Sora was a town of the Volſci, and now 
an epiſcopal city of Nap es, of the ſame name: Prenefle, a city 
of Latium, now called Pal:ftrina, an epiſcopal city, near Roe, 
and under its juriſdiction : Signta, a village of the Volſei, its pre- 
ſent name Segni, and alſo the feat of a biſhoprick : Phry/inone, a 
city of the Volſci, now called Trofilaxe : And Alatrium, a city 
near Reme, now known by the name of Alatri.  CosTE. 


It 
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HC. Long ago. 
Ex. By Preneſte ! 
HzO. Come? 


Exc. By Siewia 
Hrs. Art ſure ? 


Ek. By Phryfinone ! 


Hes. Have a care, 
You do not tell a falſhood. 


ERG. By Alatrium ! 
Had. Why do you ſwear thus by theſe barbarous 
Cities I45 
With uncouth names ? 


It is remarkable that the names of theſe places, which the Pa- 
rafite {wears by, are all of them in Greet; except in one or two 
of the very old editions. The particular humour intended by 
this 1s not perhaps entirely clear to us ; though it ſeems partly 
intended to give occaſion to what Hegio ſays afterwards, and * 
Paraſite's anſwer thereupon, 

HE G. Why do you ſwear thus by theſe barbarous cities, 
With uncouth names ? 

ER. Becauſe they are as hard 
As is the ſupper, which you ſaid you'd give me. 

V. 145. Why do you ſauear thus by theſe barbarous cities.] It has 
been before obſerved, that all foreign perſons, nations or cities, 
were called barbarous, in oppoſition to their own countrymen, 


nation or city. See Act III. Scene I. note on V. 52. It ſhould 


ſeem, by the following paſſage, that our Shake/peare was not un- 
acquainted with the uſe of the word in that ſenſe, 
Suffer thy brother Marcus to inter 
His noble nephew here in virtue's neſt, 
That died in honour and Lavinia's cauſe. 
Thou art a Roman, be not BARBAROUS. 
The Greeks upon advice, did bury Ajax 
That ſlew himſelf, and wiſe Laertes ſon 
Did graciouſly plead for funerals. 
Let not young Mutius then, that was thy joy, 
Be bar'd his entrance here. 
Titus Andronicus, Act I. Sce, V. 1 
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ErG. Becauſe they are as hard 

As is the ſupper which, you ſaid, you'd give me. 

HzO. A plague confound you 
Exc. Why ? becauſe you won't 

Believe me, though I ſpeak in ſober ſadneſs.--- 

But of what country was Salagmus, when 150 

He ran away ? 

Hes. Of Sicily. 
ERG. But now 

He's no Sicilian: he is a Slave-onlan, 

To 2 Slave-onian yoke- mate tied for life. 

A fit match for him to keep up the family. 154 
HG. And may I then rely on what you've faid ? 
Exc. You may rely. | 

Hes. O ye immortal Gods |! 

If he ſpeak truth, I ſhall ſeem born again. 

ERG. And can you doubt me, when I ſwore fo 
ſolemnly ? 

If you have little faith then in my oaths, 

Go to the port yourſelf. — 

| Hes. And fo I will.--- 160 


V. 153. He is a Slave-onian. 
To a Slave-onian yoke-mate tied for life.) There is a pun ..in the 
original, ſuch as it is, which 1 have endeavoured in ſome mea- 
{ure to preſerve. —Boius /, Boiam rerit.— Boia is the name of a 
town, and alſo means a kind of Yoke worn by Slaves. The am- 
biguity therefore, conſiſts in its being underſtood in one ſenſe, 
He is a Boian, and is coupled with a Bolan woman ; and in the 
other, He is a Boian, as he is joined to a Boian. It is not very 
agreeable to explain the low puns of our Author, but in a tran- 
lation it may be judged neceſſary. | 

Take 
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Take thou the neceſſary care within : 


Uſe, and demand, broach any caſk you like, 
I make you cellar-man. 


ERC. And if you find me 
Not a true prophet, trim me with your cudgel. 
Hes. If your intelligence ſhould turn out true, 165 
I will inſure you everlaſting eating. 
ERC. From whence ? 


Hes. From me and from my ſon. 


Exc. You promiſe ? 
Hes. I do. 


Exc. And ] too, that your ſon is come. 


Hes. .You'll manage for the beſt. 
En. All good attend you. 
[ Exit Hegio. 


V. 161. Take thou the neceſſary care within.) Our Author's 
Parafites have been imitated by modern dramatic Poets, parti- 
cularly by Fletcher, in the character of Laxarillo, the hungry 
courtier, in his Woman Hater, and by Maſſenger in that of Fuſtice 
Greedy, in 4 New Way to pay Old Debts. Sir Giles Over- reach, in 
the latter, giving the Juſtice the command of the Kitchen, and 
abſolute authority there in reſpe& to the entertainment, (Act III. 
Scene II.) ſeems more particularly to have had its original from 
this paſſage ; and Lazarillo's drawing his ſword, and demanding 
the way, (Voman-Hater. Act III. Scene IV.) ſeems not unlikely 
to have been a hint from the behaviour of Erga/ilus in the be- 
ginning of this Scene. There is alſo a charaQter in many re- 
ſpects like it in a Comedy, called The Canterbury Gueſts, by Ra- 


wenſcroft. 
V. 164. Trim me with your cudgel.] Fuſti Pedits. 
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SCENE III. 


ERGAILUS alone. 


He's gone: and has intruſted to my care 
The high and grand concern of catering. 
Immortal Gods ! how I ſhall cut and quarter 
How I ſhall chop the crags from off the chines | 
What devaſtation will befal the hams ! 5 
What a conſumption rage among the bacon 
What maſſacre of fat ſows paps ! of brawn 
What havock will ariſe !---Then what fatigue 
Awaits the butchers ! what the hog killers !--- 


V. 5. What devaſtation will befal the hams I] Hams and bacon 
are often mentioned in this Comedy, as well as in others of our 
author: if the reader is deſirous of being acquainted with the 
Reman method of curing them, he will find the receipt in Caro 
& Re Ruſtica, Cap. 162. 163. 


V. 7. What maſſacre of fat ſows paps!] The original is,— 
Puanta ſuminis ab/umedo ! Lambin tells us, that by ſumen was 
meant, the paps of a ſow with the milk in them, cut off and 
dried, —a great dainty among the Roman. Martial alludes to 
it in the 14th Epigram of his 13th Book. Our author again 
reckons it, among others, as ſuch in his P/eudolus, Act I. Scene 
XI. v. 33. And Ben Jonſon, (who was a cloſe follower of the 
ancients,) in his Alchemift, Act II. Scene II. makes Sir Epicure 
Mammon reckon this among his luxurious dainties. 

I myſelf will have 

The beards of barbels ſerv'd ; inſtead of ſallads, 
Oil'd muſhrooms ; and the ſwelling unftuous paps 
Of a fat pregnant ſow, newly cut off, | 
Dreſs'd with an exquiſite and poignant ſauce, — 


Voc. I. Mey Z 
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But to ſay more of what concerns good eating, 

Is loſs of time, and hindrance.---I will now 

Go enter on my government, and ſit 

In judgement o'er the bacon,---ſet at liberty 

Hams that have hung untry'd and uncondemn'd, 
Exit. 


10 


Enie 


„ The whole buſineſs of this Act is employed in the Para. 
ſite's coming to give Hecro an account of the arrival of his ſon, 
with the captive youth of Ælit, and the ſlave that had ſtolen his 
other ſon. This naturally prepares the ſpectator for a very in- 
tereſting incident, which is to follow in Act V. 


The End of the Fouxrn Act, 
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SCENE l. 


Enter from HEGIO's Houſe, a LAD, ſervant to 
HEGIO. 


AY Jove and all the Gods, Erga/ilus, 
Confound thee and thy belly, with all Paraſites, 
And all who ſhall hereafter entertain them 

Storm, tempeſt, devaſtation, have juſt broke 

Their way into our houſe II was afraid, 5 
He would have ſeiz'd me, like an hungry wolf :--- 

I was indeed in a moſt piteous fright, 

He made ſuch horrid grinding with his teeth.--- 
Soon as he came, he knock'd down the whole larder 


With all the meat in't :---then he ſnatch'd a knife, 10 


And ſtuck three pigs directly in the throat; 


Scene I.] I have taken the liberty to make this the Firſt 
Scene of the Fifth Act, though in moſt, if not all the Editions, 
it is the Laſt of the Fourth. Can it be ſuppoſed, that Ergaſilus 
could execute what he had ſaid he would in the preceding Scene, 
and which the Lad here tells us he had executed, without ſome 
time allowed for ſo doing. M. Marelles has indeed obſerved 
before me, that a Lad coming out from Hegio's houſe, to ſhew 
the confuſion Ergaſilus had occaſioned there almoſt in the inſtant 
he had entered it, made him ſuſpeR, feither that the Scene had 
been miſplaced, or that a whole Scene had been loſt ; as the 
neceſſary time for him to do what he is ſaid to have done, is not 
allowed; “or perhaps, adds he, this ſhould be the Firſt Scene 
of the Fifth Act,“ which ſeems very probable, 


V. 9. Larder.] Carnarium. 
2 2 Broke 
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Broke all the pots and cups that were not meaſure; 
And aſk'd the cook, whether the ſalting pans 
With their contents might not be clap'd upon 

The fire together all at once :---He has broke 1; 
The celler door down, laid the ſtore-room open.— 
Secure him I beſeech you, fellow-ſervants :--- 

to my maſter, tell him he muſt order 

zome more proviſions, if he means to have 

Any himſelf :---for as this fellow manages, 20 
There's nothing left, cr nothing will be ſhortly, 


SCENE II. 


Enter II EGI O, PHILOPOLEMUS, and 
PHILOCKATES. STALAGMUS at 4 diſtance. 


HEGIO, to his ſon, advancing. v 

O my dear boy To Jove and to the Gods, = 

In duty bound, I pay my utmoſt thanks ;--- | ady 

| That they have thus reſtor'd you to your father; ing 
| T hat they have freed me from the load of ſorrow 77 
/ I've labour'd under, ſince depriv'd of you ;--- _ 5 : 
That I behold yon villain in my pow'r ;--- tha 

| (Pointing to STALAGMUS) rec 
|) And that this youth has kept his word with me. Wy 
(Pointing to PRHILOCRATES) . 
No more, enough already I've experienc'd ſo 

| Of heart-felt anguiſh,---with diſquietude 4 
b | V. 13. Salting-pans.] Serias. Theſe, we are told, were for x 
3 the purpoſes expreſſed in the tranſlation, and made of earth. 0 


Aud 
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And tears enough have worn me, -I have heard 10 
Enough too of your troubles, which, my ſon, 
You told me at the Port.—Then now to bulinels. 
Phil. Well, Sir,—what recompence may I 
expect 
For keeping of my word, and bringing back 
Your ſon in liberty? 
Hes. You've done, Philocrates, 15 
What I can never thank you for enough, — 
So much you merit from my ſon and me. 
Philo. Nay, but you can, my father, and you 
ſhall, 
And I ſhall too :—the Gods too will enable you 
Amply to pay a kindneſs back to one, 20 
Who has deſerv'd ſo highly of us both. — 


V. 12. Yor told me at the Port.] The opening of this Scene 
fhews the art of our Author in the conduct of this play, as it 
ſuppoſes Hegio to have diſcourſed with his ſon concerning all his 
adventures, as they were coming from the ſhip, thereby avoid- 
ing a dull narration of what the audience were already ſuficiently 
informed of, as well from the Prologue, as from the former Acts 
of the Play itſelf. MaROLLES. 


V. 18. Nay, but von can, my father, &c.] Philepolemus, afraid 
that his father would pay for the important ſervice he had juſt 
received with fine ſpeeches, full of this thought, loſes no time in 
remonſtrating to him, that he had wherewithal really to teſtify 
his acknowledgments to Philocrates for the favours he had receiv- 
ed, In this procedure, there is a ſpirit of candour and equity 
found only in the heart of the truly virtuous, And it is certain, 
this noble ſincerity is oftner met with in young men, who have 
not been debauched by a commerce with the world, than in old 
men; who, uſually cunning, hard-hearted and ſelf-intereſted, 
love to deceive, meerly becauſe they have been deceived them- 
ſelves, or, at leaſt, having been often in danger of it. CosTe. 


Z 3 Indeed 
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Indeed, my father, but you muſt. 
Hg. No more: — 
(To Phil) I've no tongue to deny whate'er you aſk, 
PHIL. I aſk of you that ſlave I left behind 
An hoſtage for me, (one, who ever has 25 
Prefer'd my intereſt to his own, that fo 
I may reward him for his ſervices. 
Hes. Your ſervices I'll thankfully repay.--- 
That which you aſk, and that and any thing 
Which you require, you may at once command.---39 
Don't be offended, that your ſlave has felt 
The TERS of my diſpleaſure. 
Pair. How diſpleaſure ? 
Hes. F Finding myſelf impos'd upon, in chains 
I had him laid, and ſent him to the quarries. 
Phi. Ah me! it grives me, that this beſt of 
fellows 35 
Should undergo theſe hardſhips for my ſake. 


Hes. I will have nothing therefore for his — 


Freed, without coſt, ſo 1 15 him. 


Pair. Kindly done. 
But let him, pray, be ſent for ſtrait. 
Hee. He ſhall. 
(To attendants) Where are you ? Go, bring Tynda- 
rus here direCtly.--- 
Do you go in.—(Zo Phil. and Philop.) Mean time will 
I examine 


This whipping-poſt, to learn what he has done 


V. 42. This avhipping-poſt.] The original is, Statud werberea, 


au expreſſion (L believe) peculiar to our Author, We meet with 


it 
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With my poor younger ſon.---Yowll bath the while. 
PaiLoep. Philocrates, you'll follow. 
Pair. I attend you, 
[ Exeunt PHILOPOLEMUS and PHILOCRATES, 


SCENE III. 


HEGIO and STALAGMUS. 


61 0. 

My honeſt lad !---come hither ;---my fine ſlave ! 

STAL, What d'ye expect from Me, when ſuch 

a man, 
As you are, will tell lies ?---An honeſt lad 
A fine ſlave ! I ne'er was, nor ever ſhall be; 
Hope not to make me ſo. 
Hes. You ſee at once 6 

Your ſituation .--- if you ſpeak the truth, 
You'll better your bad fortune :--- ſpeak it then,--- 
Be true and juſt, though you was never ſo 


In all your life before. 
STAL. And do you think 
I bluſh to own it when yourſelf affirm it? 10 
Hz. But I will make you bluſh ;—nay, I will 
make you 


Redden all over. 
STAL. So !—you threaten me 


it in P/udilus, Act IV. Scene I. v. 7.—and, if I miſtake not, 
there, and here only.— 
Sed eccum video verboream ſtatuam. 
But lo I fee this whipping- poſt. 
v. 12. Redden all over.) In ruborem te totum dabo, that is, (as is 
Plain from Stalagmus's anſwer,) by ſtripes, 4 


| 
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As though I were not uſed to ſtripes.— Away then. 
Say, what's your pleaſure ?—"Tis but aſk, and have. 


Hes. Fine talking this To cut the matter ſhort, 
Prithee be brief. 16 


Srl. III do as you command. 
Hz. O he was ever an obedient lad !— 
But to the buſineſs. Now attend and anſwer me 
To what I aſk you :—if you ſpeak the truth, 
You'll better your condition. 
STAL. That's a joke !— 20 


Can you imagine, that I do not know 
What I deſerve ? 


Hd. But yet you may avoid 
A part, if not the whole. 
SrAL. A trifling part :- 
Much is my due ;---becauſle I ran away, 
And ſtole your ſon, then ſold him. 
Hes. Sold! to whom? 2g 


STar. Theodoromedes the Polypluſian 
Or #lis for ſix Mine. 


Hes. O ye Gods! 
He is the father of this ſame Philocrates. 
STAL. I know him better than I know yourſelf, 
And I have ſeen him oftner. | 


Hes. Jove ſupreme! 30 


V. 17.3 The learned reader will perceive, that a different turn 


is here given to what the Commentators ſuppoſe the ſenſe of the 
original. 


Preſerve 


Ci 


30 
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Preſerve me and my ſon ! Hoa there !---Philecrates! 
beg you as you love me, to come forth :--- 
I have to ſay to you--- 


SCENE IV. 


Enter PHILOCRATES. 


PaiL. Behold me here: 
Command me what you will : ſay, what's your 
pleaſure ? 
Hero. This fellow tells me, chad he ſold my ſon 
At Alis to your father for ſix Minæ. 
Pait. (To Stal.) How long was this ago ? 
STAL. Near twenty years. 3 
Pair. He ſays what is not true. 
STAL. Or you or I do.— 
Your father gave you, when a child, a ſlave 
Of four years old for your own uſe and ſervice. 
Pair. What was his name ?—If what you ſay is 
true, 
Tell me his name. 
Srl. His name was Pægnium 19 
But afterwards you call'd him yndarus. 
Pu. How came I not to recollect you? 
STAL, T's 
The uſual way with folks not to remember 
Or know the man, whoſe favour is worth nothing, 
Pn. Tell me,—that ſlave, my father bought of 


you, 


V. 8. For your own uſe and ſervice.) The original is, peculiarem, 
of one's own particular poſſeſſion, 
And 
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And gave to me for my own ſervice, was he 
This old man's ſon ? 
Hes. Lives he? 
STAL, I had the mony, 
I car'd for nothing more. 
Ho. What ſay's Philocrates ? 

PaiL. That he, this very Tyndarus, is your ſon, 
The proofs ſhew.—He was brought up from a boy 20 
With me a boy in modeſty and virtue 
Even to manhood. 

Hes. If ye ſpeak the truth, 

I am indeed both happy and unhappy. 
I am unhappy, if he is my ſon, 
That I have us'd him with ſeverity 25 
Ah me ! I've treated him with leſs affection, 
And with more cruelty than it behov'd me. 
It grives me, I have wrought him ſo much harm: — 
Would it had ne'er been done But ſee, he comes, 
Accoutred little ſuiting to his virtues. 39 


SCREEN Ftv: 


Enter T I N D AR Us. 
I've often ſeen the torments of the damn'd 
In pictures repreſented : but no Hell 


V. 30. Accoutred, c.] Ornatus haud ex ſuis wirtutibus, alluding 
to his being chained. 

V. 2. In pictures repreſented.) Meurſius informs us, that the an- 
tients, in order to keep men more ſtrict to their duty, and to 
deter them from evil actions, uſed to have thoſe torments of the 
infernal world, which they imagined might hang over their 
heads, repreſented i in pictures, in order that they might have 
them in view, as if real. 


Can 
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Can equal that, where I was, in the Quarries. 
That is a place, where ev'ry limb with toil 
And labour muſt be wearied. Soon as I 5 
Arriv'd there, —as your brats of quality 
Have daws, or ducks, or quails to play with, -me 
They gave, t'amuſe myſelf withal, a Crow.— 
But ſee, my maſter's here before his door 
My other maſter too, return'd from Alis] 10 

Hes. Save you, my wiſh'd for ſon ! 

TyNnD. Ha ! what ?—your ſon ! 

Yes, yes, I underſtand you, why you call 


V. 8. A Crow.] This is a pun in the original, Upupa, ſignĩ- 
fying the bird called a Lapwing, as alſo a Mattock, Pick-axe, or 
ſach like inſtrument. 'The word in our language, Crow, that 
is, an Iron Crow, which labourers uſe, ſerves very well to pre- 
ſerve the egui vogue. And we think ourſelves happy that Shale 
ſpeare has ſupplied us with the hint.—In The Comedy of Errors, 
Act III. Scene I. Antipholis of Epheſus, being denied admittance 
into his own houſe, ſays to his ſlave Dromio 

Well, III break in: go, borrow me a crow. 

E. Dromio. A crow without feather, maſter, mean you ſo ? 
For a fiſh without a fin, there's a fowl without a feather, 
If a crow will help us in, firrah, we'll pluck a crow together, 
E. Ant. Go, get thee gone, fetch me an iron crow 


It may be proper to remark, that we learn from many authors, 
that children of faſhion among the Greeks and Romans had birds 
of ſeveral kinds given them for their amuſement. Let it ſuffice 
to ſet down what Pliny ſays in his Epiſtle to Clemens, B. IV. Ep. 
II. ſpeaking of Regulus's ſon, who was juſt then dead. Halebat 
puer mannulos multos, et j unctos et ſolutos : habebat canes majores ming» 
reſque : habebat Iuſcinias, prſittacos, merulas ; ownes Regulus circà 
rogum trucidawit. 

The boy had ſeveral little coach and ſaddle horſes. He had 
likewiſe hounds of the large, as well as the ſmall fort. He had 
nightingales, parrots, and Blact birds, all of which Regulus put to 
death about the funeral pile, 

Yourſelf 
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Yourſelf my father, me your fon :—you've done, 
As parents do,—caus'd me to ſee the light. 
PHir. Save you, {weet Tyndarus ! 
TyxD. And you too,—though 13 
On your account I undergo this trouble. 
PHIL. But through my means you'll now arrive at 
wealth 
And liberty.—This is your father.--(pointing to Hegio.) 
This (pointing to Stalagmus,) 
The ſlave, that ſtole you hence at four years old, 
And ſold you to my father for ſix Mine, 20 
Who gave you to me, then a little boy 
Like to yourſelf, for my own uſe and ſervice. 
He has confels'd the whole: we've brought him back 
From Alis hither. | 
TyNnD. Where is Hegio's ſon ? 
Pair. Your brother, —he's within. 
Tynp. How ſay you? have you 25 
Then brought him home ? 
Pull. I tell you, he's within. 
TynD. Twas rightly done in you. 
Pail. This is your father, 
And that the thief, who ſtole you when a boy. 
TynD. And for that theft, now I'm a man as he is, 
Pl give him to the hangman. 
| Pail. He's deſerving.— 30 


V. 14. Causd me to fee the light.) As parents are the cauſe of 
their children's ſeeing the light, by giving them birth, ſo Tyz- 
darus ſays, Hegio calls him his ſon, becauſe he had * him 


from the dark quarries into day light. 


T'xND, | 
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TynD. And Ill reward him equal to his merits. — 
(To Hegio.) But tell me, pray,—are you indeed my 
father ? 
Hes. I am, my ſon. 
Tynp. At length I recollect, 
And have a dark remembrance, that I've heard 
My father's name was Hegio. 
Heo. I am he, 35 
Pair. O let your fon be lighten'd of thoſe chains, 
And that ſlave loaded with them. 
Hes. *Tis my purpoſe ; 
I'll do it the firſt thing. Then let us in, 
And ſtrait ſend for the ſmith to take the chains 
From off my ſon, and give them to that raſcal. 40 
STAL. *Tis right to give them me, for I have 
nothing. 
[ Exuent, 


A COMEDIAN addreſſes the Spectators. 


Gallants, this play is founded on chaſte manners; 
No wenching, no intrigues, no child expos'd, 


V. 41. 'Tis right to give them me, for I have nothing.] Cui pe- 
eulii nihil eſt, rea? feceris, Peculium ſignifies the property, that 
a ſlave poſſeſſes in his own right. The joke here turns upon 
Stalagmus's taking what Hegio ſaid in a different ſenſe to what it 
was intended, 


V. Iz. No awenching, no intrigues, c.] It is remarkable, that the 
very particulars here ſeemingly cenſured are to be found in ſeve- 
ral of our author's plays, and in Terence. From the mention of 
a Braggard Captain, in the Prologue, V. 73. it is plain, that play 
was wrote before this of the Captives. And from this too, it 
ſeems probable, that this Comedy was wrote after Maſfellaria. 
Pſeudolus and Truculentus, as well as after Miles Glorio/us, or The 
Braggard Captain. See the Prologue, v. 70, &c. N 
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No cloſe old dotard cheated of his money, 

No youth in love, making his miſtreſs free 
Without his father's knowledge or conſent. 5 
Few of thoſe ſort of Plays our Poets find, 

T* improve our morals, and make good men better. 
Now if the piece has pleas'd you, with our acting 

If you're content, and we have not incur'd 
Diſpleaſure by it, give us then this token: 10 
All who arewilling, that reward ſhould waic 

On chaſt and virtuous manners, give applauſe. 


V. 12. Give applauſe.) Plauſum date. This making the Come- 
dians, (who in the original are called Grex, and ſometimes Cater- 
va) or at leaſt one of them, requeſt the applauſe of the ſpectators, 
or, as here, addreſs them farther by way of Epilogue, was the con- 
ſtant cuſtom among the Romans of finiſhing their Comedies, —It 
is ſo in every one of Terence's, as well as thoſe of our Author, 
Horace mentions it in his Art of Poetry, v. 155. 

Suri, donec CAx TOR Vos Plaudite dicat. 
If you would keep us till the curtain fall, 
And the laſt Chorus for a Plaudit call.— 


FR AN cis. 
Quincpilian too alludes to it, in the firſt Chapter of his fixth 


Book.“ Tunc eft commovendum Theatrum, quum ventum eft ad 
& 7p/um illud, quo weteres Tragoediæ, Comoediægue, clauduntur, 
© PLAUDITE.“ - When you come to the PLavpiTet (the ſolli- 
Citing the applauſe of the Spectators) with which the ancient 
'T ragedies and Comedies finiſh, you muſt endeayour to engage 
the attention of the whole Theatre, 

And here, it is obſervable, that Quinctilian ſpeaks of the Plaudite 
being the end of antient Tragedies as well as Comedies. The 
Greek Tragedies have it not: we have no Tragedies of any Roman 
Author left, except of Seneca, or what are under his name; and 
not one of thera ends with any ſuch thing. 
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Ben, Johnſon, (whoſe imitations of our Author, in his Maſtella- 
ria in particular, will be pointed out in their proper places,) 
has alſo copied the Plaudite in many of his Comedies; in his 
Fox, Alchemiſt, and Silent Woman, in particular. 


Mr. Whalley, the Editor of the laſt edition of Ben Fonſor's 
works, has inſerted a Comedy called The Caſe is altered, (ſuppoſed 
to be of that Author, though not printed in any of the former 
editions) in which he has obſerved, that an incident in it is taken 
from the Captivi of Plautus. In order to ſhew the reſemblance, 
he has given the following account of this Comedy, which the 
reader will take in his own words. 


% The ſon of Hegio is taken priſoner ; and with a view to ran- 
« ſom his ſon by the exchange, Hegio buys Philocrates and Tyn- 
* darus, two Elian captives. Tyndarus is ſlave to Philocrates, aud 
eis left under his maſter's name, while the true Philocrates is 
« ſent to Elis, under the name of Tyndarus, to effect the liberty 
e of Philopolemus, the ſon of Hegio, The fraud however is diſ- 
« covered to Hegio, before the return of Philocrates ; and Tyndarus 
« is put to the torture, and ſent to the mines. At the return 
« of Philopolemus and Philocrates, with whom alſo there comes 
«© Stalagmus, a fugitive ſlave of Hegio, it is diſcovered that Tyn- 
% daraus is the ſon of Hegio, who was carried away by Stalagmus, 
e at the age of four years, and fold by him to the father of 
% Philocrates.” 


The reſemblance indeed is ftriking, and the copy varies but 
little from the original. Our Philocrates and Tyndarus, are in that 
Comedy called Chamont and Camillo Ferneze, Our Hegio is Count 
Fernexe, and our Philopolemus, Lord Paulo Ferneze. Count Ferneze 
informs his friend, that he had another ſon younger than Paula 
Fernexe, who was then going abroad; the name of this ſon was 
Camillo, who was loſt at the time Yincenza was ſurprized by Cha- 
mont, the General of France; and his father ſuppoſes him to have 
fallen a prey to the barbarity of the ſoldiers. News is brought 
to Count Ferneze, that his ſon Paulo Ferneze, who had but juſt left 
him, was taken priſoner by the French ; and he is accordingly 
preparing for his ranſom. Chamont and Camillo, priſoners on the 
other fide, had agreed to change names ; and Camillo, who now 

aſſes for Chamont (but is known to Count Ferneze, by the name 


of 
4 
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of Gaſpar, the Count not at all ſuſpecting him to be his ſon) is 
left behind inſtead of Chamont, whom the Count diſpatches, 
ſuppoſing him to be Camillo, to ranſom his ſon Paulo Fernexe, 
The impoſture being now diſcovered by Count Ferneze, Camillo 
is put in ſetters, and ordered to be executed. But on Chamont's 
return with Pauls Ferneze, whom he had juſt ranſomed, Camillo 
by a tablet with an inſcription upon it hung round his neck is 
diſcovered to be that ſon, whom Count Ferneze ſuppoſed to be loſt, 
and had called Gaſpar, which was the name he went by; and 
whom, not ſuſpecting him to have been his ſon, he had treated 
with great ſeverity. 


The End of Tux CapTivss, 


Or 
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On the Unity of Tims in the CAPTIVES. 


COSTE, in the preface to his tranſlation of this 
Comedy into French, obſerves, that it is to all ap- 
pearance perfectly regular, and that the unity of the ſubject is 
obvious. A Father, in order to redeem a Son taken priſoner 
of war, is deſirous of exchanging him for two Captives in his 
poſſeſſion, and which, with a view to that point, he had juſt 
purchaſed : one of theſe perſonates the Maſter, the other, his 
Servant : which Servant making the old man believe that 
himſelf, who really was the Maſter, is in fact the Ser- 
vant, perſuades him to ſend this pretended Servant to his 
Maſter's father, in order to exchange his ſon with one, who 
is afterwards diſcovered to be another ſon, who had in his in- 
fancy been alſo ſtolen from him. The fraud js ſoon found 
out: and the diſcovery naturally ariſes from the main ſub- 
ject; which incident, the only one of the play, is abſolutely 
the whole plot of it, At the very time the old gentleman 
is in deſpair of ever ſeeing his ſon again, the young man, who 
had put the change upon him, returns himſelf with this very 
ſon, delivers him to his deſponding father, and claims his own 
ſervant, who had ſo f:ithfully ſerved him in ſo hazardous an 
enterprize,--- I his return, accompanied with theſe circum- 
ſtances, very naturally brings on the Cateftrophe, 

Thus far we agree with NH. Cote; but by no means ſo in 
what follows, where he tells us, that the unities of place and 
time are exactly obſerved. As to the firſt, the nity of place, 
he is right ; for, as he obſerves, the buſineſs is all carried on 
very naturally before Hegio's houſe. But what ſhall we ſay 
in regard to the unity of time, when Philocrates (as Tyndarus) 
is diſpatched from Chalydon to Alis in the morning, and re- 
turns long before ſupper time? Chalydon, where the ſcene is 
laid, is a city of Ætolia, part of Greece properly ſo called, and 
Alis is in Pelopenneſus. The diſtance between theſe two 

places 
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places, muſt be conſiderably more than an hundred miles; 
much too far to go and return again, without breaking into 
the unity of time eſtabliſhed for the ancient drama. 

M. Marolles has mentioned the difficulty of accounting 
for the quick return of Philocrates and Philopolemus, They 
were not, ſays he, ſo lucky as to meet one another ; that 
could not be; for Philocrates tells Hegio, that he had not 
only brought back his ſon, but had obtained his liberty, 
Alis being then at the diſtance from Chalydon, as before- 
mentioned, we muſt, as he obſerves, place it to that liberty 
in dramatick poetry, which ſo knowing and ſo judicious an 
Author as Plautus had indulged himſelf in; a liberty quite 
agreeable to the decorum of the ſtage, and which offends 
rather againſt the probability of true hiſtory, than that of a 
dramatic repreſentation, 

And in this liberty our Author was not ſingular ; Euri- 
pides, in his IKETIAEE, or The Supplicants, as Muretus has 
obſerved, is moſt notoriouſly guilty of the ſame ; when he 
makes a meſſenger return from Thebes to Athens in leſs time 
than he could have been ſuppoſed to have flown, and to give 
us an account of affairs, that could not have been tranſacted 
in ſo ſhort a time, not even in a Dream. 


The End of the FigsT VoLumr, 


